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ON THE HIGHLAND DRESS. 


Conquerors have the privilege, as might confers the right, 
of imposing conditions on those they have subjected ; and the 
stronger power will by no means neglect measures to pre- 
vent any molestation from the weaker. 


It was the policy of the Romans rather to allay the 
indignant feelings of those nations they had overcome, by 
acts of lenity ; to seduce them into cheerful submission by 
offering them the privileges of citizens, and by specious 
means to entice them to forego their ancient customs, and 
amalgamate with the empire, than arbitrarily to oppose the 
national prejudices of those over whom fortune had given 
them power, but whose alliance they pretended to covet. 


The advantage of this policy was evinced by the facilit 
with which they advanced their conquests, and retained the 
allegiance of the conquered. The apparent respect in which 
they were held by the renowned people, of whose vast do- 
minions they were led to consider themselves an important 
part, prevented them from feeling the galling of the chains 
which were by this system the more securely riveted. 
Other nations adopted a different system; and the conse- 
quence has been, determined hostility between the ill- 
assimilated parts of a kingdom, the different provinces of 
which varied widely in their manners and customs. 

Nothing more certainly conciliates a people than respect 
for their prejudices and long established usages, which are 
always the more tenaciously clung to, when measures are 
adopted in order forcibly to restrain and abolish them. 
Those attempts may be made in the spirit of a conqueror, 


who is determined to crush the energy of the unfortunate 
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1ation who has fallen under his sway, or they may be pur 
ea from a policy which presumes that a peo ple can never 
be truly reduced to subjection who retain, unmolest ted, 
their cherished nationalities. The language, the relimon, 
the laws, the dress, the poetry and music, of the conque ed, 
historv shows us have been often proscribed by the - mi- 
nant power, but, we believe, in no case with the expected 
result. In many instances such attempts have been pro- 
ductive of riots, insurrections, and even the dismemberment 
of states. 

The massacre of the Cambrian bards, as related by some 
historians, and generally believed, is not, however, satisfacto- 
rily proved ; but that Edward I. attempted to Zbolish that 
venerable and influential order can scarcely be doubted. 
He also endeavoured to abolish the laws of the Scots, and 
the Bretts, when he thought he had secured the dominion 
of Scotland, but the enactment was so obnoxious that he was 
speedily forced to repeal it. 

The strong measures taken to eradicate the Wendish 
tongue, and that of the Bohemians, in 1760, were found quite 
inetiectual. In our own country, about sixty years ago, 
serious designs were entertained of the possibili ty and ad- 

vantage of extinguishing the Welsh language! 


Other instances might be adduced, to prove the impossi- 
bility of suppressing national predilections, and the impolicy 
of rashly attempting by coercive measures to do so. There 
have been, it must be confessed, means taken to restrain 
the continuance of national observances, which have so far 
succeeded, without however making better subjects of the 
people. | 

Laws against dress appear in some degree justifiable ; 
peculiar costume operating as a badge of distinetion, which 
may tend to ditiuse and keep alive that esprit du corps, 
which, in opposition to the government, might endanger 
the constitution. In Britain and Ireland the Celtic portions 
of the empire have sutiered from many severe enactments, 
to deter them from adherence to their wonted usages and 
personal decoration,* and compel them to conform to the 
manners of their Saxon or Anglo-Norman neighbours. 


* The Welsh have certain stripes in their cloth, which distinguish 
ditferent districts, but no « heeque red stuff hke tartan. WW! iV Is this not 
assumed as a vational dress? by the 26th Hen. VILL. hey were for! bidden 
to carry Weapons on any occasion, except upon hue ah ery after felons 



















































On the Highland Dress. 75 


The Insh dress, so different from that of England, drew 
the attention of her rulers, who thought it necessary to 
deprive the natives of the use of their ancient garb, a 
respected badge of former wee - and in the fifth 
parliament of Edward IV., c¢. 16. at the request of the 
Commons, “it was ordained and established that every 
Irshman that dwells betwixt or amongst Englishmen, in 
the counties of Dublin, Myeth, Uriel, and Kildare, shall go 
hke to an Englishman in apparel, (and shaving of his beard 
above the mouth, Xc.) and shall be within one year sworn 
leigeman to the king, and shall take to him an English 
surname.” io 


Henry VILL. made this act more explicit and severe, and 
affected to believe that the Irish would be better C hristians 
by adopting the costume of their invaders, “ prepending 
and waving by his great wisdom, learning, and experience, 
how much it doeth conferre to the induction of rude and 
ignorant people to the Knowledge of Almightie God, and of 

‘at good and vertuous obedience which by his most holy 
woe they owe to their princes, than a cood instruction 
in his most holy lawes, witha contormitie, concordance, and 
familiaritie in lancu: age, tongue, and in manners, order, and 
apparell, with them that be civil people, and doe protess 
and acknowledge civil and politique orders, lawes, and 
directions,” Xc. And considerme “that there is nothing 
which doeth more conteyne and kee pe many of his subjects 
im a certaine savage and wild kind and manner of living, 
than the diversity betwixt them in tongue, order, and 
habite:’’ whosoever at any time should suftler any “within 
his famihe or rule to use the Lrish habit, or not to use the 
English tongue,” should forteit the dress; and if any should 
attempt to reti ike it, or bribe the captor to restore it, a fine 
of 5/7. was exacted. Par. 28, ¢. 20. 


So successful were those measures, that the dress was 
completely suppressed ; and it is singular enough that the 
lrish themselves should not now be able to tell us precisely 
what it was. 

It was not so with the Seottish Gacl. Their dress has 
survived all assaults: and no discountenance, no ridicule, no 
severity, has been able to divest the pe ople of their veneration 
for their antique apparel, or of their pride in its use. To 
their inflexible attachment we owe the preservation of this 
manly and truly unique costume. 


The garb of the Highlanders is one of the most striking 
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remains of those times which constituted the golden age of 
the Gaél. Peculiar to themselves, and so unlike the cos- 
tume of any other nation, it has always excited admiration 
and curiosity ; and the partiality of those remote tribes to 
their ancient weeds was so strong, that their use was be- 
lieved to be a chief cause of the rebellions which had so 
frequently alarmed the government; and the British le- 
gislators in their wisdom thought the people were to be 
made loyal by a new fashion of clothing. Acts of Par- 
liament were accordingly passed at different times to compel 
the “uncivilized” Highlande ‘rs to assume a dress foreign to 
their habits, and an “objec ct of aversion; of a manufacture 
also of which they could so little avail themselves, that 
the statute was, with some propriety, called the unclothing act. 


Notwithstanding the strictness with which these acts 
were at first enfore sed, they failed to accomplish the intended 
object. The gentlemen of the country began to see their 
inutility, and relax in their efforts to suppress the beloved 
Breachdan; and the invaluable military services of the High- 
landers, who were permitted to shed their blood for their 
country in a uniform proscribe din their native land, sub- 
dued the feelings which had first prompted the legislature 
to such an expedient, and, before the statutes were finally 
repealed, the feile-beag had been worn by many, especially 
discharged soldiers, without either “let or hindrance.’ 


A summary of the measures taken utterly to abolish this 
manly and characteristic costume, and latte rly, not only to 
render it again a lawful dress, but admissible to court, with 
the observations of some of those who took part in the 
discussion, it is thought, wil! not be uninteresting; many 
being ignorant of the attention which the Highland dress 
had the honour to draw towards it from successive British 
parliaments. 

The rising of the clans, in the cause of the Stuarts, 
under the Earl of Mar, in 1715, greatly alarmed the illus- 
trious family ste called to the throne of these realms. 
The msurrection e xpired rather than was suppressed. After 
engaging the royal troops under the Duke of Argyle, at 
Sherra-Moor, where the Hlichlanders had the best of it, 
vexed by the timidity of their commander, so unlike the 
chivalrous Marquis of Montrose and the V iscount Dundee, 
they retired to their sequestered vallies, hope ‘less of 
ultimate success. 


The state of the Gael, who could levy a formidable wat 
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against the reigning family, began soon to excite particular 
attention; and the most obvious means of preventing them 
from being able at any future time to disturb the govern- 
ment seemed to be, to deprive them of their warlike wea- 
pons, which were worn on all occasions. In pursuance of 
this plan, a bill was brought into Parliament in 1716, the 
preamble to which states, that “whereas the custom that 
has too long prevailed amongst the Highlanders of Scotland, 
of having arms in their custody, and using and bearing them 
in travelling abroad in the fields, and at public meetings, 
has greatly obstructed the civilizing of the people within 
the counties hereinafter named; has prevented their apply- 
ing themselves to husbandry, manufactures, trade, and 
other virtuous and profitable employments; has been the 
cause of many riots, robberies, and tumults ; hath and does 
tend to disappoint the execution of the law, to the dishonour 
of government, and unspeakable loss of his majesty’s sub- 
jects; has, nm a peculiar manner, been one of the fertile 
causes of the late unnatural rebellion, and may occasion the 
like, or greater calamity in time to come, if not prevented 
by a proper remedy.” It was consequently enacted, “ that 
from and after the Ist of November, 1716, it shall not be 
lawful for any person or persons within the shires of 
Dumbarton, on the north side of the water of Leven ;* 
Stirling, on the north side of the water of Forth, Perth, 
Kincardine, Aberdeen, Inverness, Nairn, Cromarty, Argyle, 
Forfar, Banfi, Sutherland, Caithness, Elgm, and Ross; to 
have in his or their custody, use or bear broadsword or 
target, poynard, whingar, or durk, side pistol or pistols, 
oun, or any other warlike weapons, In the fields, or in the 
way, coming or going to, from, or at any church, market, 
fair, burials, huntings, meetings, or any other occasion 
whatsoever, within the bounds aforesaid, or come into the 
low countrys, armed as aforesaid.” This act did not 
extend to peers, their sons, nor to any commoner worth 
400/. Scots, annually, [£33 6s. 8d.] who were allowed to 
possess two firelocks, two swords, and two pair of pistols. 


* In the act 19 of George II. a doubt having arisen as to what part or 
the county is meant, it is defined as “such parts as lie on the £.w. and 
n. sides of Lochlomond, to the northward of that point where the water of 
Leven runs from the loch.” In the act 26 George II., 1753, the bounds 
of the Gaelic part of Stirlingshire were explained as all north or north-west 
of an imaginary line, drawn from Ballamachall upon Lochlomond side, 
in the parish of Buchanan, to the kirk or bridge of Aberfoyle, on the river 


lorth. 
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On the summary conviction of any offender, for the first 
offence, the arms were forfeited, and a fine imposed, not 
exceeding 40/, nor less than 5/. sterling, one half being for 
public works, and the other to the informer. The second 
offence was also forfeiture of the arms, and the fine doubled. 
If the penalty was not paid, and nothing found to satisfy it, 
the offender was transported for seven years! 


Search was to be made for arms between sunrise and 
sunset after 16th July, and the penalty for resistance, or 
secreting, was a fine, not exceeding 15d. nor below 5/.: in 
the Lounen of peers could not be so searched without a 
warrant under the sign manual. 

The result of this first attempt to crush the Celtic spirit 
of independence was by no means what had been e xpected, 
Those clans who were loyal and peaceable gave up their 
arms with tolerable honesty, but the disaffected paid little 
or rather no obedience to the act, so that they continued 
well armed, whilst the others were left defence less. Those 
of the vdbels who did part with their weapons were shrewd 
enough to take advantage of the necessity, and an exorbitant 
price was received for useless articles. It is aftirmed that 
ereat quantities of old broken arms were brought from 
Holland and other parts, and delivered to the authorities, at 
high prices; and General Wade states that 13,000/. were 
given for weapons that were generally worth no more than 
old iron. 

We then read, “whereas the prevailing custom of con- 
voecating numbers of his majesty’s subjects,* with the 
practice of obliging them to pe rform divers services, arbitrary 
and oppressive, by virtue of clauses in charters, contracts 
or agreements, within the limits aforesaid, is contrary to the 
nature of good government, destructive to the liberties of 
free people, inconsistent with the obedience and allegiance 
due to his majesty’s government, as well as the greatest 
obstruction to the improvement of trade, husb: andry, and 
manufactures; and was one of the oreatest means of raising’ 
and carrying on the late unhappy rebellion: be it enacte d, 
that from and after the Ist day of August, 1717, the annu: a 

value of the services, commonly called personal ‘eitend: ince, 
hosting, hunting, watching, and warding,” shall be paid in 


* An Act of Council was passed to oblige the Highland lairds from bring- 
ing their luchdleanmhuin, or body guard, vulgo tail, to Edinburgh, in con- 
sequence, no doubt, of the inconvenience, if not danger, from a company 
of ten men, well armed, attending every chief. 
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money annually ; and all clauses in charters or other agree- 
ments, stipulating for these services, were declared void and 
null, the parties claiming them being at liberty to agree 
with their vassals by arbitration, or brought to an adjust- 
ment on a petition to the Lords of Session. 

The act 2, George I. c. 26, 1724, after recapitulating 
that of his first parliament, orders lords lieutenants and 
others to summon clans, on four days’ notice, by a notice 
affixed to the market-cross or kirk-door, to bring and 
deliver up their arms at certain appointed places ; and any 
who were convicted on the oath of two witnesses of con- 
tinuing to Carry, or posse ssing arms, were sent to serve as 
soldiers beyond seas! Should arms be found in any out- 
house, or even in the fields, the proprietor was deemed the 
possessor, and was subjected to the consequent penalty. 
In the case of a woman, she was to be confined two years 
in the tolbooth, or prison of the county town, and was 
liable to such he as the justices should think reasonable, 
not however exceeding 100/. sterling, unless she could prove 
she knew nothing of the concealment. 


In pursuance of this act, Marshal Wade was commis- 
sioned to receive the arms of the clans. He therefore pro- 


ceeded northwards, and issued summonses; the first of 


which he sent to the Mackenzies, whose chief, Lord 
Seaforth, was then in exile. About fifty chieftains and 
gentlemen of the clan waited on him, and promised obedience 
to his Majesty, if they received indemnification for the rents 
they had paid to their chief since his forfeiture; and they 

desired, on delivering up their arms, it might be done : v4 
Brahan castle, Seaforth’s principal seat, and not in presence 
of any other Highlanders; for, they said, “as they had 
always been reputed the bravest as well as most numerous 
of the northern clans, they thought it more consistent with 
their honour to resign their arms to his Majesty’s veteran 
troops.” The marshal ace ordingly went to Brahan castle 
with two hundred men, where the chieftains of the clan met 
him with their followers, who “marched in good order 

through the great avenue, and one after another laid down 
their arms in the court-y ‘ard in great quiet and decency, 
amounting to 784 pieces.’ 


A strong feeling was excited by these measures. Threat- 
ening letters were sent to Wade, and papers were printed 
and ‘circulated through the Highlands, denying the power 
of parliament to impose such acts; acts that were against 
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the laws both of God and man, and using other arguments 
to persuade their friends to resistance. Notwithstanding, 
the marshal proceeded in the execution of his commission, 
protecting, by parties of troops, the people who were dis- 


armed, and issuing his summonses. The Mac Donalds of 
Glengarry, Mac Leod of Glenelg, ‘the Chisholm, and the 


Grants of Glenmorriston, surrendered their arms at Killi- 
chuimen, now fort Augustus, on the 15th of September. 

The Mac Donalds of Ker ‘ppach, of Moidart, of Arisaig, and of 
Glenco; the Camerons and the Stewarts of Appin, delivered 
theirs to the governor of fort William. The Mac-Intoshes 

carried theirs to Inverness; the Mac Phersons and followers 
of the Duke of Gordon went to the castle of Ruthven on the 
Ist of October. The Mac Leods, Mac Kinnons, and Mae 

Donalds of Skye, deposited theirs at the barracks of Bernera, 

and the clans in Mull performed the same duty at the « aiittle 
of Duart, in that island. The ceremony commenced by the 
chiefs first laying their swords on the eround, with e xpres- 
sions of great sorrow for having drawn them against their 
sovereign. The southern clans, it was observed, brought in 
their arms in much less quantity than the northern ; but, as 
by this act nothing was allowed for them, many we re taken 
to the forge, and converted into useful imple ments.* 


Drovers, foresters, and some others whose avocations led 
them to traverse the country, were, by licence granted for 
two years, permitted to carry a gun, ‘sword, and pistol. Two 
hundred and thirty were thus privileged by the marshal 
during the year. The oath obliged to be taken by others 
was drawn up in consonance with the Highland fe eling, and 
in the usual style of their asseverations: “I do swear, as I 
shall answer to God at the great day of judgment, I have 
not, nor shall I have, in my possession, any gun, sword, 
pistol, or arm whatsoever, and never use tartan, plaid, or any 
part of the Highland garb: if I so do, may I be cursed in 
my undertakings, family , and property ;—may I never see my 
wife and children, father, mothe r, or relations ; ;—may I die in 
battle as a coward, and lie without Christian burial in a 
strange land, far from the graves of my forefathers and 
kindred: —may all thiscome across me if I break this oath.” 


Inthe 19th parliament of George II., c. 39, it was re- 


* The Spaniards, in the descent of 1719, broucht with them a number 
of musquets; and Wade supposed that about 6000 were in the hands of 
the disaffected, and as many in possession of the loyal. The number of 
weapons altogether collected within the year was 2685. 
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enacted that the Highlanders should be compelled to sur- 
render all and every w warlike weapon. Lords lieutenant were 
empowered to summon any persons to give up their arms, 
and could search by night or day with the aid of the 
military. Resistance to this authority was a fine of 15/. 
sterling, with imprisonment; and if within one month it were 
not paid, the offender was sent as a soldier to America. If 
unfit for the army, he was kept close prisone r six months, 
and if satis factory security was not given for peaceable 
behaviour, two years. A second offence was summary 
transportation for seven years. 


Concealment of arms was visited with a fine of 1002. 
sterling, and not in any case less than 15/.; and if, from 
inability or otherwise, this was not immediately paid, the 
offender was imprisoned or transported as above. In the 
case of a woman, over and above the fine and imprisonment, 
she was to be kept six months in close custody. 


It is the 17th clause of this Act which relates more par- 
ticularly to the dress of the Highlanders. It was ap- 
parently supposed by this wise Parliament that the High- 
landers would be made all loyal subjects by being compelled 
to abandon their ancient costume, and adopt a dress, to them 
new, inconvenient, and the more hateful that it was thus 
rendered a mark of degradation. 


From and after August 1, 1747, afterwards extended to 
1748, for the benefit of those who were not landed gentle- 
men, it was decreed that “neither man nor boy, except such 
as should be employed as officers and soldiers, should, on any 
pretence, wear or put on the clothes commonly called High- 
land clothes, viz. the plaid, philibeg or little kilt, trowse, 
shoulder belts, or any part whatsoever ‘of what peculiarly 
belongs to the Highland garb; and that no tartan or party- 
coloured plaid or stuff should be used for great coats or for 
upper coats.” Whoever was convicted of wearing any part 
of the dress thus described, was to be imprisoned six months 
for the first offence, and transported seven years for the 
second ! 

The 21st of George IL, ¢. 34, was passed toamend that of the 
19th, and was the final enactment which was thought neces- 

sary to subdue Highland independence and remove national 
distinction. It entirely abolished heritable jurisdictions and 
wardholding ; in other words, it deprived the chiefs of the 
hereditary power over their followe rs which they had hitherto 


possessed. Those not delivering up their arms were by this 
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new Act to be subjected to the same penalties as if they were 
found carrying them on their persons, and the exception 
formerly made in favor of peers, their sons, and members of 
Parliament, from summons, was repealed ; but the following 
persons were allowed to carry and have in their possession 
the undermentioned arms: 


Any heritor or life-renter possessed of 400/. Scots, was 
yermitted to use, either by himself or his servants, three 
firelocks, three pair of pistols, and three swords. 





Those possessed of 1000/. Scots, valued rent, or upwards, 
seven firelocks, seven pair of pistols, and seven swords. 

Those possessed of 3000/. Scots, or upwards, twelve fire- 
locks, twelve pair of pistols, and twelve swords. 

Those possessed of G000/. and upwards, twenty firelocks, 
twenty pair of pistols, and twenty swords, 

Those possessed of 9000/. and upwards, [£750] thirty 
firelocks, thirty pair of pistols, and thirty swords. 

, y | I , 7 





Royal Burghs were to have no more than 200 stand of 
arms. 

Those who were allowed to retain their arms, were obliged, 
by September 29, 1748, to quality themselves ve takine and 
subse ribing the o: aths of allegiance and abjur: ation, and the 
assurance provided to be taken by all persons in office in 
Scotland. The pen alty on disobe dience was forfeiture of the 
arms and a fine of 100/. sterling. 


Persons belonging to the Royal Bank and Bank of Scot- 
land, and clerks of the court of session, are especially named, 
and the reason of this will appear when we recollect that the 
rents of many of the attainted chiefs were regularly paid and 
remitted to the continent, and other money transactions, 
inimical to government, were carried through those 
houses. 





The period for enforcing the law against the dress was 
enlarged to the Ist of Aucust, 1749, but not as respected the 
plaid, and philibeg or little kilt, the actual body covering, 
which were peremptorily denounced after December 25, 
1748. It was, with respect to these articles, made lawful “for 
any of his majesty’s subjects whatsover to take up and ap- 
prehe nd all and every pe rson or persons as they shall find 
wearing the said Hig land clothes or garb, or any part 
thereof, and forthwith carry them before any of his majesty’s 
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hereby empowered to try and convict such offender in a 
summary way ;”’ and instead of the penalties of the 19th 
Act, every person not being of landed estate, found wearing 
even part of the dress, was compelled to serve as a soldier in 
the army. 


By the former act his Majesty was empowered to pur- 
chase lands in the Highlands for the establishment of 
schools, “to preserve the peace, and farther civilize the 
Highlanders.” Chaplains and schoolmasters were now re- 
quired to take certain oaths, and to pray for his Majesty 
and the royal family by name, otherwise they were liable to 
imprisonment for six months, and on a second offence to 
transportation to the plantations for life! But, notwith- 
standing the severity of this clause, the non-jurants in 
Scotland long continued to pray for the exiled family; and 
an Englishman tells us, in his entertaining “ Letters,”’ 
how much he was astonished and offended by finding the 
people of the episcopal chapel, in Aberdeen, when the name 
of King George occurred in the prayer, set up a general 
coughing, spitting, and fidgetting. 


-_ 
‘ 


By the 20th clause, “for the more effectually suppressing 
the theft of cattle in the Highlands,” it was provided that a 
witness should not be objected to because he was particeps 
or socius criminis, nor was the circumstance of his being art 
and part guilty to be turned as proof against himself. 


The act of Ist George I., for encouragement of superiors, 
vassals, landlords, and tenants, remaining loyal, which allowed 
the tenant of one guilty of high treason two years’ crop rent- 
free, was now repealed. 

Notwithstanding the care with which all those Acts seem 
to have been drawn out, it was necessary in 1753 to pass 
another, explanatory of the 19th and 21st George IL., which 
was continued in force, by renewal, from seven years to 
seven years, until 1782, 

It is evident from all this, that not only the arms but the 
Breacanan of the Gael were considered badges of rebellion, 
and the marks of a traitor. It must here be observed, that 
many of the clans had given decided proofs of their loyalty 
to the reigning family, and in fact were the principal means 
of crushing the rebellion in 1746; notwithstanding which, 
by these acts, they perceived themselves confounded with the 
rebellious, and subjected to the same vexations, pains, and 
penalties: a proof that the legislators of that day believed 
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that it was impossible for any of them to continue lone in 
their loyalty and in their tartans at the same time; that j 

in the kilt. Here is a whole people, part only of a 
loyalty there was any doubt, deprived of their very articles 
of necessary ap parel, when they could not possibly procure 
any other cloth than the custom: iry manufacture of the 
country. To comply at once with this law, the Highlander 
must have appeared in the primitive nakedness of his 
Caledonian ancestors, except, indeed, his shirt would 
answer for everything else! 

The poor Gacl were sadly annoyed; but, from the good 
sense of those in authority, the Act was nek latterly very 
strictly enforced, and many expedients were resorted to in 
order to evade it. Instead of a tartan kilt, m: my wore blue, 
green, or other coloured cloth or camblet t; in which way 
Malcolm Mac Leod, a gentleman whose attentions Dr. 
Johnson experienced when in the isle of Skye, was dresse ¥ 
He wore a purple camblet kilt, a black Waistcoat, and ; 


ereen cloth coat, bound with aie cord. Dalen. more 
cuarded, wrap ped the eloth round “> waist, and falling to 
the knees, in manner of the feildag, | poemeided a kilt in 


every thing but the plaiting. Sones wags carried a pair of 
breeches over their shoulder, to comply with the fetter of 
the law; and a more usual plan was to sew the kilt up the 
centre, whic th certainly changed the description of garment, 

and was held no infringement of the statute; for one Mac 
Alpin, or Drummond Mae Gregor, a native of Braidalban, 

was hai tie upon proving his allegation that it was thus 
sewed up, and therefore no kilt. 


The Disarming Act they endeavoured to evade by carry- 
ing a short knife in the side pocket of their breeches. It 
has been remarked with some surprise, that the Highlanders 
should not avail themselves of the absence in the acts, of 
any allusion to the bow and arrows which their ancestors 
had at so short a period previously used with great dexterity. 
It seems an oversight, but it perhaps shows that the people 
had no desire to overreach the legislature from obstinacy, 
when they had no object to serve by so doing. Deer con- 
tinued to be killed by many with bows and arrows, which 
are well adapted for this purpose. Many were accustomed 
to carry small axes, In some cases resembling tomahawks, 
by their sides; but as no mention is made of the tu: agh- cot 
or Lochaber axe, it may be said they might have resumed 
these ancient arms. The matadh achalaise is not mentioned 
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either, and its position, as the name implies, being under 
the arm, it could have been easily concealed. The sgian- 
dubh also, which is stuck between the hose and the right 
leg, is not mentioned; but most Highlanders carried a knife 
of consideiabhe size in their belt. Many of those old 
warriots we remember, and never heard that they met with 
any opposition to this inoffensive representative of their 
ancient accoutrements. 


“To be compelled to wear a new dress,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“has always been painful: an old centleman delighting 
himself with the recollection of better days, related that 
forty years ago a chieftain walked out attended by ten or 
twelve followers with their arms rattling.” The Doctor was 
certainly fired with a degree of enthusiasm when among the 
hospitable and agrees able families in the Highlands and Isles, 
and his reasoning on the Disarming Acts appears strong and 
just. To disarm part of the Highlanders s could give no rea- 
sonable occasion of complaint. Every | yovernment must be 
allowed the power of taking away the treason that is lifted 
against it. But the loyal clans murmured with some ap- 
pearance of justice, that ‘afte r having defended the king, they 
were for bidden, for the future, to defend themselves ; and 
that the oomned should be forfeited which had been legally 
employed. 


“Whether by disarming a people broken into several 
tribes and remote from the seat of power, more good than 
evil has been produced, may deserve inquiry. The supreme 
power im every community has the right of debarring every 
individual, and every subordinate society, from self defence, 
only because the supreme power is able to defend them ; 
and therefore where the governor cannot act he must trust 
the subject to act for himself. These islands might be 
wasted with fire and sword before their sovereign would 
know their distress. Laws that place the subjects in sucha 
state contravene the first prince iples of the compact of autho- 
rity; they exact obedience and yield no protection.”* Our 
readers may also refer to the debates on the Scottish Militia 
Baill, introduced in May, 1782 by the marquis of Graham, 
in thich it will appear that Scotland was left so defenceless 
that the people meditated arming themselves. Sir Thomas 
Turner, in opposing this bill, fe ared that a partial arming 
would be mischievous, for he had seen three Scottish High- 


* Journey to the Western Isles of Scotland, 8vo. 1775, page 208. 
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landers, without breeches, drive a whole village in England 
before them ; ; which they could not have done had the peo- 


ple been equally armed. 


It may seem at first sight dangerous to allow numbers of 
men to collect in bodies, armed as the Highlanders are ac- 
customed to be, but no breach of the peace has taken place 
in consequence of the repeal of the obnoxious act. When 
so many different clans, some of whom might be supposed 
to inherit old prejudices and recollections of mutual injuries, 
met at Edinburgh, when George IV. visited the capital of 
Scotland, there were nevertheless no revivals of ancient 
feud, nor did any contend, except in a generous emulation 
of loyalty, and of orderly demeanour. Even the late Glen- 
garry could march into Inverness with a dozen of guards 

carrying drawn swords, without at all endangering the peace 
of the town. 


It has been observed that the use of this dress, from re- 
spect for the brave men who had worn it in the service of 
their country, began to be tolerated. The Highland Society 
of London, a primary object with which was to wear the 
ancient dress, was established in 1778, and two of the 
chief promoters of this patriotic association, one of whom 
yet lives, had the honour to procure a reversal of the law 
avainst the costume of the Scottish mountaineers. 


On Monday, June 17, 1782, the marquis of Graham, now 
the venerable duke of "Montrose, moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to repeal the Act of 19 Ge orge LL., which prohibited 
wearing of the ancient Highland dress. It might, he said, at 
the period it passed, have been necessary, but that necessity 
no longer existed: the Highlanders hi aa manifested their 
loyalty and firm attachment to the present Government by 
numberless exertions, both by sea and land, in its favour. 
The cause having ceased, the efiect would also cease of 
course, and therefore he hoped the House would not think 
it improper that the Scots should wish an odious distinction, 
which had been put on their ancestors on account of princi- 
ples no longer entertained, to be removed. 


The motion was seconded by the Honourable General 
Fraser, representative of Invernesshire, and the son of Lord 
Lovat, who had led the clan in the cause of the Stewarts 
during the rebellion, but who had received the royal pardon, 
and commanded his Hiehlanders in the service of govern- 
ment with the greatest honour. 
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In his observations he extolled the fitness of the garb for 
a mountainous country, as it afforded great ease in “ skip- 
ping from hillock to hillock,” and mounting acclivities, 
This speech, reported more fully than in the papers of the day, 
was translated into Gaclic, printed, and circulated among 
his friends, and those who took an interest in this measure 
of national and merited justice. We shall give it verbatim, 
from a copy in our possession, 

“Mr. Speaker: Although I came so very late in the ses- 
sion to take my seat in this honourable house, I cannot avoid 
rising with some degree of satisfaction to second the motion 
which you have just heard so fully, so candidly, and so 
humanely stated by the noble lord who spoke last, that he 
has left little for me to say; and yet, sir, if I may ask some 
indulgence from the house, I shall beg leave to mention, 
that the Bill meant to be brought in, not only concerns, but 
deeply interests the whole body of people of a very large and 
extensive county, which I have the honour to represent; as 
well as the inhabitants of several neighbouring counties, 
many of whom have bled so freely, so loyally, and so use- 
fully to this empire, in the course of two successive wars, 
that they of themselves have construed their services a suf- 
ficient toleration, even under legal prohibition, for wearing 
a dress, the best calculated, in point of utility and frugality, 
for the hilly situation they live in; and the fact is, that for 
many years past the dress is universally known, Their 
prayer therefore, sir, is to be freed from all their apprehen- 
sions on this subject, and to be allowed legally to wear the 
striped party-coloured woollen manufactures of their own 
country, cut in the fashion the best suited to their fancy and 
wredilection. Allow me, sir, to observe that the prohibitory 
ios. relative to their dress, if necessary even at the time, 
was, in effect, most certainly a double tax of a very severe 
nature; being, at one and the same time, a prevention of 
their domestic manufacture, and a compulsion to wear more 
expensive garments—garments, most unfit, indeed, sir, for 
that country, unless an act could be made to level the hills: 
for I can with truth declare, and I trust without prejudice, 
having lived thirty years in this country, that when IL tried, 
very lately, to ascend the mountains in the north, in the 
very dress I have now the honour to appear before this 
house in, I found it difficult in the extreme, or almost im- 
practicable. I have to ofter but a word or two more in 
favour of this mark of candour, now come to be proposed to 
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the legislature, because I own myself one of those who wish 
to see that body of people cheris ed from a political view of 
their utility. I hope and trust that I need hardly trouble 
the wisdom of this house any further by insisting that all 
such regulations as make the subject easier and happier at 
home, must be sound policy, as well as truly constitutional 


maxims. 

“T therefore hope the protection of the Almighty, and 
the wisdom of the legislature, will permit the prayers of the 
Highlanders to be attended to, and thereby increase their 
loyalty and attachment to their king and country.” 


Sir P. T. Clarke did not oppose the motion; but he 
thought that.if the dress was best adapted for the High- 
lands, it should be restricted to the inhabitants, who should 
be restrained from wearing it in England. He recollected 
six Highlanders who were quartered in a house in Hamp- 
shire, and they were really as well behaved soldiers as any 
he had seen; but still the singularity of their dress had put 
the man of the house to very great inconvenience ; for, find- 
ing that his wife and daughter could not keep their eyes off 
the Highlanders, he was obliged to take a lodging for them 
both. 


Leave was given, nem. contradicente, to bring in the Bill. 
On the 20th of June it passed through a committee, and was 
transmitted to the House of Lords; on the 25th of June it 
went through a committee of the Peers, and the Royal 
Assent was given to it on the Ist of July, 1782. It is 
shortly inserted in the printed statutes, as the “22 of 
George III. c. 63. An Act to repeal so much of an Act, 
made in the 19th of George I1., &c.” And determines that, 
“so much of the Acts above mentioned, or any other Act or 
Acts, as restrains the use of the Highland dress be, and the 
same are, repealed.” 

Mac Intyre, the celebrated bard, better known amongst 
his countrymen as Donchadh ban,* or fair-haired Duncan, 
who had fought bravely in the royal army during the rebel- 
lion, gave vent to his own feelings, and embodied those of 
his indignant countrymen, when the act was passed, in a 
poem; the severity of which drew on him the notice of 

* Mac Intyre, Mac Ant Saoir, was born in 1724, and died in 1812. 
Ian Brown, genealogist to the Prince of Wales, also composed a poem of 
exultation for the repeal of this obnoxious act. It is called “ Bannaibh 
Nuadh!” 1785, Mac Donald is the author of another song, in disparagement 


of clodh dubh, the dark-coloured cloth, and there are other songs about the 
Briogas. 
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government, and the unlucky bard was committed to 
prison. 

This poem, the production of one who is thought worthy 
of a comparison with Ossian, and has been said in some 
parts even to excel him, is in itself curious, and wel! dis- 


plays the feeling of the Highlanders of those days. 


In 1833 we shall be acquitted of disaffection or treason. 
able intentions, in reprinting this song. Recollecting the 
patronage which the Ettrick Shepherd’s “ Jacobite Relics” 
obtained, which were dedicated to Royalty itself, we feel 
assured that honest Duncan’s effusion will not be con- 
demned. | 


His song of rejoicing, when the privilege of wearing the 
native dress was restored, is also given. The translations 
are free, being intended to convey the meaning to those un- 
acquainted with the language, and to exhibit the sentiments 
of the Highlanders rather than give the songs complete. To 
transfer the poetical spirit of the original is impossible. 


ORAN A BHRIOGAIS. 


AIR FONN, SEAN TRIUTHAS UILLEAM,. 


Luinneag. 


’So tha na briogais liath-ghlas, 

Am bliadhna cur mulaid oirnn, 

’Se’n rud nach fhacas riabh oirnn, 
’Snach miann lein a chumail oirnn; 
’Sna’m bitheamaid uile dileas 

Do’n Righ bha toirt cuireadh dhuinn, 
Cha’n fhaicte sinn gu dilinn, 

A striochda do’n chulaidh so. 


’Solc an seol duinn, am Prionns’ og 
A bhi fuidh mhoran duilichin, 

A’s Righ Deorsa a bhi chomhnuidh, 
Far ’m bu choir dha tuineachas ; 

Tha luchd-eolais a toirt sgeoil duinn 
Nach robh coir air Lunndain aige, 
’Se Hanobher an robh sheorsa, 

’S coigreach oirnn an duine sin: 

’Se’n Righ sin nach buineadh dhuinn, 


Rinn di’mheas na dunach oirnn, 
LL 
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Mu’n ceannsaich e buileach sinn, 
B’e ’n t-am dol a chumasg ris ; 
Na rinn e oirnn a dh’ ann-tlachd, 
A mhi-thlachd, a’s a dh’ aimhreit, 
Air n-eudach thoirt gu’n taing dhinn, 
Le fain-neart a chumail ruinn. 

’So tha, &c. 


A’s o’n chuir sinn suas am Briogais, 
Gur neo-mhiosail leinn a chulaidh ud, 
Ga’n teannadh mu na h-iosgannan, 
Gur trioblaideach leinn umain iad ; 
’S bha sinn roimhe misneachail, 
’S na breacain fuidh na criosan oirnn, 
Ged’ tha sinn am bichiontas 
A nise cur nan sumag oirnn: 
"Sar leam gur h-olc an duais 
Do na daoine chaidh ’sa chruadal, 
Au eudaichean thoirt uapa 
Ge do bhuadhnuich Diue Uilleam leo; 
Cha’n fheud sinn bhi solasach, 
O’n chaochail ar culaidh sinn, 
Cha’n aithnich sinn a cheile 
La feile no cruinneachaidh. 

"So tha, &c. 


'S bha uair-eigin an t-saoghal 
Nach saoilinn gu'n cuirinn orm, 
Briogais air son eudaich, 
’*S neo-aoidheil air duine e, 
’S ged ’tha mi deanamh uis deth, 
Cha d’rinn mi bonn sulas 
Ris an deise nach robh daimheil 
Do’n phairti ga’m buinnin-sa ; 

* * * * * 


Gheibh sinn adan ciar dhubh, 
Chur dian air ar mullaichean, 
A’s casagan co-shliogta. 

‘Sa mhinicheadh muillean iad ; 
Ged’ chumadh sin am fuachd fiian, 
Cha’n fhag e sinn co-uallach, 

’S gu’n toillich e ar n-uaislean, 
Ar tuath na ar cummanta; 

Cha taitinn e gu brath ruinn, 

A choiseachd nan gleann-fasaich, 
’Nuair a rachamiaid do dh’ airidh, 


No dh ’ait ’am biodh cruinneagan. 
* * * « * 
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’S bha h-uile h-aon do’n Pharlamaid 
Fallsail le’m fiosrachadh, 

"Nuair chuir iad air na Caimbeulaich 
Teanndach na’m briogasean ; 

‘Sgu’r h-iad a rinn am feum dhoibh 
A bliadh’n a thain’ an streapag, 

A h-uile h-aon diubh dh’ eiridh 

Gu le ir’am Milisi dhoibh ; 

’S bu cheannsalach duineil iad, 

*San am an robh’n cumasg ann, 
Ach’s gann doibh gu’n cluinnear iad 


A champacha tuille leis; 
* % ¥ ¥ * 


’S ann anis tha fios aguinn 
An t-iochd a rinn Diuc Uilleam ruinn, 
’"Nuair a dh’ fhag e sinn mar phriasanuich, 
Gun bhiodagan, gun ghunnachan, 
Gun chlaidheamh, gun chrios tarsuing oirnn, 
Cha’n fhaigh sinn pris nan dagachan; 
Tha comannd aig Sasgunn oirnn, 
O smachduich iad gu buileach sinn: 
Tha angar a’s duilichin 
’*San am so air iomadh fear, 
Bha’n Campa Dhiuc Uilleam, 
A’s nach fheaird iad gun bhuithinn e; 
Na’n d’thigeadh oirnne Tearlach, 
’Sgu’n eireamaid ’na champa, 
Gheibhte breacain chairneit, 
’S bhiodh aird air na gunnachan. 

’So tha, &c. 


TRANSLATION. 


A Satire against the Lowland Dress imposed upon the Highlanders, 


Loyalists as well as Rebels, after 1746. 


BY DUNCAN MACINTYRE. 
Chorus. 


My curse upon the gray breeks 

That bind our siipple limbs so tight! 
We’re fetter-bound in slavery, 

And right is now o’ercome by might. 
Had we been faithful to our king, 

We ne’er should have to dree such thing, 
But light ’s a bird upon the wing 

Might be each free-born mountain wight. 


39 
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We mourn our youthful Prince’s adverse fate, while George 
usurps his royal throne; though men in law well learned, say, 
our sceptre he has no right to sway. The time to combat with 
this foreign foe, was ere he ’d broke our power, and brought us 
low. Now this haughty Hanoverian king slights and oppresses 
us in every thing. The tyrant strips of native arms and clothes, 
alike his faithful friends and bitterest foes. 


Though compelled to assume the breeches as our dress, hateful 
to us is the fashion that binds us round the houghs as with 
ligatures. Erewhile we moved erect and boldly, with our belted 
plaids; but now our dress resembles Summacks,* and this is 
the reward of the brave whose arms sent Duke William victo- 
riously home. Alas! we are disgraced; we grieve, we are a prey 
to melancholy ; since we have appeared in this hateful garb, it is 
with difficulty we recognise each other at feast or fair. 


I have seen the day I would answer the man with a smile of 
contempt who should tell me that I should ever wear so unmanly 
a costume, a costume so foreign to my kindred. 


Now our heads are thatched with dingy hats, and our clums 
coats are as sleek as mill can make them. True, they defend us 
from the cold; but where are gone our smartness and picturesque 
appearance? It pleaseth not our nobles, our gentry, or our 
commons. Ah! how unfit it is for ascending and coming down 
from the mountains! We blush in it, in the presence of the fair. 


When the House of Hanover was in danger, the Campbells and 
their followers rose in a body to support it. They were always 
the first in every danger,—their bravery and influence prevailed ; 
and their reward is now to be disrobed and insulted in every 
possible way: but it is hardly to be believed, should such another 
occasion occur, that they shall be found on the same side again. 


Duke William’s gratitude our eyes behold. Like prisoners, 
disarmed and humbled, without dirks, without guns, swords, 
cross-belts, or pistols, we are made the Saxon’s jest. Our indig- 
nation knows no bounds. To us victory has proved an evil. 
Should Charles return we areready to stand by him: then, up 
with the Carmine plaid! then up with the rifle ! 


* Quilted pads, that cover the greater part of a packhorse’s body to 
reserve him from being galled. Summa is an old law term for a horse- 
oad: query? Gaélic. 
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ORAN DO’N EIDIDH GHAIDHEALACH. 


Fhuair mi nuaidheachd as ur, 
Tha taitneadh re run mo chridh 
Gu faighe’ mid fasan an duthch’ 
A chleachd sinn an tus ar tim. 
O’n tha sinn le gloineachan lan, 
A’ bruidheann air manran binn, 
So i deoch-slainnte Mhontrose, 
A sheasamh a choir so dhuinn. 


Chunnaic mi’ n duigh an Dun-eidean, 
Comunn na feile cruinn, 

Litir an fhortain thug sgeul, 

Air toiseach an ei’ neis dhuinn. 

Piob gu loinneil an gleus, 

Air soilleireachd re an tuim; 

Thug sinn am folluis ar ’n eideadh, 
A’s co a their reubail ruinn. 


Deich bliadhna fichead a’s corr, 

Bha casag do’ n chlo mar druim, 
Fhuair sinn ad agus cloc, 

’S cha bhuineadh an seors’ ud dhuinn: 
Buchdaill a’ dunadh ar brog, 

’Se ’m bar-ial bu bhoidhche leinn ; 
Rinn an droch fhasan a bh ’oirnn, 
Na bodaich d’ar ’n oigridh ghrinn. 


Mhill e pairt d’ ar cumachd 

On bhlar, gu mullach ar cinn ; 
Bha sinn co-lan do mhulad, 
’Sgun d’fhas gach duine gu tinn: 
’S ann a bha’n cas co duilich, 
’Sa thainig uile re’m linn, 

’Nuair a-rinn pairti Luinduinn, 
Gach ait’ a’s urram thoirt dhinn 


Fhuair e dhuinn comas nan arm, 

A dheanamh dhuinn sealg nan stuc, 
’Sa ghleidheadh ar daoine ’sa champ, 
Le fagail an neamhdean bruit. 
Thogadh e misneach nan clann, 

Gu iomairt nan lann le sunnt, 

Piob a’s bratach re crann, 

’Si caiseamachd ard mo ruin. 


Fhuair sin cothrom an drast 
A thoilicheas gradh gach dhuthch’, 
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Comas ar culaidh chur oirnn, 
Gu fharaid do phor nan lub: 
Tha sinn a nis mar is coir, 

A’s taitneadh an seol r’ar sull; 
Chuir sinn am briogis air lar, 
’S cha d’thig e gu brath a cuil. 


Chuir sinn a suas an deise, 

Bhios uallach freagarach dhuinn, 
Breacan-an-fheile preasach, 

A’s peiteag do’n eudach ur ; 

Cot’ a chadadh nam ball, 

Am bitheadh a’ charnaid dluth, 
Osan nach ceangail ar ceim, 

’S nach ruigeadh mar reis an glun, 


Togaidh na Gaidheil an ceann, 

Cha bhi iad an fanng ni’s mo, 

Dh’ thalbh na speirichin teann, 
Thug orra bhi mall gun lugh: 
Siubhlaidh iad fireach nam beann, 

A dh’ iarruidh dhamh seang le’n cu ; 
’S eutrom theid iad a dhannsa, 
Freagraidh iad srann gach ciuil. 


Tha sinn an coman an uasail 

A choisinn le chruadal cliu, 

Chuir e le teomachd laidir, 
Faoineachd chaich air cul. 

Oighre cinn-feadhna nan Gramach, 
’S ioma fuil ard na ghnuis: 

‘S ann tha Marcus an aidh 

Am mac thig an ait an Diuce. 


TRANSLATION. 
Ode on the Restoration of the Highland Dress. 
BY DUNCAN MACINTYRE. 


Tidings of gladness! tidings fraught with joy! We may agair 
resume our country’s garb. Fill every shell! more wine! fill, 
fill them high! A health to Montrose, the restorer of our rights. 


To-day I’ve seen a sight pleasant to my view! assembled 
heroes clad in belted plaids: I’ve seen and heard conspicuous 
on the hill the tuneful warlike pipes. Now in our native garb 
we may appear: and who dares taunt us with opprobrious names ? 


Our dress has been for thirty years and more, the fashion of 
foreigners : the frowsy cassock, with the hat and cloak. Buckles 
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we've had to our shoes, though ties would have better suited our 
tastes. The hateful costume made our youths appear shapeless 
and spiritless as aged clowns. 


It spoiled our symmetry from top to toe. A sickly melancholy 
seized us all. We grieved that the London party had succeeded 
in depriving us of every honour and trust. 


Our rights are now restored; we assume our favourite garb in 
spite of our wily foes: we now appear as becomes us: the gray 
galligaskins are flung away, never to be resumed. 


We have now, as in former times, those arms that can protect 
us in the field, and lay our enemies low: with which we can pro- 
cure the spoils of the mountain and the forest. We hear again 
the great pipe’s martial sounds, that excite to deeds that be- 
come the brave: again the banner waves o’er the heads of the 
valiant. 


All our hills re-echo to sounds of joy. Our men appear now 
in their beloved tartans; the coat that displays the strife of 
colours, but in which the carmine prevails. Gracefully flow our 
belted plaids. Our hose reach not the knee, nor bind the pace. 


The Gael now lifts his head, no longer encumbered with those 
fetters that lessened his speed and lowered his spirits: he now 
seeks the roe in the woods, and the deer on the hill: the rocks 
re-echo to the voice of his fleet greyhound : and, true to the viol’s 
notes, he now with a light heart leads the fair through the mazes 


of the sprightly reel. 


The debt of gratitude we owe the noble Graham shall not 
be forgotten. Before his manly eloquence our foes have quailed. 
Many a noble current flows in his veins, the heir of great Mon- 


trose. 


—-—— 


Need we extend this paper by descanting on the pictu- 
resque garb of Caledonia, by stating the respect which is 
aid to the breacan? That dress is no longer proscribed, 
and those who delight to wear it yield to none in loyalty. 
They are no longer reproached for their shabby blue caps 
and half-clad limbs. ‘The Highlander is received at the 
British court in a costume in which his late Majesty, of 
glorious memory, appeared, when he held his first court in 


the ancient palace of Holyrood. 
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SECOND LETTER OF AN AMATEUR. GIPSY. 


HERESIES IN TASTE. PARLIAMENT OF TASTE PROPOSED. INVIOLABILIT* 
OF RUINS AND OF CHURCHYARDS. DEATH'S TREE,—THE YEW, THE 
NOBLEST MAUSOLEUM. 


To the Editors of the Caledonian and Cambrian Quarterly 
Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 


So vast an hiatus maxime deflendus has occurred in my 
correspondence, that your afflicted readers, who cannot 
ossibly have forgotten me, have, ere this, doubtless given 
me up for dead in some picturesque ditch or romantic peat- 
bog. They have pictured me in their mournful imaginations 
contributing even still, in death, to that “ picturesque” 
which was a sort of religion to me alive; bleaching by the 
rock ridge, w hence I have tumbled headlong i in the pursuit 
of a “view;” formed half into a skeleton by the bone- 
pecker kite, or my peripatetic members projecting upright 
alone in the mud-bog aforesaid, adorning its naked defi- 
ciency of the arms of trees, by substituting the legs of man. 


Lord Bacon tells us, that once, on his expressing to the 
Spanish ambassador, Gondomar, some wish or design to 
leave public hfe for a private one of meditation, the latter 
began telling a tale of an old rat. He would needs forsake 
the world—of rats, and strictly forbade his dear sons to 
disturb him in his holy retreat. After some time, growing 
alarmed for papa, the young whiskered gentlemen stole in 
on him, and found him sitting in the very middle of a de- 
licious Parmasan cheese. In like manner, gentlemen, to 
ease your anxieties about my disappearance from your pages, 
I hasten to inform you, that so far from having bade adieu 
for ever to the romantic in this world, I am at ‘this moment 
sitting, in defiance of kites and bogs, in the very middle of 
one of our finest monastic ruins, by a resplendent moon, 
namely, Llanthony Abbey. Here, in this solemn vista of 
mountains, watered by the little, not unlovely, river Honddy, 
St. David, (those saints were perfect Dr. Syntaxes in their 
way,) charmed with the spot, built him a chapel, and turned 
hermit therein. In iruin, it is a seene to inspire such 
thoughts in those 

‘Who their mortality have felt, 
And seek a refuge from their hopes decayed, 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade.” 


And here is a black instead of a green one, for all above 
is lofty ranging height behind height, of the Black Moun- 
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tains. Although there is a monotony in the valley scenes, 
yet the closeness of the mountain steeps, that almost impend 
over the beautiful ruin of this abbey, now open to the sky, 
with its grassy cloisters; a certain majestic plainness in their 
very sterility; the sort of olive-tinted light they shed over its 
greened grey walls, and double row of pointed arches, 
harmonize more finely with the character of these reliques, 
which are naked of ivy and foliage, than forest scenery 
would have done. Religion seems scarcely to have lost any 
of her influence by the fall and desertion of that her pe- 
culiar abode; the yellowed and dim vastness of such scenery, 
viewed through the yawning apertures, by this cloudless 
moon, affect the mind with such a congenial tone, that 
fancy almost hears the low anthem swelling on the wind 
along with the babble of the river-brook, for it is little 
more, and readily conjures up the gentle ghost of the monk 
out of his coffin of stone beneath, to stand inviting a belated 
traveller of the vale of Ewias, or some goat-herd lost in the 
wild ravines of the Black Mountains, to a night’s rest and 
refreshment, at the low-browed arch door of the refectory. 
Memory paints the startled figure of that knight, who, in 
hunting a deer, came suddenly on the ruins of that her- 
mitage of the patron saint, and instantly exchanged the 
sword and panoply for the crucifix and the shirt of hair, 
smitten with a passion for solitude and religion by the 
sacred solemnity of the scene. 


And here it is time to return to my present position 
within the ruin. I entreat the reader to guess what objects 
called back my retrospective fancy from the reign of 
William Rufus; from the warrior-hunter standing awe- 
struck at the peeping of the hermitage ruin, — tangled 
wildwood, forgetful of his lost deer; and of the fury of the 
chase, as that holier fury and the peace of God came upon 
him. Not owls, not ivy, not ghosts, but, “in the glimpses 
of the moon,” drunken men playing at skittles! the nine- 
pins set up in the grand and venerable side aisle!! a table 
and pipes in the open green area!!! spirits rising awfully 
from the yet roofed remains of the ruin, but only revealing 
themselves to one sense—the olfactory: in plain terms, 
Llanthony Abbey is converted into an alehouse. Bearing 
testimony, as I can, to the civility, &c. of the host an 
hostess, I cannot reconcile myself at all to this metamor- 
phose, effected by the proprietor, who is, I believe, abroad ; 
for it cannot be denied, that the total demolition of such a 
monument of bygone days would not be a whit more effective 
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in obliterating wholly that influence on our minds, for the 
sake of which, chiefly, taste desires its preservation, than 
such a perversion of its uses. That a solemn sublime re- 
ligious ruin should attract so many tasteful visitants as to 
require the accommedation of an inn, 1s creditable to the 
national feeling ; but that it should itself be converted into 
a house of call, to meet that want, produces the grotesque, 
not of beauty, but absurdity. It reminds me of that so- 
lemn-thoughted shoemaker I’ve heard of, who set upright 
his own coflin, as a memento mori for ever in his eye; 
but, growing familiar with it, deemed it as well to make 
some living use of it, so, clapping in partitions, sate and 
cobbled and sang In it, making 1 serve him below as a stall, 
and above for a pantry. 

Misappropriations like this, of a beautiful antiquity, 
constitute a sort of heresy in taste, against which all true 
devotees ought to remonstrate; and “I do, for one, the 
humblest, hereby enter my protest against it. Reviewing 
ina flying way what has struck me on my last gipsy ex- 
pedition, I recall with regret many similar apostacies from 
the true taste, which I think I cannot do better than present 
in form at the tribunal of your Magazine. The editors 
thereof possess, for ought I can find to the contrary, quite 
as legitimate a “ right “divine” to exert a censorship over 
such “matters, in the most picturesque of Principalities, as 
the conductor of a daily or other periodical doth, to harangue 
all England, through a leading article, about its duties, 
rebellion passive or active, overthrow of the peers, or what 
not. If those London worthies may with applause take 
Britain and her constitution under their wing, far more may 
the former this miniature Britain, and her beauty, under 
their especial tutelage. At least, the taste for peace and 
the woods, and the waterfalls, must be as worthy of fos- 
tering as that for democracy, aristocracy, limited or un- 
controlled monarchy; for each of which, and ultra, it seems 
the delightful task of parts of the press “to rear,” heedless 
of the bloodshed to which their crade and confident opinions 
might lead. But I would propose a still more defined 
censorship. There are really offences against taste, which, 
like those against our honour, though “not cognisable by 
any known tribunal, as not assaulting person or property, 
do yet outrage feelings quite as delicate, and almost as 
sensitive to pain as that “ thing called honour.” Imagine 
a world-weary wight, pitching on some green spot among 
the mountains of his retreat, where “to set up his ever- 
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lasting rest.” It is pastoral, secluded, rustic, really Welsh. 
A year elapses ere his plans are completed, or just time 
enough for some money-making speculator to avail himself 
of some waterfall or cavern, or only the picturesque of the 
spot, to use as a raree-show, for the drawing of company. 
Up starts “the hotel,” and a row of cockney lodging-houses 
with knockers, a shop with brass-railed front, (a la Fleet- 
street,) full fronting the poor hypochondriac lover of Nature 
and her wildness, shaming his half-hidden hermitage by 
their eternal stare, as the carousing guests, grooms, coach- 
men, &c. do the pensive tenant himself. The experiment 
fails: the “hotel” shrinks into a huge, dingy, dilapidated 
pot-house ; the tenantless shops go to decay, or lodge the 
poorer poor, and thus, with bepatched panes and wildered 
forecourt, and thresholds of earth, noisy with pauper infants 
on the parish, the whole still stand in beggarly finery and 
squalid fashion, substituting a loathsome, a too real melan- 
choly, for that fine and imaginative melancholy an elegant 
mind seeks, and finds in the mossy roofs and wild-rock street, 
and the lowings and lone watch-dog bark, of the Welsh 
village by sunset, or the hamlet in the woods yellowed by 
autumn. Or more fatal still to his prospects, some wealthy 
retired citizen falls in love with Wales for its beauty and its 
rrandeur, and rather /ikes its cheap living; so there he 
ecaed for life, aud erecting his enormous fent, (alas! of 
granite and oak, not sailcloth,) it so besprawls the romantic 
site as to “ bring all Paradise before your eyes” —the Paradise 
of cockneys. 


Now I am not prepared to say that this unfortunate 
sufferer would be justified in dispatching an instant card of 
invitation to coffee and pistols,—to a morning’s shooting, at 
or over each other’s cerebral manors, as becomes good 
neighbours ; but certainly many a man has been doomed to 
death without benefit of clergy, by the law of honour, for 
a less injury: for my part, | would walk a mile daily to 
take the “lie direct” in form, from any such anti- 
picturesque gentleman, far sooner than suffer the stare 
direct of his porticoed, castellated, fire-coloured brick 
“mansion,” all day long. A tweak of the nose? what is 
it to that more provoking ¢wist suffered by one’s organ of 
“rurality”’—“lovingness,” (a perfect dislocation of one’s mood, 
“on golden hinges turning,”) when, on turning a corner of 
a mountain for the paradise of its recess roaring with 
cataracts, which fancy looked for,—behold ! some “ Paradise 
Row;” and on flouncing past the nauseous apparition, re- 
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dolent of the washing-tub, and snuffing for a breeze of the 

leasant morning mountains, to stumble on Mount Pleasant! 
a6 as these abominations may not warrant indictment, 
let there be erected in Wales a Parliament of Taste, that 
may take cognisance of them, after the fashion of those 

arliaments of love, (equally romantic and philosophical,) 
ieee to have formerly existed in France. Ours we 
might call a “ Parliament of Love of Nature.” 


What code of penal inflictions should be drawn up and 
inscribed on the bark of the beech, or engraven on the 
smooth face of a rock overnodded by wild vines, must be 
matter for future resolve; but a few modes of deterring 
evil-doers suggest themselves, as worthy of the notice of this 
conservative body. Whatever gentleman-settler in Wales 
should hereafter, think fit to live in a castle instead of a 
house, or set bricklayers and masons to work to make ruins 
instead of repairing ruins, to give a touch of romance to his 
cabbage-ground, or beautify the view from the stables, let 
him be posted as a man of bad taste in the nearest watering- 
place, not by name, but a drawing of his fine creation; 
which, hanging in the head inn room, could not fail to elicit 
from some visitors of better taste such free criticism as 
might not otherwise meet the gentleman’s ear in ten years. 
If posting a man as a poltroon by name, for liking to live, 
be according to law (of honour), this kind of posting a man 
for a pretender, and a destructive (of the picturesque,) must 
be allowed to violate no law of humanity or right. 


The prototypes of my parliament, those “ courts of love,” 
holden in the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, discussed in 
the most solemn legislatorial manner such questions of 
xrave import as these :—“ Whether jealousy be inseparable 
from love !—Whether matrimony be necessarily fatal to 
love?” A dame de chateau acted as our speaker of the 
house. She went farther and issued her arrets (according 
to the phraseology of that time.) If this appear a little 
ludicrous, be it remembered that in the gallant days of the 
Troubadours, with whom the conceit originated, the world 
seemed to have nothing at all to do, but to love. These 
courts, therefore, concerned the business of the world; and 
were not so absurb, even if conducted with all the pomp 
which the historians of Italy impute to them, in the chivalric 
eyes of knights, as in ours. How pleasant must it have 
been to hear some scarfed and crested Joe Hume calculating 
the number of negatives from the lips of a besieged fair 
one, which ought to be held to make an affirmative, and 
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amounting to a promise, the breach of which should be a 
ground of appeal to the House! But, if we are to believe 
what we are assured, these courts were often engaged on 
complaints of serious injury, (arising out of affaires de la 
ceur,) as well as frivolities. On the same principle, abund- 
ance of business would await our Parliament of Taste, of no 
frivolous kind, though still connected with that ultra-con- 
servative spirit of reverence toward the beauty of, Nature, 
on which it should be founded, as its prototypes were on 
the same sensitiveness to female beauty. 


I reason, or prate, on the assumption that every tasteful 
pilgrim to Wales becomes pro tempore as devoted a lover 
of nature as ever did one of those knights, defying each 
other to mortal combat for some charmer, once seen or 
peeped at through a lattice, become of such divine incognita, 
and hence, equally ready to consider that “ there is nothin 
in the world to be done but to see” nature. Assuredly they 
can say, with Falstaff, that they “come sweating with de- 
sire to see her.” For my part, I was always more vulne- 
rable in the eye than in the heart, and have suffered more 
severely from an eye-sore on the fair face of landscape, than 
ever did one of those heroes from the sorest wrong ever 
suffered by the dame adored, even on her very frontispiece. 


One of those seria nug@, and the most serious my present 
ilgrimage, or gipsy crusade against the anti-rural Saracen, 
ath presented me with, is nakedness of churchyards, not 
by niggard nature’s fault, but man’s. I mean that I have 
found the dead sleeping without their old accustomed roof 
over their head,—their own by prescriptive right, the black 
ceiling of the yew's way 4 That “only constant mourner 
o’er the dead” has been felled like common wood to feed the 
domestic fire, and by the last hands in which we might have 
expected to find the sacrilegious axe,—those of the church 
minister. Wishing most sincerely to every clergyman the en- 
joyment of all due respect and every comfort, warm toes inclu- 
sive, I cannot think so ill of the church system of remu- 
neration in Wales, as to believe that poverty, and not the 
will, is consenting to this unparalleled act,—a species of 
desecration equally revolting to taste and true felling. 

I happen to reside in a small town where it has been 
practised, as I am told, by a former incumbent; and nothing 
can be more striking than the bald deformity of the grey 
tower without that fine and solemn adjunct, so general in 
our churchyards, the grand gloom of “the funereal yew.” 
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Though the view of the little place in its whiteness, em- 
bosomed in a grand amphitheatre of mountains, and watered 
by the first river of South Wales, is highly aye from 
any of the declivities above, the absence of this feature, in 
every village prospect so impressive, is a perpetual want to 
the eye of taste. But this is by no means, I consider, a 
matter of mere taste. I think the moral feeling must be, at 
least, much blunted in the man who can with indifference 
look on the fall of a churchyard’s yews, and the violated 
nakedness of its aspect, with its exposed graves, after the 
work of destruction is done. Of all British trees the yew 
has the grandest associations in thoughtful minds. The 
connexion of the oak with our maritime power is but of 
recent date, for our navy is comparatively modern; but the 
“eugh obedient to the bender’s will,” boasts an antiquity of 
claim as the chief agent in England’s glory ; for the long- 
bow was the chief instrument of defence and conquest to 
Britons, before the “heart of oak” was heard of, or one 
cannon manned her “ wooden walls.” If the bow was a 
weapon of higher antiquity than the Roman arcus,—and 
though Herodotus describes reed as the substance of an 
arrow which Abaris, priest of the Hyperboreans, carried ; as 
do the Triads, in which Gwrneth the marksman is recorded 
to have shot arrows of reed, still there cannot be any doubt, 
from the high estimation in which the yew has been held 
in after ages of Britain, that the wood of this tree was found 
preferable to every other for fitting out an ancient warrior, 
and exalted that instrument into the first rank. Of the 
bow as a national weapon, the many acts of parliament 
relating to it, and the education of youth in its use, prove 
the importance. Nid hyder ond bwa,—no trust but in 
the bow,” is a British adage. 


But the yew has a stronger interest than any derived from 
bloody fields, for some minds. What ruin, monastic or 
other, even in our land, replete with such beauties, more 
solemnly affects the feelings than the ruins of an antique 
yew, the hollowness of its enormous trunk still yielding 
support to the massive black of the spreading head? The 
mystery attendant on its constant neighbourhood with the 
dead ; the surprising length of its existence, surviving brass 
and marble monuments; preceding and surviving many a 
famous empire, and making the records of family antiquity, 
preserved in the edifice it shades, with such proud care in 
those labours of stone or metal, shrink into nothingness 
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before its earthly eternity ; the gloomy darkness of its leafy 
ceiling, an aerial pall, for ever waving over those that sleep, 
and chequering into a mosaic of pale gold the common sod, 
protecting their rest beneath the moon and dews—all the 
circumstances attendant arrest the mind of the pensive tra- 
veller beyond the most solemn memorial, and “siste viator!” 
breathes from its ruinous porch or arch of shivered timber, 
without need of the graver’s art. 


In truth, what urn or tomb of men’s hands can equal in 
real grandeur this vegetable one of finest form, darkest 
melancholy of aspect, and a thousand years’ duration ? 
The tree whose roots have writhed themselves in the very 
bosoms and perishing bones of so many generations of the 
village it adorns, is not only a beautiful cenotaph, but a 
real tomb. Can it be considered empty of human remains ? 
It seems not a fantastic overstretch of thought to regard 
this sable growth of a human soil as an actual ossuary, or 
rather, natural catacomb of many family mummies; like 
those social urns of the Romans, where they sometimes de- 
posited the ashy relics of many bodies united in life by 
affection. Here, by a species of transubstantiation, not en- 
tirely miraculous like the Catholic, nor wholly poetic like 
the Pythagorean, the departed still exist in the never-wither- 
ing tree, and bow their sable heads, and stretch their 
shadowy arms,—their vile corruptible putting on the incor- 
— of nature, in their new being, over their friends and 
offspring, almost before their affectionate hands have ceased 
sticking evergreens and flowers upon the earth in which 
they saw them laid. The extent of a churchyard is so limited, 
in a little mountain parish especially, that the roots of so 
many yew’s as often occupy that extent, must, in the course 
of ages, almost involve and reticulate, in their finer anasta- 
moses, the entire cemetery soil, with all its once-thinking 
dust; from brains that have embraced the range of the 
universe, and reconnoitred, like trembling spies, the ver 
throne of God; from hearts that have throbbed for their 
kind, and luxuriated in all the affections, is updrawn the very 
sap and life of the churchyard tree. 


The loving survivor of a parent or friend erects a stone, 
or many stones, called a tomb, over the fast-perishing figure, 
in white clay, the sad effigy which alone, in mere reason’s 
eye, remains of the dear and dead ; but if the mourner long 
survive, his own faithless memento lies to him. “ Here 
lies’—that was a truth to his young eyes is a falsehood 
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The extreme nature of this last heresy against taste, will 


I trust excuse me, gentiemen, to you and youl readers, for 


expatiating thus at large on it. I must not venture on fresh 
topics, unless verv brietiv, to point them out for the re- 


marks of others. I know not whether having addressed 
the regular clergy, the dissenting members of the Church 
will excuse my addressing a single hint to their pastors. The 
influence acqu 1 by ald preachers, and I include all sects 
where the oratorical art is practised in the pulpit, after the 
fashion of the ancient orators; that is cum manibus et pedi- 
bus over the Welsh, especially in distncts of great simplicity, 
is undeniably creat. Whence arises it that conventicles and 
tippling houses increase almost in equai ratio, and ranting 

{1 immorality are on the “march” throughout Wales 
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True charity and pure morality, as part at least of Chris- 

part of the injunc- 

tions so vehemently lain on the audience by the preacher, 

who can draw their tears, set them shrieking, and shake 

drunk ona 

Sunday or oftener than twice a week, (Fair trme excepted,) 

<hewn clearly, by his force of fist and logic, to be the real 


sin against the Holy Ghost which has divided commentators 


tian duty, ougnht, I conceive, to form 


, . } , 7 
them as with a convulsion. VW ere the vettin 
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in opinion, would not the ettect be great and good? In the 
i . : 

course of this journey It was the fate, a pretty lrequent one, 


of my two boy-companions and myself, to be benighted and 
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hour ten p.m. betwixt a boggy mountain foot, and river side, 
not far, it proved afterwards, from the utterly solitary poor 
hamlet, Llanwrtholl, near Rheidar. In the midst of “ many 
connie? "in ahick was little “ wisdom,” (for what is the 
wisest man in the middle of a bog, “hungered”’ since cock- 
crowing, two sons equally blank ‘and deplorable within and 
without, for advisers, bread, bed, and guide post, alike wrap- 
ped in a fearful obscurity ?) just as we were about to follow 
none of them, hark ! the happy sound of voices! Nay, hap- 
piest of all, of singing voices, a pledge at once of eood hu- 
mour and promise of ventle euldance from the harmonists 
By a welcome twang of the nasal, in the “concord,” we be- 
came assured that those “sweet sounds” were not aerial, 
which in our Trinculo-and-Stephano plight of romance and 
darkness, and rain-water, we might have fancied them ; and 
unromantic as it may seem, Ariel himself and his harp would 
have jarred abominably on our ears, after that gentler music 
of our fancies, fed now by hope, the bubble and squeak of a 
supper of ham and eges, in a frying-pan; and that angelic 
creature we already saw frying them, no matter who, even 
were she another witch Sycorax. Alas for human hopes ! 
After long knocking at the farm-house door in vain, an 
anery member of that singing body appeared, but most re- 
luc ‘tantly. It was a Meeting ! '* Qur intrusion, even to the 
modest extent of asking our w ay, seemed a profanation. The 
man who came from listening to a furious declaimer on the 
religious belief of that Founder who said “ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me,” thought it much, in a surly whisper 
—= a nasal groan, to conduct my “little children” and self 
few paces to the house end, and leave us in a swamp he 
sai d a lane, to find our way by a verbal direction ; short, 
and quite impossible for us to follow, as he must have known 
very well. So much for the practical and the theoretical in 
Christianity! After so long a tirade, I know not if I ought 
to mention the following incident, shortly as it may be told. 
My horse took fright so as to endanger me, one day, at the 
breaking out, all at once, of the zeal of a preacher, whose 
lungs were of more than. ordinary power; how many horse, 
1 never heard. Would it not be merciful to passengers, 
where a chapel adjoms a road, to station one at the door to 
vive fair warning of what is coming, as prior to the ear- 
rendimg report of firearms, and their fatal effect, a just ma- 


“A meeting,” in Wales, by common acceptation, means a congregation 
met together for the celebration of religious ceremonies. 
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gistrate reads the riot act; the little difference here, being, 
that the riot is within doors, and the peace endangered by 
the warning party ? 

Hoping that through the intervention of your influence, 
and the “march of taste” hereafter, abbeys will not be 
turned into dwelling-houses, nor dwelling-houses into cas- 
tles or abbeys; that no ruins but Time’s shall be deemed 
legitimate, asserting the supremacy of his scythe over the 
trowel of the bricklayer ; ; that the pride of the pic turesque, 
a Welsh churchy ard, shall be left inviolate in the “ holiness” 
of its “ beauty,” ” to transpose a text, and that poor lost tra 
vellers may receive the Christian charity of help, eatdithe 
standing a meeting of good Christians unluckily holden at 
the time. 

I beg to subscribe myself, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tue AMATEUR Gipsy. 
from my Cloister in the Abbey of Llanthony. 


GAELIC PROVERBS. 


Tuomas of Ercritpoun, better known as Thomas the Rhymer, 
is the reputed author of several predictions, current among the 
Highlanders, although there is no reason to believe he knew the 
Gaélic, or prophesied in that language. It is probable that they 
were imputed to this celebrated personage for want of better au- 
thority. - The following has in many places been too truly fulfilled : 


‘¢ Cuiridh fiacail na chaorach an ecrann air an sparr.” 


The tooth of the sheep will lay the plough on the shelf. 


‘¢Bithidh muileann air gach alt, agus ath air gach cnoc; 
Tombae aig na buachaillean, ’us gruagaichean gun naire.’ 


There shall be a mill on eve ry brook, a kiln on every height ; 
herds shall use Tobacco, and young women shall be aithet 
shame. 
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LEGISLATION FOR THE IRISH. 


May, 1833. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Your Magazine being “a general Celtic repertory,” the 
subjoined particulars respecting the Gael Eirinach may not 
be uninteresting at the present time to‘the readers of so 
unique and interesting a publication. 

The unhappy situation of Ireland, so miserably convulsed 
by the turbulent passions of an irritated peasantry, is, and 
has long been a subject of deep regret; and the attention 
which has unfortunately been of late drawn towards that 
part of the empire, is calculated to excite some curiosity 
regarding the history of the country. The diflerence of 
opinion, as to the cause of the deplorable state of society in 
most parts of that fine island, shews that it is not well un- 
derstood. I have not the presumption, like some writers, to 
imagine I have discovered a panacea for the evils afflicting 
this ill-fated land. I write less as a politician than as an 
antiquary; but as such a profession is eminently useful in 
pioneering through rough tracts, and smoothing the march 
of others, more provident of their time, and confident in 
their individual judgment, than desirous of benefiting by 
the light of historical documents, some curious facts, appa- 
rently but little known, may be through your kindness ad- 
vantageously brought in view. From these, the illiberality 
or injustice of former English governments, in denying the 
protection of the laws to the Lrish, while at the same time 
they were claimed as liege men, by the right of conquest, if 
not in some sort by their own offer, as well as papal gift, will 
be seen; and it will strike every one that the want of cordia- 
lity between the two countries, existing so strongly even 
how, Is, I a great measure, to be traced to that impolitic 
system of exclusion and degradation, pursued for centuries 
after Henry LL., towards the “mere Insh.” The cause ap- 
pears to me sufficient to affect until a much later period the 
sensitive and inflexible Kelt, without taking into considera- 
tion the divided allegiance which it is maintained their reli- 
gion produced after the reformation, and which occasioned 
the remark of King James, that they were but half subjects; 
having their souls drawn one way by the Pope, while their 
bodies only turned another way, were subject to him. 


Henry I. invaded freland in 1172, and the Pope solemnly 
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bestowed the soverei ignty on the crown of England, as it 
was believed he had the’ right to do, yet it is evidk nt that 
the island was not conquered. For a long time the English 
could not without great difficulty maintain themselves 
within the “ Pale” or district where they settled, and the 
irritation of the natives was certainly not softe seid by laws 
which prevented them from obtaining Justice in a suit 
against the English settlers or their adhere nts.* The poor 
Gaél were unable to bring an action at law, against any 
one, however aggrieved, except they had pure hased denizen- 
ship at a heavy Cost; which method of emane ipation con- 
tinued in use until the reion of James I. 


There was indeed a plea which sometimes availed them: 
five bloods or five races were enfranchised, and enabled to 
take the benefit of the English laws. These tribes, “qui 
evaudeant lege Anglicana,” are enumerated in the 3d Edward 
II., as the O’Neals de’ Ultonia, or of Ulster; the O’Briens 
de Thomonia, or Thomond ; the O Malaghlins de Media, or 
Meath; the O’Connaghers de Connacia, or Connaught; 
and the Mac Murroghs de Lagenia, or Leinster. 

A few cases will illustrate the condition of the “pure 
lrish” in those days, and the spirit which directed the 
measures pursued by their Saxon lawgivers. 


Anno 29 Edward I., before the justice in eyre at Drog- 
heda, Thomas le Botteler brought an action of detenu 
against Robert de Almain, for certain goods; to which it 
was objected, “quod non tenetur el inde respondere, co 
quod est Hibernicus, et non de libero sanguine. Thomas 
however swore, on the sacrament, that he was an English- 


man. 

In the 28th of Edward III., an action of trespass was 
raised by Simon Neal, agi unst William Newlagh, for break- 
ing his close in C landalkin, county of Dublin. The defence 
was that the plaintiff, “ Hibernicus est, et non de quinque 


Three innovations which Henry made on the Irish customs, as enume- 
seal in an old ms., seem not very objectionable. ‘The first was the ruling 
and ordering of the aan th by curates ; the second was how the people should 
behave to them, &c. ; the third referred to making wills; evidently meant to 
break their adherence to the Brehon law of gavelkind. A man was first to 
reckon what he owed, and the residue, after paying his debts, was to be 
divided into three parts. If married, one went to his wife, one to the 

children, and one ‘to be spente for the weale of his sowle.” If he had no 
children, the half went for the last purpose. This resembles the Scottish 
division, viz. the dead’s part, the wife’s part, and the bairn’s part of 
vear.— Lis. dar. 
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sancuinibus,” but he was able to prove himself of the 
O’Neals of Ulster, and was therefore awarded damages. 


in the 4th Edward II., at Waterford, before John Wogan, 
chief justice, Robert Wayleys was annuied of the slaughter 
of John Mac Ivor, Mac Gille mory; but it was alleged that 
he must be held guiltless, “quia dicit, quod predictus 
Johannes fuit purus Hibernate us et non de libero sanguine.” 


More to the same purpose might be cited, and those who 
are curious may consult Sir John Davies’s “ True Causes 
why Ireland was never subdued,” 1612. 


The English seem to have accounted the natives an in- 
ferior race of men, with whom it was not proper in any w ay 
to assimilate. The opinion in Trevisa’s Polychronicon, that 
whoever associated with them became “besmytted with thei ur 
treason,” certainly influenced those who enacted laws, 
which, under he “avy penalties, forbade any to marry, foster, 
or make gossip, 7. e, become godfathers or mothers; or even 
to trade with the Irish in their markets. By an Act of 
Henry V. the Irish were banished from England, and pro- 
hibited from entering British inns of court, lest the students 
should be infected with their barbarous principles. Another 
statute set a price on the head of an Irishman entering the 
pale, if he was not in the company of an Englishman of good 
repute, wearing the English apparel; and finally, in the 
28th of Henry VIII., it was ordained that none should 
marry a person of Syiah blood, even although a denizen by 
charter, unless he had done both homage and fealty to the 
king in chancery, and was bound by sureties to be a loyal 
subject. 

The legislators took the consequence of these laws as the 
cause, and armies were from time to time sent to Ireland by 
which the people were overawed, indeed, but never pac ified. 
Their own Brehon law was decried, yet the English law was 
withheld from them. They could not legally purchase 
lands, but their own hereditary possessions were forfeited by 
rebellion, or simply resistance to those who they alleged had 
no right to intermeddle with their affairs. The desper rate 
wars which such policy occasioned, would, says Sir John 
Davies, “have lasted till the world’s end, if shies had not 
been at last protected and governed by law ;” but this better 
policy was not introduced until the time of James I. Under 
- system of misrule, which drove even Enelishmen of the 
ale to the adoption of Irish manners, and opposition to 
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their own government, if is not greatly to be wondered ¢ 
that the natives, natur uly prone to re ‘taliate on those en 
injured them, should adhere with enthusiasm to their own 
more equitable institutions, or that they should cheerfully 
make oath to their priests, that they would ¢ ‘spare neither 
life nor goods in opposing the English deputy.” 


However partial the Irish, as Kelts, might be to their 
ancient, and in many respec ie well-re: alailal usages, they 
were not so perverse ly blind to the advantages of adopting 
judicious “ reform,” and putting an end to continued rapine 
and bloodshed, as some have supposed. In the reign of 
Edward ILI. a petition was forwarded to him, praying 
that all the Lrish might be permitted to enjoy the Enelish 
law, without bemg obliged to pure thase individual en- 
franchisement ; but the lords of that country, that is, 
the Enclishme n of “the Pale,” advised his majesty to 
refuse his assent, as the natives could not be allowed that 
privilege without danger to the crown, Again: the Byrnes 
of the mountains prayed Henry VII. that their country 
might be made shire ground, and called W icklow; and in 
the same reign, O’ Donnel covenants with the lord deputy, 
“Si Dominus Rex velit reformare Iliberniam,” he and his 
people would cheerfully embrace the English laws. Here 
it is just to quote the words of Sir J. Davies, who declares 
that “the [rish loved equal justice, and would rest. perfectly 
satisfied with the execution thereof although it were against 
themselves, so as they might have the protection and benefit 
of law.” 

There was naturally a want of confidence in a government 

» jealous of this class of its subjects, and it is not to be 
decid that the even balance of justice was sometimes 
turned by the influence of suitors. In the 20th Edward LV. A 
O’Neal, one of the five bloods, on his marriage with a lady 
of the family of Wildare, thought it necessary to obtain a 
special Act of parliament, to secure his own denizenship. 


The form of a deed of this sort was as follows: “ Edwardus 
[V., Willielmo O’Bolgir capellanum de Hibernica natione 
de gratia nostra speciale, &e., concessimus eidem Will”, 
quod ipse libere sit, status, et libere conditionis, & ab omne 
servitute Hithernica liber et quietus, et quod ipse legibus 
Anglicanus in omnibus et per omnia utt possit et raude re, 
eodem modo, quo homines Angliei infra dictam terram eas 
habent,’ Xe. 

In certain cases it would appear, that thew own Keltic 
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Eric, scotice assythment, or reparation for bloodshed, was 
acce pte ‘d. One Roger, who had assumed the name De 
Canteton, a compliance with an Act,* which we may conclude 
had some weight in his favor, was adjudged to pay five 
mares to the king, although it was proved he had been all 
his lifetime held as a Hibernian, and known by his patro- 
nymic O’Hederiscall. The chain of illiberality and false 
maxims in the government of this country might be brought 
down to the present day, but I have shown enough to con- 
vince the unprejudiced that Ireland has been, from remote 
time, ruled in ignorance of her best interest, or that of the 
British empire. —Is this policy? Is it humanity or justice? 


Yours, Ke. 
SEANACHADH. 


* Edward IV. c. 16, every Irishman shall take to himself an English sur- 
name, of a town, as Sutton, Chester, Trym, Skryne, Cork, Kinsale; or 
colour, as White, Black, Brown ; or art or science, as Smith, Carpenter; or 
ottice, as Cook, Butler; and that he and his issue shall use this name under 
pain of forfeiting his goods annually as long as he offends; to be levied 
twice a year for the king’ s wars. ‘The Act also strictly prohibits the use of 
the Irish habit. 





SONNET. 


WRITTEN ON THE DAY OF MY COMING OF AGE, 


To-pay lve passed life’s FE “quinoctii al o'er 
In my frail bark—'tis mine, on either side, 
To see the same swell of the sullen tide ; 
Qn either side to hear the same wild roar : 
All, ail is drear expanse—behind, before, 
A cheerless blank ; nor have I yet descried 
Those spots on which my fond young hopes relied, 
*eruvia’s coasts, or Ce ‘ylon’s Ss spicy shore. 


Oh! would I had not e’er unfurled a sail 
To dare the fury of the ocean-storm, 
Perchance to founder on some sunken reef! 
But how can late repentance now avail ? 
Oh! fora port, with shelter safe and warm, 
To ease me of my full rich freight of grief 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS. HISTORY OF 
THE CLANS, 


BY JAMES LOGAN, ESQ., F.S.A.. AUTHOR OF THE “SCOTTISH GAEL.” 





SLIOCHD MAC GILLEAN.—TRADITION RESPECTING MURDOCH MAC LEAN, 
OF LOCHBUY. 

Tuer Mac Leans, or Mac Laines, as this branch of the clan 

prefer spelling their name, of Lochbuy, a division of the 

tribe descended, about 1390, from Eaindubh, Black John of 

Duart, and located in the island of Mull, have borne a 

distinguished part in the transactions of their country. 


Concerning one of the chiefs of this clan is preserved a 
curious tradition, which is still current, and is thus related. 


Ewan Cean-sec, or Ewan of the little head, became 
involved in a feud with another chief, and it being found 
quite impossible to settle the quarrel by any other. means, 
it was resolved to bring it to the decision of the sword, and 
the time and place for the determination of the dispute were 
forthwith appointed. 


Lochbuy, according to common practice in those days, 
went to a famous weird woman, or reputed witch, in order 
to obtain some information as to the result of the impending 
battle. The buidseach told him, that should his lady hap- 
pen, without solicitation, to lay breakfast before himself and 
his men, the morning when the "y were prepare od to march to 
the countiat, he would certainly prove victorious; but if she 
should not, he would as sure ly be defeated. This was very 
disagreeable intelligence to Lochbuy, for although he him- 
self was noted for “ Highland hospitality,” his lady was, 
unfortunately, the reverse ; but for this there was of course 
no help. 

The morning arrived when the fate of the adverse clans 
was to be decided, and Mae Lean’s stout Cearnach and 
Galloglach, the light and heavy armed troops of the Gacl, 
mustered at the castle; ; the banner waved in the western 
breeze, and the echoes returned the inspiriting notes of the 
mi artial bagpipes. Ewan came forth clad in the clogaid and 
lurich,* and his war steed snorted as if impatient for the 
approaching battle. 

The time for departure approached, but there was no 
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appearance of breakfast; and the chief, tortured by anxiety, 
could scarcely suppress his inward emotion, as he ruminated 
on the fatal prediction, Loth as he was to “do the deed,” 
by which his fate that day would be decided, the clamours 
of his devoted clansmen for their “ morning meat,” com- 
pelled the maddened laird to call for food. His tardy spouse 
at last placed bread, with maighders of milk before the 
warriors, who, impatient for the battle, quickly despatched 
the frugal meal; but the unhappy Ewan, broke not his 
fast; agitated by sorrowful reflection, he paced in silence, 
but with hurried step, the castle court. 

The band set off to meet their foes, they engaged, “ chief 
mixed his strokes with chief, and man with man; as the 
troubled noise of the ocean, when roll the waves on high, 
as the last peal of the thunder of Heaven, such is the noise 
of the battle. Death raises his voices around, and mixes 
with the sound of shields. The groans of the people spread 
over the hills; the sound was like the thunder of night, 
when the cloud bursts on Cona, and a thousand ghosts 
shriek at once in the hollow wind.” 


The Mac Leans, among whom it is an immemorial maxim 
never to turn their backs on a foe, however numerous, 
fought with characteristic bravery and determination, but 
they were vanquished, and Lochbuy, covered with wounds, 
fell on the well-contested plain. His body was interred, 
with customary pomp, in the venerated isle of Lona, but his 
spirit is not yet permitted to rest. Wrapped in the same 
cloak which he wore at his death, his ghost is often seen 
riding the very cream-coloured horse which bore him in the 
last of his fields; and long as it is since the occurrence of 
that event, the robe is as green, and both steed and rider 
are as active as ever. 

To the people of Mull the spectre seems well known, and 
the appearance of Ewan Cean-beag is minutely described in 
some of their local ballads, in which his arthly prowess 1s 
also celebrated. In popular opinion it is the kindly office of 
Ewan’s spirit to be present wherever any of the family of 
Lochbuy are in danger; and from the execution of this pa- 
ternal function, neither mountain, nor main, nor distance, 
nor tempest, can prevent him. He is seen at night riding 
securely in tracts where deer and ghosts only could find foot- 
ine; he has often crossed between Scotland and Ireland with 
supernatural celerity, and among the latest of his recorded 
exertions was his appearance with the Black-watch in Spain 
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and Portugal, particularly at Burgos, when attacked by that 
celebrated regiment. He there watched over the young 
Murdoch Mac Lean, of Lochbuy, who at that time held a 
commission in the corps. 


IAN GARBIHL, MAC LEAN OF COLL. 


Between the laird of Coll and Mac Niel, of Barra, there 
arose In a former age, very unhappy and protracted dissen- 
sions. ‘They originated from a marriage between Barra and 
the widow of Mae Lean, of Coll, whose heir was then in 
minority. This youth was treated with much disrespect and 
harshness by his oide or stepfather ; and taking advantage of 
his youth, the ambitious chief even hoped by the influence 
he had acquired to be able to add the fertile island of Coll 
to his own possessions. 


The young chief, resenting this unnatural conduct, by the 
advice of his friends fled to Ireland, where he remained 
until, attaining the years of discretion, he determined to force 
his enemy from the lands of his inheritance, and assume 
the management of his own affairs. In prosecution of this 
design he collected as many of his friends and followers as 
he could muster, and set sail for Coll, where he safely landed 
at a place called ‘ the hidden harbour.” 


In his passage from Ireland he landed at the castle of 


Ardtorinish, in Morven, where he found his uncle Mae Leod, 
of Harris, a prisoner to Mae Donald, lord of the isles. De- 
termined to rescue him if possible, he boldly and alone 
entered the place with his battle-axe, and his resolute be- 
haviour, with the knowledge of his force, procured the release 
of his kinsman, who accompanied him on his expedition 
home. When he landed at Coll, a faithful adherent met 
him, and gave him important information respecting the state 
of affairs on the Island. Barra, the woman said, was living 
at Grisipoll, on the opposite side; but he maintained a con- 
stant correspondence, by a trusty messenger, with the castle 
of Breacachadh, near where Coll then was; and it happened 
that while the woman was talking she observed the messen- 
cer leave the castle to give information of the landing of the 
hostile armament. On this, she pointed him out, and ob- 
served, that if he was not intercepted, the object of the 
young chief would certainly be defeated. 

| Among the followers of Coll was one Gilli-riavach, or the 
oreyvish coloured lad, who offered, for the free possession of 
the lands of Darvaiz, to bring to his master the head of 
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Barra’s messenger. The proposal was at once agreed to, 
Gilli-riavach went after the man, and having by a circuitous 
route got before him unperceived, he sat down i In apparent 
carelessness at a place called Bealach-na-foille, or the pass 
of treachery, probably so named from this event. When 
the scout came up, Coll’s follower inquired the news. “ News 
enough,” replied he, “ Tan Garbh is landed, and is on his 
way to Grisipoll with his company, and [ am in great haste 
to warn Mac Niel, lest he be taken by surprise.” ‘ Would 
it not be better,” says Gilli-riavach, “ that you had some sig- 
nal by which you could inform your master, when yet at a 
distance, whether the strangers are friends or foes.” “Indeed, 
there is a sure sign,” replied the other, “if they are foes, 
[| shall not go near them, but if they he friends I shall put 
myself on my white steed, at their head.” “I have heard 
enough,” cried Gilli- riavach, starting to his feet, and, drag- 
ging ‘the man to the ground he stabbed him ; ; then monnting 
his horse he hastened to lead on Coll and his warriors, whom 
he had ordered previously to come up, and marched towards 
Grisipoll. Mac Niel, although deceived by this stratagem, 
having 120 good men, about an equal number to his anta- 
gonist, mare shed out and valiantly gave battle. During the 
tight the rival chiefs met hand to hand, when lan Garbh must 
have been overcome by the more powerful Mac Niel, but for 
the timely assistance of Gilli-riavach. He brought Barra to 
his knee, ‘and having thus restored the advantage to his chief, 
he left them to fight it out. He himself, however , met with 
more than his match in Barra’s foster brother, from whom 
he was forced to retreat, although ia giving ground he still 
faced his foe. At last, driven to the verge of a deep run- 
ning stream, he, by an astonishing leap “hackwarte saved 
his life, by ¢ avoiding a blow given with such force that the 
battle-axe sunk far into the ground, and got so intangled 
that the brave Galloglach could not readily disengage it. 
Cilli-riavach seeing his advantage, instantly sprang forw: ard, 
and killed his then defenceless antagonist. Mac Niel was 
defeated, and Ian Garbh, restored to his possessions, per- 
formed his promise to his. heroic clansman, whose descen- 
dants long held the farm he so gallantly acquired. The Gil- 
liriavach’s leap is yet pointed ‘out over the stream of Gri- 
sipoll, and few would undertake to clear the chasm, by 
springing forward. 
Mac Niel, it appears, attempted to recover the island, but 
he was in turn invaded by Coll, who took his castle and held 
possession of Barra for seven years, by way of punishment 
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for his presumption. The claidheamh-more, or two-handed 
sword of lan Garbh, (John the athletic,) is preserved in the 
armoury at Drumfin, near Tobermory, where the chief now 
resides, and the wooden part of the hilt is very beautifully 
carved in the favorite tracery ornament. His leg bone, 
which Dr. Johnson shuddered at beholding, was long pre- 
served at Breacachadh castle as a curiosity for its large size. 
There have been two who bore the same appellation i in the 
family; the hero of this sgeulachd was the son of Lachlan 
Bronach, of Duart, the founder of the Coll branch of the 

clan, w ho lived in the reign of James I., say 1430. 





Tue two following letters of the great marquis of Mon- 
trose are transcribed from the originals, preserved in the 
charter poe of the Mac Leans of Goll, which, by the kind- 
ness of the present chief, I was allowed to examine. 

“SIR, 

“Having occasion to write to those fields, I cannot 
be forgetful of your willingness and good affection to his 
Majesty’s service, but acknowlec lge it to you, and thank 
you heartily for it, assuring you that i in what lyes in my 
pour you shall bad the eood. Meanwhyle I shall expecte 
that you will continue yr loyal Indevours in wishing those 
* * * * * expect you to appeare * * * obedient then 
they doe, and loyal in thy Princes service, whe reby I assure 
(you) you shall fynd me ever yr faithful friende,” 


“Petty; 17 April, 1646. MonrrROSE,”’ 
For the Laird of Coall. 


SiR, 

“7 must heartily thank you for all y* willingness 
and good affection to his Majesty’s service, and particularly 
the sending along of your sone, to who I will heave ane 
particular respect, hoping also th: it you will still continue 
ane good instrument for the advancing ther of the King’s 
service, for which, and all yr former loyall carriages, be con- 
fident you shall fynd the effects of his: Majesty’s favour, as 
they can be witnesses for you, by your very faithful friend, 

Stretheardale ; 20th Jany, 1648.* MoNTROSE, 
For my very loving friend the Laird of Coall. 

There is another letter in the same depository, of 
different character, but not devoid of interest, as illustrating 


This is dated by Boswell, who saw it, “ Strethearne, 1646.” Inver- 
maillie he makes “ Invinvalie.” 
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the state of Highland society. The slaughter committed on 
a member of a subordinate clan was resented with charac- 
teristic spirit. The principle of blood for blood was rigo- 
rously pursued in this case, and Cameron was not the first 
man whose friends, powerful as they might be, were unable 
to save him from retributive justice. Many a Highlander 
has been obliged to seek protection with a neutral tribe, 
where he has been saved from his pursuers, and where his 
descendants have amalgamated with their adopted clan. 


“Strone; 6 March, 1737. 
“ DEAR Sir, 

“The long standing tract of firm affectionat 
ffreindship twixt your worthy predecessors and ours, affords 
us such assurance as that we may have full relyance on 
your favour and undoubted friendship, in recommending 
the bearer, Ewen Cameron, our cousin, son to the deceast 
Dugall Me Conil, of Innermaillie, sometime in Glenpean, 
to your flavour and conduct, who is a man of undoubted 
honestie and discretion, onlie that he has the misfor- 
tune of being alleged to have been accessorie to the killing 
of one of Mc Martin’s familie, about 14 years ago, upon 
qch alledgeance the Mac Martins are now sanguine on 
revenging, that they are fullie resolved for the deprivation 
of his life: to the preventing of qch you are relyed on by 
us as the onlie fit imstrument, and a most capable person. 
Therefore your flavour and protection is expected and in- 
treated during his good behaviour, and failing of qch beha- 
viour, you’! please use him as a most insignificant person 
deserves. 


“Sir, he had upon the alledgeance foresaid been trans- 
yorted, at Locheal’s desire, to. ffrance, to gratify the Mc 
lartins, and upon his return home, about five years ago, 

married, but now he is so much threatened by the Me 
Martins, that he is not secure enough to stay qr he is, 
being Ardmurchen, which occasions this trouble to you. 
Wishing prosperitie and happiness to attend still yourself, 
worthie. lady, and good ffamilie, we are in the most : affec- 
tionat manner, Dr Sir, 


Y' most obliged, affectionat, and most humble servants, 
Ducati Cameron, of Strone, 
Ducati Cameron, of Barr, 
DuGALL CAMERON, of Inveriskvoulline, 
Ducati CAMERON, of Invermallie. 
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ANCIENT BRITISH SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT 
IN CWMDU, BRECONSHIRE 





in Theophilus Jones’s History of Brecknockshire, as well as in the 
later editions of Camden, notice is taken of an ancient sepulchral 
stone, bearing a Latin inscription, and described as lying in a 
field in the parish of St. Michael Cwmdu, in the county of 
Brecon; and, as the inscription is there very inaccurately given, 
a more correct account may not be unacceptable. 

This stone, of which the accompanying print is a represen- 
tation, may now be seen in one of the south buttresses of the 
above-named parish church, together with a brass plate contain- 
ing the following inscription : 

“CATACUS HIC JACIT 
FILIUS TEGERNACUS. 
‘¢ Here lies Carroc 
The son of Teyrnoc.” 
‘“This stone was removed from a field called Tir Gwenlli, about 
one mile s.s.w. of this church of St. Michael Cwmdu, and 
placed in this buttress for preservation by the Rev. Tuomas 


Price, Vicar, a.p. 1830,* having been presented to him for 


””? 


that purpose a the owner, the Rev. T. Lewis. 
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As this act of removal might, by those ep a with the 
circumstances which led to it, be charged upon the above-named 
gentleman as a violation of antiquarian principles, it may be 
necessary to state that this stone had evidently been so frequently 
moved about, that its original position could not be as much as 
conjectured at, and the last situation it occupied was that of a 


When the church was rebuilt. 
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foot-bridge across a brook, where it had been placed by the 
tenant of the land; and, as the next use to which it should be 
applied would probably be such as to cause its entire demolition, 
this removal to a place of safety will at least be held excusable. 
And also, as in all probability it was originally placed over the 
grave of Cuttawc, the founder and patron saint of the neigh- 
bouring parish church of Llangattock, its present sanctuary has 
not been inappropriately selected. 

This relic of antiquity, which consists of a rude stone pillar, 
is six feet and a half long by one foot thick; the letters are well 
sunk, and, from the natural hardness of the stone, (breccia,) in 
cood preservation. In consequence of its being found near the 
ancient Roman station of Gaer, the inscription has by some been 
considered as of the Roman period; but a more attentive obser- 
vation must convince us that it cannot be earlier than the sixth 
century; and indeed, the form of the letters bears the character 
of that and of the two succeeding centuries, as may be seen, on 
consulting Astle’s Progress of Writing, where specimens of the 
alphabet of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries are given, 
and which precisely correspond with the letters upon this monu- 
ment; particularly the square C, the S-shaped G, and the N 
with the transverse stroke near the centre, resembling a capital 
H, and frequently mistaken for that letter.* And various cir- 
cumstances lead us to attribute this inscription to the latter part 
of the sixth century. 

Another reason why it should be considered as subsequent to 
the period of the Roman government of Britain, is the corrupt 
Latinity which it exhibits. This may be seen in the word jacit, 
a common substitute for zacet; and also in the form of the word 
Tegernacus, Which has the nominative termination instead of the 
genitive. This is precisely what we might expect to meet with 
in the sixth or seventh century; for, among the scraps of Latin 
oceasionally introduced into their compositions by the early 
Welsh bards, a similar absence of grammatical correctness may 
be observed ; as, for instance, in the words Dews, Rex Regwm, 
Sola [i. e. Sol], &c. 

sut it is not in this secluded corner of the world alone, where 

From the equivocal appearance which the last-mentioned two letters 


present to those unacquainted with the alphabets of the early aud middli 
aves, the last name has frequently been read TEFSERHACUS 
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the ancient British still maintained its ground as the vernacular 


tongue, that these corruptions of the Latin are found; they are 
to be met with even in countries much nearer the Roman capital, 
and where the Latin laneuage had in a great measure supplanted 
that of the natives: for Legrand, in his ‘ Observations sur les 
Troubadours,” remarks that Gregory of Tours, who flourished in 
the sixth century, and who was a native of Auvergne, laments 
his inability to write the Latin language grammatically, ‘II 
ignore, dit il les déclinaisons des noms, ue sait nullement placer 
les prepositions, confond le masculin, le feminine, et le neutre, 
ablatif et l’acusatif.” * 
who has given an edition of his work, it is asserted that there are 


And, upon the authority of D. Ruinart, 


in existence mss. in which that ancient author is really as inac- 
curate in his Latinity as he has represented himself; although 
later copyists, better acquainted with the language, have, in their 
transcripts, corrected those errors. Legrand also states that the 
same editor (Ruinart) has, in his appendix, given specimens of the 
corrupt state into which the Latin had fallen during that era; 
consisting of certain forms of legal documents, according to the 
customs of Angers, and which the following extract from a form 
of marriage settlement may suffice: ‘*Tu dulcissima sponsa mea 
ad die filicissimo nupciarum tibi per hane cessione dileco adque 
transfundo, ut in tuee jure hoe recepere dibeas. Cidot ubi bracile 
valente solidus tantus, toneneas tantas, lectario ad lecto vestito 
valente solidus tantus, inaures aureas valente solidus tantus, 
annolus valentes solidus tantus. Cido tibi caballus cum sambuca 
et omnia stratura sua, boves tantus, vaccas cum sequentes tantus, 
ovis tantus, solidis tantus.” After such utter disregard of all 
grammar and syntax, and that too in the heart of France, “‘ [Hic 
jacit filius Tegernacus” will appear almost a classic compo- 
sition. 

In addition to the foregoing, this inscription presents another 
feature not wholly uninteresting to the antiquary; and that is 
the introduction of the quiescent G into the word Tegernacus, 


which is evidently a Latinizing of the Welsh word Teyrnoc, ac- 


* Anciens Fabliaux, vol. ii. For want of access to Gregory of Tours, 
Levrand’s own words are given here. 

+ Such words as cido for cedo, and dibeas for debeus, &c. shew a systematic 
substitution of the ¢ for the e in Latin words, and illustrate the form of the 
word jacié in our old British inscriptions. 
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cording to the practice of that period. This style of orthography, 
in proper names, seems to have been universal among our old 
Latin writers, as may be seen in the works of Gildas and 
Nennius, &c.; where such words as Gwrtheyrn, Cyndeyrn, &c. 


are changed into Vortigern and Kentigern, or some such form, 


&c. For instance, in Gunn’s Nennius, we have a transcript of 


that author made from an ancient ms. in the Vatican, of the 
tenth century, in which this style of orthography is found; e. g. 
 Gurthegirnus autem regnabat in bryttannia;” and again 
“ Briacat; filius pascent ; Pascent filius guorthegirn; Guorthe- 
girn filius gquortheneu, &c.”” But when these names are found 
in Welsh compositions, they are always written as pronounced, 
according to the orthography of that language, as may be seen in 
the old chronicle of Tysilio. ‘* Ac yn y dived vedy na by undeb 
rydynt y dayth Grrtheyrn Gyrthenau, &c.” This introduction 
of the quiescent G seems to have been adopted by the Irish and 
Gaelic writers still more generally than the Welsh, as we find it 
not only in their Latinized names, but even in their Celtic com- 
positions, together with several other consonants which at present 
have no oral power whatever. At what period this system was 
adopted, or for what purpose, whether it was merely an etymo- 
logical index, and never aflecting the sound of words, or whether, 
by a change in the pronunciation of the language, these conso- 
nants have gradually lapsed into a quiescent state, and become 
entirely mute, must be left to Gaelic scholars to determine. 

Who this Cattawe was remains to be ascertained. There were 
two of the name who are recorded among the ancient British 
saints: Cattwg ap Gwynlliw, who lived in the sixth century, 
and Cattwg ap Brychan in the fifth, and who died in France, 
probably in Brittany.* There were also at least two saints named 
Teyrnawe about the same period. Several churches in the Prin- 
cipality are dedicated to St. Cattog, but to which of the per- 
sonages bearing that name the honour of having founded them 
belongs, may not in every case be easily determined. The 
church of Llangattock Crickhowel, in Breconshire, is said to be 
dedicated to the son of Brychan; but the authority is too vague 
to be much relied on. On the other hand, as the parish adjoins 


that in which this ancient monument lay, it is not unreasonable 


Kadawe ap Brychan yn ffraine y Gorwedd—Bonedd y Saint. 
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to suppose that the church was founded by Carrawe ar 
TEYRNAWC. 

Should any of our readers who may chance to visit the cele- 
brated vale of Crickhowel, in South Wales, feel an inclination to 
examine this very interesting ancient British monument, we have 
the pleasure of informing them that they may now extend their 
excursion through the beautiful valley of Cwmdu to the banks of 
the Wye, along the new road lately opened through that country ; 
for which the Principality is indebted to the munificence and 
public spirit of John Hotchkis, Esq., of Lanwyse villa, Crick- 
howel, who almost entirely at his own expense began and com- 
pleted this undertaking, by which a new and exceedingly 
picturesque tract of country is opened to the traveller, and a 
junction effected between the two most beautiful valleys in the 
kingdom, those of the Usk and the Wye. 


[The retention of quiescent letters in the Celtic dialects is necessary to 
preserve the root, and trace the etymology. The learned Edward Lhuyd 
was of opinion that all consonants were originally sounded, and the struc- 
ture of the language bears him out. Tighearnach, a name formerly com- 
mon to Scots and Irish, is pronounced ‘Tiernach. Donald, in Gaclic ortho- 
graphy, Domhnal, mh having the sound of v, was anciently written Dove- 
nald, &e.—Epirors. | 


SONNET. 


Too oft is memory’s landscape but a field 

Of scanty stubble: oft a barren sand, 

Which will, tho’ nurtured by the craftiest hand, 
Tho’ cheered by sun and shower, no produce yield, 
Save a few thistles,—not a shrub to shield 

Young schemes from blighting, ere they’ve time to stand, 

But he, who can look back upon a land, 

With crops of his own sowing there revealed, 
Whose good intentions have been well matured 

3y many a year of labour; whose young mind 
Has been to passion’s dread allurements blind, 
May deem his earthly happiness secured, 

Nor fear the harrowing sting of fell remorse, 

Checking the wanton in his headlong course. 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE LEGEND, OF THE LORD OF 
DUNRAVEN CASTLE. 


BY THE RURAL DOCTOR. 


CorNnwALt and Wales more than other maritime parts of 
Great Britain seem to have incurred the stigma of the revolt- 
ing crime of wrecking, while, of all other crimes, the annual 
register of both countries, but especially the latter, i is hap- 
pily distinguishe d for the lightness both in number and dye. 
But this is not the only anomaly that strikes us on the sub- 
ject. The character of the wrecker—the merciless being who 
preys upon the victim of a frightful calamity, depriving him 
not only of what the devouring element may have left to 
him, but sometimes of life itself, presents traits as anomalous 
as that just mentioned. It cannot be denied that this spe- 
cies of robbery exceeds in cruelty the ordinary crime of 
land robbers. The impulse to aid the struggle for life of a 
fellow-creature; the desire to save, and the delight in the 
saving, seem so nearly instinctive in us, and common to the 
worst as well as the best men, that one would be led by mere 
reasoning to expect something of visible monstrosity, some 
incarnation of the diabolical nature, in the being capable of 
resisting it, so far as not only to withhold a helping hand, 
but raise a ‘mardes rous one; or make lawless prize of the rem- 
nant of worldly goods, so painfully saved by the most des- 
titute of forlorn creatures. Yet, strange to tell, the people 
thus breaking at once through law and the common feelings 
of humanity, are not like the burglar or highway robber; . 
men secretly or openly aliens to their species, prowling with- 
out the pale of society, but rustic dwellers in districts, exem- 
plary for the infrequency of all other atrocious crimes. Some 
twenty-five years ago, the clergyman of the remote fishing 
village of Aberayron, Carnarvonshire, wrote: “On no part 
of the British coasts have more disasters by sea occurred, 
than on this, nor more instances of inhumanity to the sur- 
vivors.” Yet the writer of this has repeatedly traversed 
the coast referred to, (that of the promontory of Llyn,) at a 
late hour, and slept er the reeded roof of more than one 
cottager on the maritime hillsides of that narrow projection 
of the county, with two boys, too young to avail in self- 
defence ; fearlessly and without cause of fear, although these 
very cottagers, some of them at least, issuing from their 
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hovels at the tidings of a shipwreck, are understood to con- 


stitute the species “of plunderers deseribed by the term of 


wreckers ; at least, | never heard of any separate gang or 
banditti e1 1vaged in this coward bar barity.* : 


A clue seems required to this paradox in human sentiment 
and action, to account for it. Perhaps the true one is 
afforded in that ancient law concerning wreck, which gives 
to the king in form, and in reality to the lord of the manor 
on which ‘wreck i is found, a property therein, including in 
that term whatever is throw n up by the sea, ’ whether from 

a ship that has perished there, or the remains of the vessel, 
ation Fe that no living thing be on board. In ancient char- 





* The language of our powerful correspondent here, we 
think, implies the exce ption to be the rule. We do not deny that 
examples of such cold-blooded atrocity ever did take place, but 
for mi ny, many years past, we confide ‘ntly say, never. We con- 
fess, instances of brutal indiffe ‘rence to the fate of shipwrecked sea- 
men have in recent times occurred, but, how have they occurred @ 
—by the Welsh showing that pec uliar want of self-command 
which is an inherent characteristic of all the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, namely, «@ love of drink. Scenes of the grossest sensuality 
have there fore, during the period last spoken of, frequently taken 
place in W ales, but scenes of blood, we repeat, never ; and in the 
moral turpitude of the two there is an immeasurable distinction. 
Stupified with spirits, it was no uncommon thing to see the dead 
bodies of a drowned ship’s crew mingled with ‘theae of the swi- 
nish and insensible devotees to Bace hus, as well as those who had 
suffocated themselves by excessive drinking ! 

We cannot recollect an instance of one Welshman having been 
brought to justice for wrecking, but during the last century 
there were examples of the execution of strangers. It was our 
misfortune, nearly five years ago, to rece ive a sti itement, insinua- 
tinge the commission of wrecking, in its most humiliating form, 
which had then late ‘ly occurred in South Wales. In consequence 
of our observations upon the commission of this sickening crime, 
which were very strong, the then honorable Member for Carmar- 
then took the matter into his consideration, and, after a most 
attentive investigation, the whole, as respected any charge of 
cruelty, proved false. Mr. Jones’s letter to us was accompanied 
by a declaration that the imputed crime was wholly unknown 
upon the Welsh coast. 

Our object, in writing this note, has been solely a wish to place 
the sentiments of the amiable writer, as well as our own, in a right 
view, namely, that no expressions of his are intended to casta 

rational stigma upon one of the most moral people in Europe, 
~our Welsh peasantry. —Epitors. 
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ters shipwreck is called wreche, werech, also seupwerp, that 
is, sea-upwerp, which comes of sea, and upwerpen (Sax.) 
to cast up. “Rex habebit wreckum maris per totum regnum, 
&e.”” Any living thing found on board, were it but a cat, 
redeemed the whole vessel or hulk, to be recovered by the 
owner, on demanding it within a year and a day. If no life 
were preserved at all, it fell at once to the lord. This law 
seems to recognise the principle of an alienation of property 
by agency of the elements, as if, whatever the fury of the 
deep wrests from its lawful owner, should become as it were 
masterless, and be claimable by the happier tenant of a less 
turbulent element, in the nature of a god-send, and ma 
have its effect on ill-judging ignorance backed by cupidity. 

Some cause must exist for the phenomenon, that the same 
poor people who would, on occasion of a neighbour’s house 
tumbling down, or being consumed by fire, render every 
humane aid in saving him or his goods, do, on the very kin- 
dred catastrophe of a ship, equally a fellow-creature’s home, 
come crashing down in ruins on the rock, or breaking to 
pieces on a beach, finish that tragedy the sea had left incom- 
plete, and add horror to a horrible misfortune. 


Let us hope that the boasted march of intellect, which 
perhaps has something to answer for on the score of intro- 
ducing some crimes, as well as to boast in its prevention of 
others, will speedily banish this, most foul, strange, and un- 
natural, from our beautiful country ; will teach the Welsh 
sea-side peasant, however poor, to regard the shivering ship- 
wrecked man, and his trunk washed ashore, or his few clothes 
saved, with equal or deeper sympathy than he would the 
same sufferer, flying at midnight from his house in flames : 
that so primitive, peaceable a district, whose moral view, but 
for this one crime, would be as purely beautiful as its phy- 
sical, a perfect landscape for the soul’s eye of the philan- 
thropist to repose upon, after the red and black horrors of 
guilt and retribution that revolt it in great capitals, may cast 
off this foul blot, and the detestable criminal—a wrecker— 
exist but in name. 

The lords of some maritime Welsh manors incurred, at a 
distant era, the occasional scandal of aggravating even this 
species of guilt; that is to say, of producing that calamity 
by which the common wreckers only profited when already 
produced by storm or sunken rock. Some of them have been 
charged with hanging out false lights for beacons, and by 
Other arts, procuring the wreck of vessels on their iron-bound 
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coasts. Among these was conspicuous the owner of an an- 
cient edifice on the coast of Glamorganshire named Dun- 
raven castle, the last of the name of Vaughan who pos- 
sessed it, prior to its purchase by the Wyndham family. The 
transfer of the property is recorded by Grose, in his Antiqui- 
ties to have been occasioned by a wildly singular and terrible 
catastrophe, arising out of his adoption of this horrid arti- 
fice, and which it 1s my business to record under the name 
which the awed moralists of the country assigned to this 
tragic retribution of heaven—“ God’s judgment against 
Wreckers.” 

Some twenty and more years prior to the event alluded 
to above, a shipwreck happe ned on the beach of rocks 
cirectly under the precipice that uplifts high above, but not 
above the reach of the surf of an ever-agitated sea, the then 
old and dreary fortress of Dunraven. This residene e, known 
in Welsh history by the name of Dindryfan, probably the 
oldest in Wales, backed by bold but barren heights, com- 
manding the noblest sea-views with rocky scenery, and 
crowning a sea- promontory, is one of strikingly desolate yet 
erand e ttect. It is ascertained that the famous Caractacus, 
of British and Roman celebrity, lived here, as did after- 
wards the lords of Glamorgan, and previously several of the 
reguli of the country. A present of the “ castle and manor 
of Dunraven” from William de Londres to his butler, who 
had defended it from the attacks of the Welsh, is said to 
have given rise to the family of the Butlers of South Wales; 
the said domestic becoming by knighthood Sir Arnold Butle *. 
From this family it passed to that of the Vaughans, and, 
after several generations, to the individual here referred to, 
its last possessor of that name. 


On the occasion of the disaster just named, the heroic 
exertions of a young man to save the crew of the ship that 
lay beating to pieces near land were great and successful, 
Fastening a rope round his body, at the greatest risk of life, 
he swam out with it through a treme ‘ndous surf, rather swept 
by, than swimming upon, the recoil of the mociealoiin wave, 
thus conveying the means of rescue to the sufterers. 


The exultation and shouts of the men, the tears and 
smiles of the women which greeted his safe return, produced 
in his fine intellectual countenance a reflected delight as in 
aglass; tears of pleasure and generous pride, whic h started 
to his dark e yes, replied to that tenderer gratulation of the 
sex whose fears for us come with such delicious flattery to 
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the heart’s core, while those of our own sex penetrate no 
deeper than the mind. He was in the very May of life, 
basking in the sunshine of earthly prosperity. His ready 
risking of that life hence showed the nobler. The cheek 
of the young philanthropist glowing equally with emotion 
and violent exertion; the succeSsive salvation of life after 
life, in the persons drageed ashore, through his single feat, 
with the accompanying hurras of the crowd ; above all, his 
beautiful young wife, clasping him, and reproaching him 
tenderly with tears, frowns, and kisses blended, for his rash 
self-devotion : these, together, formed a picture highly attect- 
ing. Perhaps it was the happiest of all the days of the life 
of that young man past or to come. This distinguished 
youth was Mr. Walter Vaughan, lord of the manor of Dun- 
raven; and this incident is recorded only because it gave the 
colour to his future existence ;—what colour remains to be 
seen ! 

If he who but preserves a plant by culture of seed, or 
scion, imbibes a fondness for such mimic creative art, manch 
more may the saving of a sentient being be supposed to fos- 
ter in a generous nature ,—a sort of rage for the preserving 
human life, —the fine passion of a saviour of its kind; and 
such was the effect of this incident on the enthusiast nature 
of Mr. Vaughan. The salvation of his fellow-creatures 
from that dreadful element, for ever roaring at the foot of his 
ancestral tower, and lashing the land whence it drew like 
some fateful monster its annual victims, became indeed a 
passion to him, and set his inventive faculties on the stretch, 
till perhaps the pride of the pursuit a little outstripped the 
philanthropy of its source. But, reserving this and other 
traits of his character for a brief retrospect, I at once ad- 
vance to the distant stage of his life for which it became 
memorable. 


Twenty years have passed away. He who, returning after 
long interval to his schoolboy haunts, finds his friend, who 
has been, to his memory, in absence, living on, a phantom, 
still in the freshness of face and heart, crown into the care- 
worn, stern, withered man of the world, out of the smooth- 
browed smiling schoolboy ; finds the prosperous farmer, that 
he left he althy and happy among his children in his own 
hay-fields, a lone surviving pauper, a tottering paralytic, 
under the ‘wortkho use wall; thek aughing girl, grown into the 
faded wife of many troubles : the wife, Wey the prime of 
life, passed into deerepid widowhood or ‘the grave: he who 
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comes thus suddenly as it were on the work of time’s de- 
struction, experiences a sort of shock of melancholy. The 
mighty change, presented without gradations to his senses, 
overwhelms the mind. Yet, could bosoms be laid bare and 
visible as those human features their indice S, perhaps more 

“strange defeatures” would be found “ written” there, than 
even on the withered face of the well-remembered school- 
boy, or the momento mori half-dead form of the ruddy far- 
mer, found crawling by his living grave, without wife or 
child ; changes sadder than all that years can effect on the 
forms or fortunes of the happy, the beautiful, and the for- 
tunate, 


In that second and distant stage of existence in which 
Mr. Vaughan is next to be depicted, we find him a widower 
with four children; a hermit anil a misanthrope, “ steeped 
in poverty to the very lips,” his mansion ruinous and 
stripped by creditors, his only domicile one turret in the left 
wing, hanging like a balcony over the chaotic scene of rocks 
along the water’s edge, where thickly strewn fragments of 
crags lay like a quarry, whence stones have been hewn. 
The old man, his only domestic, having occupied a rank as 
high as that ‘of bard in the flourishing time of Dunraven, 
would not forsake his master in his adve rsity, nor the 
children who had hung on the notes of his harp with such 
delight, and so often ridden on his back. The single other 
servant, an old female, bemg crabbed and displeasing to 
the young, the old bard added the duty of a nurse to” his 
other dadte. gratuitous as they were; for the wife of Mr. 
Vaughan hi ad left him a child’ now but four years of age. 
The eldest son, under the decline of his hereditary pros- 
pects, had been constrained to go out to an uncle settled as 
a merch ant abroad; a cruel necessity to the father, whose 
keenest erief in life had been parting from him on the quay 
where he embarked, and seeing him wave his handkerchief 
in the sea-distance, as if toa lover, to him his father. At 
that time his heart was unseared; and he now retained all 
the melting tenderness of that moment at his heart’s core, 
under the ice which subseque nt events had formed round it, 
preventing all future impressions. Thus his favourite first- | 
horn kept that original hold on his mind which the novelty 
of the first parent feeling gave him; and the grand object 
of Vaughan’s wishes was now so far to retrieve the family 
fortune as to redeem from mortgage even a humble home 
aud competence for his son, that he might return home, and 
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find a refuge at least, on his return ; some domicile less 
comfortless than the obi erey and lone henvee abutting over 
a stormy shore, which alone was left habitable to himself. 


The usual retreat of Mr. Vaughan and Ieuan, the old 
servant, was as singular as their own decayed ficures. 
Wild and ruinous in aspect, they made of a orand and rude 
colonnade of marine rocks, wave-worn, a sort of sea-side 
arbour, (to use a misnomer ) which, with its ragged roof and 
trailing rock- -plants above, and floor of sea- weeds, and not 
unfrequently, after a midnight shipwreck, a ghastly half- 
dressed corpse of some swimmer found washed thither, 
bore a kind of aflinity to the two inmates, the one old, the 
other in perhaps a sadder period of life, on the borders of 
old age, with all the feelings of life’s prime, and nothing to 
feed on but memory and a guilty conscience. They sate on 
the skeleton of a boat of singul: u make, there rotting; a 
life-boat, the invention of V aughan, and fruit of many years 
of thought and labour. Many other unfinished contrivances, 
all tending to the salvation of life in shipwreck, hung sus- 
pended on natural spikes of the interior rock. The old 
harp, with its faded gilding and tarnished strings, stood 
propped against the tude flat slab, like a broken tomb, 
which formed their table; and on it the harper used to play 
the old pathetic Welsh airs to his master, especially those 
with which he had often lulled to ~~ the injured heir of 
his house and heart’s love, while yet a little fair boy, led by 
the hand, and slee ‘ping ona knee. The three other children 
of the decayed squire played about the beach in sight, grew 
almost amphibious in their intimacy with the ereat deep, 
picked pebbles and shells, and clambered the cliffs for 
nests, returning to that magnificent shallow cavern where 
the f father loved to sit; shutting out the world he hated, as, 
like a hermitage, it seemed to do. But though lassitude 
and loathing of the world were the chief feelings which 
drew him to that wild and echoing recess in the long summer 
day, another and darker motive opel rated to detain him 
there at nightfall; when gathering mists, and waves running 
mountain hich, almost reaching his resting-place, threatenc “d 
a dismal night of almost certain destruction to any mariners 
who, unacquainted with that iron-bound shore, might be 
then within reach of its dreadful conflicting tides and 
sunken rocks. Then his eyes, now sunk hollow and ma- 
lisnantly mournful, rolled with ames a devouring intensity 
on the horizon, if a single devoted sail shewed its speck 
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white against the background of inky sky, on the edge of 


the floor of the tumultuous sea. To him, that catherine 
double-night of storm and darkness was not a threatening 
but promising spectacle. Alas! for man, the wonderful, 
the double-natured! It was for wrecks that the eye and 
mind’s eye of the “ poor lord of Dunrave ny" as he was now 
called, turned with such cruel eagerness ;— corruptio optimi 
pessima,” holds good as a rule in morals as well as philo- 
sophy. The fine enthusiasm of young Vaughan, which 
might, if it had met the fostering it deserved, h: ive ensalled 
his name on the list of ” “ worthies of W ales,” had lain 
pent in his bosom, till it corrupted and became a very 
eanerene, infecting the — moral man with its poison. 
It we re long to follow through all its stages the moral death 
and decay of a fine character, quite to its living burial in the 
villain and nusanthrope, His natural ardour of temperament 
first found food in benevolence. Partial success with a life- 
boat, of his own contrivance, fired him with a stronger rage for 
life preserving arts. He « nt a his genius, for he had 
genius, though undisciplined, to perfecting sundry inven- 
tious, relative to saving lives at sea, prevention of fire on 
board of vessels, preservation from wrecks, and from the sea- 
scurvy ; he studied all nautical sciences, and did not despair 
of finding the longitude, though “ missed on” by so many. 
His light was seen as frequently as an astronomer’s, at a 
late hour, in his turret set apart for experiments—now his 
sole habitable portion of Dunraven. But when the local 
fame of his talents and success inspired him with the ar- 
dent confidence of national honours, he failed utterly to 
engage the government in patronising him, though his 
venius met with full acknowledgment. Vaughan relieved 
his eh; agrin by exchanging his studious for convivial habits, 
to the joy of his wife, who loved his soc ety, and thus ob- 
tained a much larger share of it than his philosophical 
pursuits allowe d before. But a strone vanity at the bottom 
of his character made this change fatal to him. His new 
ambition was to be lauded as the most hospitable of Welsh 
modern chieftains, and his -ever-open doors at last led 
to their premature ‘Closure. Gaming, first resorted to as a 
means of redeeming his fortunes, quickly eave to them the 
finishing stroke. In fact, his nied and heart, which nature 
had inclined to the relies region and de “te atmosphere 
of elegant philosophy and philanthropic aspirations, had been 
as it were wrecks lying like the sail-less hulk on a foreign 
water, without aim or hope i in his bosom, in the unconge nial 
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element of boisterous good-fellowship, on which his disap- 
pointment had thrown them. His only remaining resource 
of hope, in the failure of worldly prospects, was the con- 
fidence of securing that universal regret and esteem which he 
might reasonably cherish; as the neglected genius—the 
batiled philanthropist—the victim of cenerosity—the friend 
of the ever open heart, and gate, and hand. 


Mr. Vaughan’s ruin was mainly owing to his generously 
becoming security for the discharge of the debts of others, 
his flattering friends and cuests, who, like those of the 
Athenian prodigal, wounded our Welsh Timon to the quick, 
by selfish ingratitude. A great reverse of fortune equally 
exposes the sufferer to obloquy with sudden elevation. No 
sooner did the popular owner of Dunraven become poor, 
than the most natural results of his unhappiness under the 
change were viewed severely by his neighbours, and 
received an evil interpretation. Thus, as his moody me- 
lancholy inclined him to walk the beach beneath his tower, 
shut in betwixt the rock-walls and a raging sea from human 
intrusion, and this often on a dismal evening, it began to 
be whispered that “the poor lord” was on the look-out for 
a wreck, The simple kind-hearted old servant reported to 
his master this ungenerous surmise. Vaughan answered 
not a word, but the wrong sunk into his soul. ‘ What!” 
said he, as soon as he was again alone on his desolate walk, 
“have I studied and striven, and sacrificed time and health 
in projects to save my fellow-creatures? Am I nowa ruined 
man by stepping between affected friends and the prison 
which justly should have buried them alive for their un- 
principled folly? Have I done all this to be taunted with 
barbarous wishes agzinst my species, for the meanest 
motives? Have I outwatched the stars in that very turret 
over my head on the clifi’ in devising how to prevent death 

1 shipwreck, and can I not now roll my eye over the 
seal of waters, sick of this world—of man, the ingrate; but 
my heart’s mere sickness and despair, before it harboured 
a thought against him, must be construed into the foulest 
of designs! Do they make me a wrecker? And _ these 
unjust, unreasoning beings, are those that I thought my self 
blest to save! Saviour of the world! and what a world 
didst Thou die for! Hear me! My mind’s ardours and 
labours despised and lost; my heart’s yearnings toward my 
kind, though strong, to my utter ruin, not even repaid by 
a poor acknowledement. | swear henceforth no pleadings 
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of that pity I have felt so strongly, and which all now deny 
me to have felt, shall evermore thwart my fortunes, should 
their reder mption rest on my possession of ‘that prime worldly 
good—a heart of stone!’ 


That night a vessel, without a soul on board, was stranded 

on the manor of Dunrave ‘n; a very valuable portion of cargo 
was saved, sufficient to improve considerably the resources 
of its lord. Avarice, if it might so be called, became next 
the ruling passion, or rather fury, of his ane horless mind, 
still not without a latent foundation which allied it to the 
amiable passions ; for it was the keen desire to redeem from 
mortgage as much as possible of the estate for his ex- 
patriated son, Which made him avaricious. A mind ot 
great reach and fulness of sentiment, if not under sound 
regulation, is far more ready to overwhelm the moral cha- 
racter with guilt, than one of meaner powers and unsen- 
timental to grossness: as a fine and brimming river, whose 
constant filling of its channel fattens all its banks till they 
bloom all with flowers and shine with greener grasses, 1s 
ready, at every swell of its tide, to bury all that sisheeteus of 
beauty which it fed, and leave nothing on its retirmg but 
the sand and river- werrack i in its place. 


The valuable wreck which chance had made his own was 
henceforth for ever in his mind’s eye, prompting the desire 
of a second; and he who had been so indignant at the 
charge of but watching for ships endangered, at last stooped 
to the crime of causing by false lichts and other devices, 
the calamities he was once so delighte d to avert! 


There lived in a sea-side hovel, near Dunraven, a des- 
perate character, once a smuggler, who having lost a hand, 
which was supplie dd with an iron claw fastened to the 
stump, a formidable instrument, obtained the name of Mat. 
of the Iron Hand. This man hore so evil a name among the 


country people, that he was best pleased to lead a solitary i 


life on the shore, shut out by the igh rocks from human 


haunts, and a population that hated and feared him. He net 
was reported to screw on occasionally a dirk to his iron HG 
substitute for the member he had lost, for deeds of horror f } ! 
during shipwreck ; and it was remarke d, as of ill omen, that \. i | 
the lord of Dunraven manor, who, in his magisterial office, : i | 
had more than once inflicted the penalties ‘of the law on ‘iF iH 


this ruffian, was now in frequent intercourse with him, in 
that wild and sad solitude betwixt rock and sea, that shut 
them in by themselves, only observed occasionally by per- 
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sons peeping down over the edge of the cliff above. As 
their mutual aversion was not concealed, it was justly in- 
ferred that some common interest of a dark and secret 
nature must exist to thus associate them. That interest 
consisted in a share of the profit derivable from wrecks, 
which Matthew enjoyed as the reward of his vigilance in 
beguiling ships to the strand. 


One evening, as the “ poor lord” sate listening to the harp 
of his old servant, in that wild wave-worn receptacle of his 
forlorn misanthropy, the sky presented a singular aspect. 
The sun, which had been invisible all day, broke out at its 
setting, and hung like a globe of fire on the edge of the sea, 
discovering by that red background avery distant sail, whic h 
showed like a spot on its disk. Dreary and massive clouds 
still vaulting the whole prospect, gave a grandly wild effect 
to this peep of dying glory. Every far off cliff, and every 
grey cottage that dotted the mountain banks in their dark- 
olive sombreness of line, now gleamed out visible in the 
strong relief of that murky ye. illuminated sky, unnatural 
of tint, like a sky of brass, while those whitened homes of 
men, as the sun sunk and the dark of gathering night came 
on, gave the idea of scattered tombs in an evening desert of 
Arabia, so dun and desolate was the heathy view below, and 
that metallic glare above. 


The faithful harper is said to have retained the gentieness 
of his calling, and interposed to prevent that deadly fraud 
and cruelty practised by him of the iron hand by his influ- 
ence with his master, but in vain. This evening, as a sail 
was in view, the one-handed recluse exhibited his figure 
standing at the edge of the sea betwixt them and that sun, 
and the harper took occasion thence to darkly hint the 
judgment which awaited the sin of wrecking, till silenced 
by the sudden fury of Mr. Vaughan. Then it was a sud- 
den wild crying of two voices came on the wind from a rock 
called the Swincher, which lies a short distance out at sea 
close to Dunraven, and are covered by the waves at high 
water. The two elder sons of Mr. Vaughan had rowed 
thither, as was their custom, in a small boa it, had fastened 
it insecurely, the sea was coming round ine in a spring- 
tide, and it was now first they disc ‘overed that their boat was 
gone! The wretched father saw it far out, a dancing speck 
on the waters, his sons crying out to him in vain for help 
which no mortal could render, their wild and desperate 
appeal, audible by fits above the deep and hollow roaring of 
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the sea, becoming higher every moment, and answered, in 
the desperation of helpless affection, with all fond epithets 
and words equally wild and vain. The children of Vaughan 
now formed to him the world: his philanthropy, which 
began with grasping all mankind, ended in that little circle 
of existence, but glowed there still with concentrated force, 
while all besides was apathy or misanthropy.” “I will swim 
out to the boat—I can—I will—I see it yet! said the wild 
father, tearing off his clothes, though the boat was distant 
half a mile of heavy sea, and the poor boys stood visible, 
breast deep in water, holding by one of the crags. “ Pa- 
tience—keep hold—firm, firm—and we’ll save you!” he 
shouted, as if they could hear his shout. A few words of 
theirs did reach the shore: “ We drown—oh father, father ! 
—the boat, the boat!” came in the pauses of the sea’s 
breaking at the feet of the father, who ran deep into the water, 
and stretched his arms madly toward the fatal rock, till 
pulled back by the few persons that the accident had drawn 
to the shore. As the wretched man struggled with those 
who foreed him through the surf to land, a wilder ery, dole- 
ful but short, made him turn his head suddenly—and 
nothing was there but tumbling waves, where the rock had 
stood out and his sons had cried distractedly.  Gone— 
gone !”’ he said, letting his arms drop, which had been out- 
stretched to them. “ Curse your mercy—let me drown too 
—let me go to my boys, my drowning boys—drowning, 
smothering—now, now, now!” vociferated the lost father, 
sinking exhausted into the arms of his old weeping harper 
and two supporting bystanders. 

“ You are a father yet,” said the old man; “ you must live 
for poor William, the little one: remember your least, your 
helpless one.” 

Mysterious Providence, perhaps in retribution, had already 
snatched that little one beyond the father’s love, and above 
the need of his help. In the confusion of this catastrophe, 
every inmate and neighbour having been attracted from the 
castle, the poor child had fallen into a vessel of wort left by 
persons brewing, and was found drowned. 

When the father, on asking for his little one, became 
aware of his triple loss, the added calamity seemed to act 
like a desperate cure on his former frantic grief. He raved no 
more, but, like one stricken with a palsy, sate dumb and 
tearless, looking on vacancy. With an instinctive effort 


under the hysterical strangling of pent-up grief, he at last 
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tottered down to the wild beach, and seated himself in the 
surf-beat alcove of rock once more, tearing open his bosom’s 
covering for air. 


Night now settled over the sea; the vessel, still dimly 
visible, hovering on the coast, and the aged servant saw with 
horror the sudden bursting forth of a fire on the beach, 
which he knew was kindled by Mat. of the Iron Hand to 
decoy that ill-fated ship to destruction. Though the false 
beacon was distant, he could descry the limping ¢ caunt fivure 
of the ruffian pass and repass before the red clare ; ; or stand, 
a dark body alone against the whiter flame, the smoke- 
volume curling above ‘his head, resembling the figure of a 
martyr at the stake. Such was ‘the ceneral “dread and odium 
this solitary wretch had inspired, that few of the moun- 
taineers chose to intrust themselves within reach of his 
ponderous hand and imagined dagger, even for the hope of 
booty, where the dark, the foe of mist and spray, the roar- 
ing of waters, and confusion of a shipwreck, would render 
it easy for him to stun or stab a victim, and precipitate him 
into the boiling surge’s sweep, instantaneously, without de- 
tection. Hence it had happened that more than one wreck 
had occurred where he alone approached the edge of the 
sea, and all others stood aloof up under the jutting rocks. 


After having just witnessed three deaths inflicting three 
deadly wounds on the heart of that wretched father, and 
each by drowning, as if in proof of the retributive justice of 
an angry God, pity ing the perils of the seaman peculiarly 
exposed to that form of violent death, the old harper shut 
his eyes in very horror at that spectacle, and, rousing his 
stupified lord, implored him not farther to tempt the fearful 
judgments of heaven ; ; to command the instant extinction of 
that false light, which might at that moment be hanging 
over some anxious father’s heart expecting a home- bound 
child urse and an agony equal to that under which his 
own then lay bleeding. Vaughan looked wildly upon him, 
aroused by his earnestness—then at the dreary illumination 
of the coast—the grim form moving before the background 
of fog, with its tint of blood, as the wrecker, looking dimly 
gigantic, moved in the red cavern-hollow formed “by the 
resinous flame of firs, like some foul magician in his circle, 
or the fouler spirit raised there to do his ‘bidding. “Fool! 
he thundered suddenly, “J am a father yet! God’s judg- 
ment, it may be, has stopped at once this night three chan- 
nels in which my blood was flowing, and left but one—that 
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let me cherish! that I wil/ cherish! Perish every ship on 
this cursed shore, that has almost made me childless, rather 
than he, my first- born, my last hope, shall come here say- 
ing, “ Father, where is my home?” and I have but that 
curses with its bats to point him to for an inheritance! Life 
is a fight, and man a wolf to man; be it so; but not father 
a wolf to his son! I have been such to him, ’tis fit | make 
atonement. 


A dismal night with heavy rain had the effect of clearing 
the beach of all intruders on the dark privacy of the fire- 
watcher, and the sorrow of the bereaved father. Pain of 
heart seemed to exasperate, not subdue his misanthro ry, 
and inclined him more to the cruel expedient to redeem his 
fortunes. It was in the dead of night that a crash of : 
striking vessel roused him from a le thargic pause in nthesing 
depressing him almost into a sleep, still occupying that 
piazza of rock which forms so wildly grotesque a feature of 
that coast. Perhaps the wre ‘tehed father felt a degree of 
eri pleasure in the idea of others suflering a watery death 
that night as well as his three children, and his inquiry of 
the old smuggler, as he approached him and his villanous 
beacon, whether aught alive were on board, had perhaps a 
wish even beyond that prompted by self-interest. So shock- 
ingly close is every human virtue dogged at the heel by a 
foul fiend in its very likeness: the father-love thus owing 
parentage to the man-hater’s cruelty; the amiability of « 
tender father’s grief thus akin to a barbarous desire of tN 
tiplying the victims to that element which had inflicted that 
chastening grief! 


“T know nothing about it,” said the wrecker, surlily, 
“but 1 thought J heard a noise of voices and clank of lower- 
ing the longboat long ago. They’re all gone down in that 
squall, if the “y did put off. The sea’s calm now, and the 
wind’s sinking, and I saw the wreck beating plain enough 
in the last flash of lightning; but it’s all still aboard.” As 
he spoke he was hurrying ona we ig server, Mr. Vaughan’s 
invention, and recent vift to him for the purpose of reach- 
ing wrecks. That suggestion of combined pity and genius, 
over which in better days its author had shed tears ‘of jOY, 
as experiments proved its value, was now to invest the 
worthless body of a ruffian; and for how opposite a purpose ! 


Now it was that the faithful Ieuan stood suddenly at his 
master’s side, and whispered him apart to not longer ven- 
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ture himself alone at that hour with so desperate a being, 
who, besides, owed him a deadly grudge; for it was in an 
atfray with the officers of law, acting <i Vaughan’s ma- 
eisterial warrant, that Mat. lost his hand, and the small 
piratical vessel he commanded became forfeited : his reve nee, 
however smothered for interest’s sake, was well known to be 
rancorous, and restless for opportunity against his em- 
ployer. Mat. relieved the present fears of the faithful ser- 
vant by daringly committing himself to the wave, on which 
he rode buoyant, rising after his plunge with a wild 
“hurrah !” by the aid of “the j ingenious apparatus. 


Though the wind sunk, and the sea abated its roaring, 
this seemed but the prelude to another storm; for the dark- 
ness deepened momentarily, and the thunder erowle d in the 
invisible sky. Mr. Vaughan stood listening ; and the old 
man knew too well the ‘stern mood of his ex casperated de- 
spair, like that of some wild creature of the forest over its 
dead young, to venture a word of humane expostulation 
more. It’s surely a lawful wreck,’ he muttered at last; 
“it lies very near, only on those redken that are almost dry 
at ebb tide—yet I hear nothing of life on board, and the 
villain’s there by this time—hark ! hark! hark ! 2 Mr. 
Vaughan’s concluding exclamations were those of intense 
alarm or awe, and he laid his hand in his eagerness on the 
old man’s lips, guided to them by the sound only, as he 
began to reply to his remark. After a long pause, ‘ What 
did you hear, sir?” asked Teuan. “ W hat did you hear? 


Tell me that first!” said Mr. V aughan, in a hollow tone of 


horror. “ Nothing, sir, but the dismal cry of the wind, for 
its like one crying, as it rushes through the wind- holes j in 
the overhead cliff. But, dear sir, what is this trembling 
upon you? Your band, that clutches my arm, shakes my 
whole feeble body. W hat did you hear 7 «6 O, only what 
you heard ; ’tis done now :—the wild singing of the wind 
through the rock. Didst ever hear the death-howl of some 
wild people for their dead, Ieuan? The wind’s like it.’ 
‘But what seemed you to hear? and why did you quake, 
and your voice grow strange?” “No matter what ; per- 


haps it was the echo of three yretty voices [ shall never 
| 


hear again, that have not done crying in my ears yet, nor 
ever will have done in my heart, till its throb of loathed life 
is done: the mere memory and echo. —God ! but it was not ! 
There it is again—now, now! didn’t you hear then? Now 
the wind’s changed—it’s gone! Now, what seemed that 
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sound to you, among all the dash and swash of the sea? It 
must have been a loud, long, and dreadful sound!” “TI did 
hear like the voices of two coming from the spot of the 
wreck’s beating; and one seemed doleful, and as in agony ; 
but it might be only the wind’s howling.” “ No such 
thing! my misery makes me mad, or L did hear his very 
voice, and in sounds of : agony! W hat does th: at devil alone 
there on the lost ship so long ?—~Mat.! Mat.! Mat.! you 
murderer, what do you do? Come back—back!” Oh, 
sir, you distract yourself, and me too!” “ Why so I do,” 
said the father, leaning on the old servant :-—“ But, oh that 
unaccountable sound, or frightful thought of mine! it was 
not whispered me for nothing. ~ er, ot i your erief has 
put some wild fancy of mourning in your mind.” “True! 
how many hours have I been childle ‘ss? yet not childless 
either! what could make me forget my boy over the sea, 
that’s left to me?” “IHlark!” Teuan exclaimed, “ now 
that was but the wind! all’s still as death on the Bhi: 
“Yes, there are noises and echoes on this coast enough to 
drive a desperate man mad, if he’d listen too long! There 
are such dismal winding caverns, and long passages of 
darkness hollowed out of these rosks by the sea, fit for 
catacombs and enormous death-vaults ; and, doubtless , they 
have held their blue and bloated dead, and shi rk-ons awed 
corpses of poor drowned souls, ere now—real sepule hres ofun- 
buried men !* Iron Heart! Lron Hand! why stays he, think 
you?” Perhaps for the tide ; ’tis fast running out, sir, and 
will soon almost allow his wading back :”’ would he might 
never return—a man of blood ! he added inly. Mr. Vaueh: an 
sroped for his servant’s hand.—“ Would it were but a little 
‘ight, ” said he, “to shew your lips moving, and more noise, 
pg tae of the sea and its echo behind these cliffs, that a 
man’s living voice may sound lke what it is,—now I fan- 
cied you murmured hollowly, ‘ Never return !’ ‘and ‘blood ! 
—hbut it is my poor brain still. W hy, I’ve stood by these 
walls of the sea, and heard myself cursed, by name, to the 
deepest hell, over and over, for having ruine " my dei son 
and heir, wad made him a banished man; all the while I 
knew it was not a spirit raging at me, as it seemed, but 
only the ruins of my own wicked mind, that shaped the 
sound into syllables, as those clefts in the ruimous rocks do 


This part of the coast is Sin} gular in the rrote sque iture of its excava 
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the mere air into cries of the murdered, dying, and cursings 
of the murderer! Do you remember how I once at mid- 
night called you up to hear the Cwn Annwn,—the dogs of 
the sky, W hich our country people believe in, as hunting 
souls to make hell more populous, the moment they quit 
the flesh, and quite to the gates of heaven? That howling 
we heard, and those strange fires I thought were those 
which always attend them, we found, after, you know, to be 
but the noise of the wind- holes i in these crags, and the ‘phos- 
yhoric flashing of the waves that towered against them; so 
why should a man’s heart fail him for any rumour of ‘the 
poor fallible senses? Yet, oh Ieuan! Ieuan! you are not 
a father with only one child left him !” 


The old man caught the infection of his master’s sup- 
pressed horror, and trembled like him. “Speak, my 9 
ter! what heard you, or seemed you to hear?” Qh, 1 
was deadly, deadly ! a sound of praying, threatening, eo 
eling, suffering, and dying ; some bloody death all in one, 
and all in a voice. Oh Teuan, that voice! Jou heard it ! 
you saw us part! you know how tender, how woman-like it 
was— farewell, dear father!’ No more of this! halloo back 
that horrid hell-hound of man’s shape, or I must die, leuan!” 
Mr. Vaughan fell on his servant’s neck, and vented his 
agony in a convulsed weeping, as of the hysteric passion. 


But that moment the intrepid wrecker was heard panting 
through the surf almost at their feet, and, with the next, 
stood up before them, but only as a black and fivured 
shadow; so deep was the combined dark of haze, and the 
night ceiling of sky brewing thunder. Before he had yet 

erected himself, Mr. V Taughan’ S question rung in his ear, 
“ Was any thing alive on board?” A voice hollow, and yet 
gasping with the brine, replied, “There is nothing alive on 


board.” “Was there life on board? was my “question, 
dog!” cried the furious father: “why, then, there was a dog 
on the wreck.” “A dog only ! r said Mr. Vaughan, with 


the freed breathing of a relief from agony ; “ and you left 
him to perish ? it had been merciful to have brought him 
to shore, seeing there was no witness to his being found 
there, to bar our manorial claim to the cargo.’ ” &¢ Our 
claims! your reverence has altered your style a poor 
Mat. since he lay in the dungeon of Dunraven, since you 
robbed him of his hand, and worse—of’ his wings, of his 
little good ship; since you struck his sail for him that he 


never did himself, for ever, and left him to crawl on 
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another element, among you land-reptiles, like a fine sea- 
vulture brought down from these cliffs’ tops, to hop and 
scuffle with one wing among the nasty lazy polypuses that 
strew this beach.” Beware, sir,” the old harper whis- 
per and drew his master nearer to his own side; for he 
“new the deadliness of the man’s feelings of wrath, by a 
certain hollow sound, and quaver of his harsh voice. 

“Tis a precious cargo, 1 can tell you,” continued he, 
“for I had it from the master’s own mouth.” “ How! only 
a dog, you said?” “ Aye—a dog of my breed; didn’t you 
say J was a dog? but don’t despair of a wreck,—he’ll never 
witness against our rights, unless mayhap at the great 
assize and grave delivery of the Doomsday.” “ Oh, villain ! 
did I ever sanction murder, if I did this horrid treachery of 
a false light?’ Vaughan broke forth. “The Lord have 
mercy on us, miserable sinners !” was the ejaculation of the 
old servant, kneeling down on the sharp beach stones, 
The laughter of the ruffian rose devilish and chuckling in 
the darkness, and he added: “T'll tell you all about it. 
The ship bulged when it struck ; all hands but one got into 
the longboat, swamped it by the numbers, and the sharks 
are at supper on’em now. But this one was owner, captain, 
merchant, and so on, and would not quit his ship; besides, 
he said he knew the coast; he was a native of Wales; he was 
making for ————, as a near port to his birthplace.” 
“What was that place?” interrupted Vaughan, seeming to 
speak from his hollow depth of bosom as a voice of one 
speaking from atomb. But the wrecker, regardless, conti- 
nued: “ He was enriched by the death of a merchant, his 
relative.” “ At what place ? answer, as you shall answer at 
the dreadful day of judgment!” yociferated the tortured 
father: “what age ?—what name? oh, for the love of God, 
answer!” “ And so you see, he was making his way home to 
enjoy himself,—a good lad too ; for he had a father, a wicked 
old gambler, who had broke a wife’s heart by his ways, and 
begeared him—his heir; and yet he wished to live, chiefly 
to surprise that old felon of a father—wrecker-——murderer, 
what not, with his good fortune! Was it fitting, sirs, in 
the shadow there, where stand ye? Was it fair to let such 
a father get a prize by his villany, and let the foolish son 
bestow his wealth on one for having not used him like a 


son ?”’ 


“T perceive now,” said Mr. Vaughan, recovering himself, 
“that thou art inventing a hideous fable, merely to insult 
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me, and play upon those womanish fears you detected in 
me by my violent questions.” Perhaps our hope of the 
untruth of some horrid evil befalling us is always liveliest 
on the very eve of its confirmation, and even our own sceret 
sébalesin to belief; for hope is the saving instinct of man, 
given to him rather than to the brutes, in which it seems 
limited to mere animal wishes, as an antagonist to that 


despair inse parable, otherwise, ‘from that most terrible of 


human efts, prescience of the future. Hope is the mind’s 
law of self-preservation against madness, the death of mind ? 


The vindictive rufian humoured this fond dream of the 
father: he groped for him in the gloom that obscurely 
allowed his figure visible by the lighter background of the 
open sca expanse, and, asking him pardon, “Sir,” said he, 
“will you, in token of our renewed alliance, accept my 
hand, my ove hand?” The happy father, wilh the go a 
humour of sudden ease, grasped the hand which touched 
him—* in token of our repentance, shame before God, and 
eternal turning away from the wickednesses we have com- 
mitted, unhappy man!” said he solemnly, and in tears, 
“5 am the eultier of us two henceforth. Terror of death, 
fellow! what a clay cold hand thou hast! go warm thee 


over your fire’s embers, for never corpse hand had more of 


the feel of death !”’ 


A fiend-like shout of laughter answered him. The dim 
form of blackness that was between Mr. Vaughan’s eye and 
the horizon gloom grew visibly higher, in the wretch’s tip- 
toe exultation, while he thrust a hand of natural living 


warmth and mobility into the sufterer’s. “ Mat. is himselt 


again!” said he; “sir, rejoice with me for my again pos- 
sessing two hands—if mn the two God gave me: meanwhile, 
I'll go rouse the fire to warm me, and hold you this band all 
the while ; perhaps you'll know it by the red glimmer: there 
is a ring on it; the owner would have had me bear it to his 
father, for he knew me well, as a farewell token,—it is his 
mother’ s mourning-ring, But I preferred bringing hand and 
all; so took both before I committed the rest of ‘him to the 
sea. If you know it—good; if not, let me find the father 
that will own the ring and hand.” 


The father stood statue-like, holding a dead hand. The 
gleam from. the roused ontbiers presently shewed him his 
son’s hand, in the white of death, drained of all its blood, 
but well known by the rng. 
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Tewan had brought firearms for his patron’s security, in 
his midnieht dealings with the villain. He now thrust into 
his master’s hand, as it let drop the hideous relic of a be- 
loved son, a loaded pistol. “Live, sir, for revenge—if but 
for revenge!” he said. But Mr. Vaughan let it fall, like 
the bloody member, which he now stooped to raise again, 
kissed repeatedly, and deposited in his bosom. The o'd man 
found a second youth rushing through all his veins, in the 
fury that burned along them, under his fidelity of lobe for 
his once worthy m: ister. He seized the fallen weapon, and 
eliding through the few paces of darkness, a report and 
savage yell told the most wretched of men that he was re- 
venged. The wrecker fell on his rekindling fire, and the 
harper left him to his fate. It might have told,- —hut it fell 
on the ear of the childless man as on one of ‘the upright 
forms of sea-beat stone, there glooming, which his own 
frame resembled in its enkcetal apathy, but not in its inward 
agony, beyond what rack or burning lead could inflict. 


It was after a long silence that the words of leuan seemed 
to find access to ‘his stunned sense, and elicited reply. 
“ Live ! you are crueller to me than my boy’s murderer was 
to him, in such horrible bidding! Shew me, between that 
merciless heaven that visited my guilt upon his guiltless 
head, and this wild world, one shadow of a hope I have to 
stay for, on this curse sd planet’s nakedness, after this ! 
Live? W hy do you curse me so horribly? [ was not a man 
of blood to you! Live? To live, and live, after all is 
finished here and here,” striking his head and heart, “and 
live on for ever, 1s the utmost curse and damnation of lost 
souls in their burning pit: is that your wish for me? A 
soul in deepest hell never felt a retribution like this; nor 
can a true hell have pains for me beyond this hour, and this 
desolate hell of earth I stand on alone! alone! alone! with 
nothing in all its wasteness of waters and dead earth but my 
blasted self and this poor bloody hand !—<his that lay in 
mine as but yesterday, when he sle ‘pt upon my knee! ¢hes 
that held mine SO lone, sO tenderly, before he left me: 
this that I'll die embracing—kissing so! Bury it with me, 
I charge you, in my bosom, within my shroud, [euan ! Let 
me carry this poor, this only fragment of him into earth 
with me!” 

The wild outbreak of Mr. Vaughi in’s despair rose above 
the weltering roar of the sea. Yet he lived on; his place and 
time of death was not known, but he hurned from his hom 
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of Dunraven, and it was sold to the ancestor of the present 
owner. The horror and the bitterness of death, all but its 
physical change, was past after that dismal night. 





Though the habits of a wrecker may seem too far removed 
from those incident to the generality of men, to afford an 
eflective moral lesson, still its figurative application may em- 
body a useful one. The wrec ker, such as above described, 
aggravates the distress of distressed men, by holding out a 
false prospect of relief. He exhibits what the eager-eyed 
mariner believes to be the happy illumination of some port 
or city, promising safety and succour, but that mariner finds 
there an iron-bound shore, fatal to seamen, that he ought to 
have shunned as he would the great grave of the quicksand 
in the midst of the sea. How many thousands in the every- 
day world practice the calling of wreckers, who never heard 
perhaps the name! For, w hat is the mock-physician, the 
quack, advertising poisons as cures infallible to the pitiable 
sick, holding out a false light of hope to disturb the despair 
of the hopeless incurable ; or aggravate by mock remedies 
sufferings not yet beyond the reach of real ones,—but a 
wrecker? What is the ¢ gay man of (swinish) pleasure, the 
bacchanal suicide, who, 2 es brave colours (a jovial face 
allin glow,and laughing eye though sunken,) over a gnawed 
liver, a sick heart, ‘and a mind dead, seduces others to sport 
over the vine-purple d pitfall, that’s yawning for himself,—but 
a wrecker, seducing victims to fill the shambles of intem- 
perance with more carcasses, corrupting before death, instead 
of to temples and bowers of bliss, to meet the rosy-visaged 
and laurelled spirit of Anacreon ? What the demagocue, 
who hoists a delusive banner, collects the innocent, sutte ring 
poor around it, by pretended concern for them, and advice 
for their relief; then, w holly unable to point them to a remedy, 
embroils them in bloody tumults, robs them of the last bles- 
sings their fate had left to them, thei ir innocence and liberty, 
and leaves them to repent in the prison, or the lazar-house, 
—but a detestable wrecker? What end of multiplying in- 
stances of the crime of moral wrecking? Let one conclude. 
What but a mighty wrecker is that man, who, volunteering 
to pilot the vessel of the state, forswearing the “ancient 
way,’ despising chart and compass, setting up a light of his 
own “heaven-born genius,” in place of the pole-star, and 
staking on this the fate of ‘millions, steers night out, not for 
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any known port, not by any track laid down by skilful navi- 
vators, but shaping a course for those fabulous fortunate isles 
that so strangely have been foisted into some ancient charts, 
the works of ignorant dreamers, and through channels beset 
with perils ; while, ere the wiser portion of his victims can 
well lift their hands to heaven, hurries the lost ship with all 
its souls on the perilous shore of anarchy, strewn with a 
thousand wrecks, there to beat at the mercy of the ravening 
and the bloodthirsty ? 





ACROSTIC. 


Bleak though the cloud-capt mountain cliils that pees 
A s sentinels, round thy green vallies be, 
ID) ear art thou to the lonely wanderer 
Enlightened home of hospitality ; 
N or in proud palace hall, nor in the sphere 
Of loveliest pastoral vale, doth social bliss 
C ast sweetlier round its radiance than here, 
JLigh up amid thy rock-bound fastuesses. 
: MM. 





DRUIDIC MEETINGS. 


As another modern Eisteddvod is announced, the following notices 
of ancient Druidic congress may interest the antiquarian bards : 
The Bardie Circle, or Druidic Temple, as some call it, wherein 
the bards meet, is formed of stones called meini guwynion, (white 
stones,) or mein crair, (stones of testimony,) and in the middle 
of it maen gorsedd, (presidial stone,) by all but the bards called 
an altar. 

The bards of the Druidic order wore unicolored robes of light, 
emblematic of truth, which was, figuratively, said to be of the 
colour of light or the sun, and unicolored, or, in every thing, time 
and place, one and the same thing. . ; 

The bardic meetings cannot be holden but in a conspicuous 
place, whilst the sun is above the horizon. 

The solstices and equinoxes are holy or solemn BARDIC DA YS, 
whereon the four grand meetings of the year are holden. 


Williams's Mythology of the Bards. 
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REMARKS UPON MRS. GRANT'S TRANSLATION OF TILE 
SONG OF MAC GRIOGAIR A RUATH-SHURUTIL,* AND 
UPON HER OBSERVATIONS THEREON, 


Read at the Monthly Meeting of the Gaelic Society, London. 


Tuts lady, whose elegant works respecting the Highlands 
endear her to the natives, and merit the esteem of all per- 
sons, has, by her amiable partiality, been led into a few 
slight errors, some of which I purpose to point out. 


She begins Essay x. volume 2, page 184, by asserting 
that “ Mac Gregor in this instance does not mean a sur- 
name, but a patronymic; + the poem affording internal 
evidence that the warrior whose fate it deplores was a cadet 
of the clan Grant, to whom the district of Glenlyon had at 
one time belonged.” 


She must have heard this story from some person, but as 
for any internal evidence to shew it in the song, there Is 
none whatever; and if Gle nlyon did at any time belone to 
the Grants, surely some proof might be adduced for it. 
We know from charters and other documents, that a ereat 
part of Ross-shire, with Glengarry and Stratheric, ; in Inver- 
ness-shire, did belong to the Grants, but I never met with a 
hint of their having had possessions in Perthshire. 


[t is well known that Ruath-shruth is a place in Glenlyon, 
but Mrs. Grant, p. 185, supposes that Mae Gregor was 
called, not Mac Griogair a Ruath-shruth, but Mac Griogair 
nan Ruath-shruth, from some conflict between the Mac 
Gregors and the Robertsons, in which some mountain 
stream had been tinged with blood. The only answer to 
this is to repeat, that Ruath-shruth, in Glenlyon, was Mac 
Gregor’s residence, and is still somebody’ S seat. 


* Rhudd is red, in Welsh; and Rhe, a swift motion. Rua ru, the red 
stream. <A place in Glenlyon, so called from the colour of the watu 
during floods. ‘The air to which this is sung is plaintive and touching, aud 
has appeared in different collections of Scottish music.—Epnrs. 


+ When it became a legal obligation to take surnames, all patronymics 
and tribual appellations became the surname of every one of a clan, in all 
bonds, &c. but each had, besides, a local appellation by which he was known. 
It is likely that many of those tribual names, not preceded by Mae, o1 
son, are patronymics, as well as those that are, as the Grants, Scots, 
Doug: ases, Frasers : the Amorites, the Jebusites, the Hittites, Xc. 


Glynilion (Welsh,) the glen of the tloods. 
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Mae Gregor’s Lament. 547 


Mrs. Grant again, in her observations on the first stanza 
of the translation, page 199, insinuates that Mac Gregor 
was a cadet of the house of Grant; although the general 
belief is exactly the reverse. 


Page 208, verse 4. 


‘¢Crann caol air dheadh locradh 
’S ite dhosrach an fhir-eoin, 
Crann caol air a dheadh shnaithe 
Ceud do dh’ aigher mhic Righ e.’ 


ry 


The first part of which she renders into English 
thus, “His arrows were highly polished and decked with 
the plumes of the eagle.” Whereas it is quite clear, from 
the context, that, by the crann caol, is meant only the staff 
of the banner, with the plume of the eagle in the standard- 
bearer’s bonnet. 


In verse 6, Mac Mbhuirich is translated the son of 
Murdoch, but that being a patronymic as well as Mac 
Gregor, it ought, like Mac Gregor, to have been left un- 
translated. Here the lady has got herself between the 
horns of a dilemma; for at the beginning of the essay she 
says Mac Gregor is not a surname but a patronymic, but 
whether derived from an immediate or remote ancestor, she 
does not there mention; but here, finding that she could 
not make Ruath-shruth the son of two fathers, she says that 
Murdoch was his father, and that he derived the patronymic 
of Mac Gregor from a more remote ancestor, who had left 
Strathspey at an early period. She will have him a Grant, 
night or wrong. 

The Mac Gregors themselves say that by Mae Mhuirich 
was meant one of the Macphersons, who were their here- 
ditary standard-bearers. At what time that mark of friend- 
ship between those clans commenced I cannot say, but 
suppose it to have been after the iniquitous proscription and 
persecution of Clan Ghriogatr ; when it is well known that the 


Mrs. Grant gives the opening stanza as the burden or chorus, 


“Tha mulad, tha mulad, 
Tha mulad ga’m honadh, 
Tha mulad bochd truadh orm, 
Nach dual domh chaoidh dhireadh.” 


I am sad, I am sad, 
I am filled with sadness, a woeful and dismal sadness 
overwhelms me, which [ can never surmount. 


But the mode of singing is to repeat the two last lincs, mm which the compaty 
roi, and then add the other two. 
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548 Mae Gregor’s Lament. 


Macphersons, in a great measure, saved them from total 
destruction.* 


Another error of Mrs. Grant is her supposing Mac Gregor 
to have been dead when the song was composed, whereas 
there is internal evidence in the poem itself to prove the 
very contrary. The poet laments the deaths of his own fos- 


ter brothers, but does not give the most distant hint that the 
chief was one of them. In fact, he sings all his sorrows 
as they presented themselves to his afflicted mind, like most 
poets of nature, with great feeling, but no attention to 
rules. He does not say that he had advised, as asserted b 

the translator, but that he would advise, and hoped his 
advice would be followed ;—language that never could have 
been addressed to a dead man. Perhaps the copy from 
which she translated was deficient, for ‘‘Mo cho-altan 
Gaolach, an leabai chaoil’s an cinn iosal,’ ’ she omits entirely, 
and takes poor Mac Gregor neck and crop, and buries him 
alive in the grave by himself; whereas the mournful bard 
only says, his foster brothers were dead, and imterred, not 
in shrouds of “thin,” but of fine linen. Leintean caol, 
literally fine shirts, are the words in the song. Leinteant 
tana are thin shirts. 

Verse 13, page 213, Mrs. G. says that the poet “recurs 
to past days, and feeds his grief with the remembrance of 
the slighted counsel he had given the chief, and the neglect 
of which had proved fatal.” Here I beg leave to shew, 
from the Gaclic verses themselves, that the poet did not 
recur at all to past events, as far as ‘respected the chief, but 
spoke of the present and of the future: 

‘* Ort a bheirinnse comhairl’ 
Na’n gabhadh tu dhiom 2, 
Nuair a theid thu’ n tigh-osda 
Na ol ann ach aon deoch.” 


* John Mac Gregor, the bard, and a native of Glenlyon, mentions Mac 
Mhuirich as the hereditary standard-bearer of Mac Gregor. 
*Crann snaighte gun fhiaradh, 
Air diartas ga chumail, 
Aig deadh Mhac Mhuirich nam buadh, 
A sheasas cruaidh anns gach cunart.” Page 30. 
A straight polished banner staff, 
At thy desire held, 
By the w orthy Mac Mhuirich of victories, 
W ho stands firm in all dan; gers. 


Dunean Mac Pherson, of Kingusie, and Captain Mae Pherson, bore the 
banner of Sir Evan Murray Mac Gregor, when he attended his late Majesty 
it Edinburgh. 

t Llian ia, ih Wels h, means fhin /inen 
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Mac Gregor’s Lament. 


“T would give thee counsel 
If thou wouldst receive it of me, 
When thou goest to the house of drinking, 
Drink no more than one draught.” 


ry ° . . 
lhe fair writer puts the sense thus, in the past tense: 
** Often have I offered thee counsel, 
Wouldst thou but have taken it from me— 
When thou goest, said I, to the house of drinking, 
Take there no second draught.” 


Now let us translate this into Gaclic, and see how wide 
of the meaning of the original it will appear: 
‘’S tric a thug mi dhuit comhairle 
Ge nach gabhadh tu dhiom i. 
Thuirt mi riut, nuair a theid thu’n tigh-osda 
Na ol ann ach aon deoch.” 


As poor Mac Gregor is thus killed, and buried in a — 
thin shroud, it would not do to add the two following verses 
where he is advised to take even his one draught standing, 
and to be careful of his followers; to despise none of them, 
for that each was a worthy. Mac Gregor had a following 
of brave men, though not numerous enough to protect him 
openly from his powerful pursuers. 

The first of those verses is indeed given, but so altered 
from the sense of the original, that it cannot be called 
translation : 

** Gabh do shearrag ad sheasamli, 
’S be fraesdlach mu d dhaoine,” 
is translated 
‘‘ Take the cup of cheerfulness standing, 
Guarding thy valour with caution.” 

The last line ought to be as I have rendered: “ be careful 
of, or attentive to, thy followers. 

‘¢ Dean do leabai’s na cragabh, 
’S na caidil ach eatrom.”’ 

Weare told that here a crag overhanging water 1s meant ; 

whereas the true translation is, 


‘« Make thy bed among the rocks, 
And sleep not but lightly.” 


There are several other slight errors which I cannot at 


present notice; but, in conclusion, I must declare it as my 


opinion, that the Highlanders are under an eternal load of 
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550 Song. 


obligation to Mrs. Grant for having abridged that dreary 
period between the 15th of January and the 15th of 


February, called am Faoilteach, to three days, as you will 
find she. es done at pages 217 “ind 218, where she tells 
pleasant story about the matter. 


Inmy youth we had mos fhaoilteach, queer queer weather; 
as the Glasgow Highland watchmen called it, sleet, hail, 
snow, and rain, in rapid succession. Beside the Faoilteach, 
we had ceithirlatha deug Ghearrain, Seachdain na feadaig, 
agus tri latha nan othaisgean, altogether seven weeks and 
three days of very stormy weather, ‘which made a very devil 


of the spring. 
ULLIN. 


SONG. 


AIR 





 Mhorag am bheil thu tighin.” 


Joy to thee, lovely Helen! 

A’ the joys that life can gie ! 
Joy, tho’ this life is left 

A weary, joyless life to me. 


Often through my native glen 
I’ve wandered hand in hand with thee, 
Ere I knew the throes of pain, 
Or learnt the pangs of care to dree. 
Joy to thee, &e. 


I marked thy beauties, like a rose, 
Fair spre ading i in the morning's e’e, 
Sut another came and pu’d the flow’r 

I fondly thought had bloom’d for me. 

Joy to thee, &e. 
Ah! could he see and not admire thee, 
Senseless must his bosom be; 
But can you love with truth again, 
Forgetting a’ thy vows to me? 

Joy to thee, &e. 
For thee I courted Fortune’s smiles, 
And perils brav’d by land and sea ; 
But Fortune’s gifts no more | prize 5 . 
1 sought them —but to share wi’ thee. 
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LETTERS OF KING JAMES VI. TO THE EARL OF MAR. 


Tre following letters, we believe, have not been before pub- 
lished. They are transcribed from manusc ript copies in the 
British Museum, in the handwriting of Dr. Patrick Forbes, 
about. axe 30), who took them “ exac tly from the original mis- 
sives.” T hese epistles are curious, as shewine the { familiar and 
quaint style of the pedantic king, and, although perhaps 
ee strictly appropriate to the page s of the Cambrian and 

Caledonian Quarterly, they so far correspond with the Celtic 
character of the Magazine, inasmuch as they are addressed 
to an illustrious nobleman of a Celtic lineage, which reaches 
beyond the era of authentic record, with a Highland title, 
ample possessions, and a powe rful clan following; “whose ereat, 
creat grandson had the influence, in 1715, to raise, although 
he wanted the talent to follow up his first success, an insur- 
rection, which threatened to change the dynasty of the 
British empire. 

The Presbyterian “ lords of the congregation” proclaimed 
the infant son of the unfortunate and imprudent Mary, 
king in 1567, and consigned him to the custody of the old 

earl of Mar, with whose son, to whom the letters are ad- 
dressed, he was brought up under the celebrated George 
Buchanan. He retained the friendship of King James, who 
was not remarkable for his steadiness, and was, as he inti- 
mates, intrusted with the keeping of Prince Henry, and 
subsequently Prince Charles and the Princess Elizabeth. 


This letter was to the countess of Mar, mother to the earl, 
who was intrusted with the care of the king when he was a 
child. 

“ Lady Minny (mother) this is to shaw you that I have 
receavit your fruite, and thanks you thairfor, and is readie 
for mae (more) when yere pleist to send them, and sall cif 
as few by (past) me as Imay. I will not truble you farther 
quhill meitting, which sall be as shortly as I may, God 
willing, and so fare ye weill, as I do, thanks to God, sic 


. f 
subseribitur James R. 


This letter was upon the Earl’s marriage with the duke of 
Lennox’s sister, the king’s cousin. 

“Mi ere: Because its thocht be sum that this your 

heavie sickness proceeds of sum thocht, altho’ ye never 
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552 Letters of King James VI. 


reveiled anie sick maiter to me, I have thocht guide to di- 
rect this bearer unto you with my mind in that maiter, 
praying you to think that supoise thaise folkis waire durer 
to me nor thay are I walde think thaim weill bestowed that 
way which ye “wish, and that ye may not think this to be 
only words to comfort you, | pray you to keep this as a band, 
to bind me with heirafter, and praying you to credit fully 


the bearer, 1 praye God send you your health, sie subtr 
James R.” 


——— - - = 


* Becaus, mi Lord, your hous has been so honest to my 
bearirs, yourself had the honour to be brocht up with me, 
sensyne married to my Auntie, and gotten the keiping of my 
twa greatest strenths, and (quhilk is maist of all) of my 
eldest and only sune, I think of reason I can lippen mair to 
nane, and nane can be mair obleist to me, and thairfor being 
utterly wearied and ashamed of the misgovernment of the 
country for laike of concurrence of noblemen on the ane 
part, and of my extream want on the other part, throw the 
mishandling of my rents be my carles and greedie officiars 
that intromaitts thairwith, I am forsit to burden you to tra- 
vill with sick noblemen as I have alreadie named unto you 
that they wald bestow their pains and presence for putting 
me in sum better estate, and that ye wald tak thair promises 
to cum to Edinburgh the twinty of November nixt, and re- 
maine quhill thay § see mee putt in sum better certaintie in 
baith thir points, and that thay may know that as I am na 
mair a minour, sa I apprehend deeply the straits I am cast 
in, and am resolv ed to follow constantly thair councaill, bake 
thair conclusionis, and thankfully (quhen ever occasion sall 
serve) requite thair travaills. 1 have baith written and sub- 
scryved this your warrand with my hand, at Holyroud hous, 
the 11] Sept; 1594, sic subser James R.” 





“Mi Lords of Marr, because in the suretie of my sonne 
consists my surety, and that I have concredited unto you 
the charge of his keiping upon the trust I have of your 
honestie, This present thairfore sall be ane warrand unto you 
not to de iy er him out of your handis: except I comand with 
my owin mouth, and being i in sick company as I myself sall 
best like of, otherw ayes not to deliver him for any chairge 
or message that can cum from me; and in’ kayse God calls 
me at any time, That neither for Queen nor Estates pleasure 
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ve deliver him gulile he be auchtem years of age. And 
that he comand you himself. 
At Stirling the 24 of Julie, 1595: sie subser James R.” 





“1 have thocht guid to direct the Bearer heirof unto 
you to desyre you to be advised befvir the hand, with sick 
things as may concern your honour and weill, and that you 
mind and myne may baith gang ane gait, for | know my 
bypast actionis have sufliciently perswadit you that Lam as 

carfull for your honour and weill as you yourself can be’ 
Thus, not doubting but ye will use as me ikle of Iny advise, 
supoise LT waire not a king, as of any other friend, and pray- 
ing you to trust the Bearer, I bid you farewell: sic subser 


James R.” 


‘John Sclaitis,* [have receavit your lettir, quhy urby | 
se ye ‘Mave done evinas Ldesyrit you. Now seeing ye have 
done sa, | will keip nly promis made to you in my last 
lettir. Thairfore come in all hatst. Ye sall credit your man 


the bearer. Fatrweill. Your auld maister sic subser 
JAMEs R.”’ 


“John Selaitis, your lang absence bas made me sa to 
lang, that I have thocht euid, as for readiest remedie of the 
sam, ve write ane lettir to me desiring to cum and visit me 
in respeet of your lang absence, as likwaies another to the 
Duke, desiring him not to be an hinderer thairto. The 
cause ‘quhy yes sall do this, the Shirray, bearer hereof, will 
shaw you mair at large (quhom | ve sall credit,) but not at 
lenth, for his tounge is our short. Fareweill. Your aulde 
maister, not forgettfull ; sic subse: James R.” 


A familiar appellation he gave to the earl. 
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SONG, on KadXivixa, in Celebration of Eruetstan’s grand Victory at 
Brunan-burh, paraphrased from the original Anglo-Saron.® 





[Our readers will doubtless smile at the following specimen 
of Saxon bombast ; yet, it may be excusable, when it is con- 
sidered that the * chirl” was accustomed to loud crowing. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, the Saxons never did, and 
never could (and history shall ‘decide for us ,) fight the British 
Celts upon equal terms. The paraphrase of the original 
is cleverly done.—Eprs. | 





Here /Ethelstan, the lord of peers, 
Who o’er his chiefs his buckler rears, 
The flower of chivalry ; 
His princely brother by his side 
Chastised the Scotsman’s swelling pride, 
And won the victory. 
The sons of Edward, bold and free, 
Rush onward to their enemy, 
In plains of Brunan-buth ; 
They cleave the endless wall of shields, 
Before their might each banner yields, 
They drive the legions off the fields, 
And chase them o’er the moor. 
Their father’s blood, that in them flows, 
Bids them defend from foreign foes 





Their treasures and their home; i 
In vain the Scots, o’ercome in fight, 6 
Would safety seek in rapid flight, : 

In vain avoid their doom ; i 


On every side their numbers reel, 
And, ’mid the din, the Saxon steel 
Doth all around destruction deal, 
And thousand eyes for ever seal . 
In death’s eternal gloom. 
And when next morn the merryt+ sun, 
The lamp of God’s eternal throne, 
Arose his glorious course to run, 
Oh what a sight he beam’d upon ! 





The original may be seen in the Saxon Chronicle, anno Dom. 93¢: 
wid also in the Linguarum Vet. Septentrionalium Thesaurus Gramma 
tico-criticus et Archeologicus of the erudite George Hickes, s.7. 9, vol. 3 
py. TSt. 
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On earth with death all covered o’er,— 
On warriors welt’ring in their gore,— 
On northman soldiers far and near 
Nail’d to earth by Saxon spear ; 

That ev'ry ray from morn to night 
Reflected back the hue of fight. 

Fly, Northerns! fly! a chosen band 


Of warriors from the southern land : 
Pursues your rearmost, sword in hand, 
And mows your squadrons down ; 
And well the Mercian heroes brave, ie 
4 


The chieftains that with bold Anlafe, 
Have come athwart the turbid wave, 
A crown for Sithric’s sons to crave, 
And shake the Saxon throne ; 
Five royal chieftains young and fair, | 
Lie pale and breathless reeking there, 
Pierced by the Saxon brand ; ; 


And seven bold earls of Anlafe’s race ti 


Have found for aye a resting-place 
Upon the Southerns’ strand : 


While thousands, that so lately o’er i 

The waves had sought the English shore, St 

Lie dead upon the sand. he 

And the lord of the Northmen hath fled o’er the maim, . 
One skiff for his flight and one crew for his train ; i 


A fugitive, vanquish’d, he flies from the coast, 
(’er waves that are red with the blood of his host: 


The hoarse din of Hilda he needed not raise, 7 i 
Mid the clash of the sword in discordant affrays. hi 
: 


Bereft of his kindred, bereft of his race, 
Thus Constantine flies from the scene of disgrace 


His faxen-hair’d son he hath left on the field, i 


Too youthful and tender the falchion to wield, 
Yet lovely as youthful, with mind soaring high 
fu the region of soul—he hath left him to die. 
Nor hath he gain’d a better name 
Than Anlafe in the field of fame, 
Where battle’s sounds did hoarsely ring, 
With vict’ry dubious hovering ;* 
Where clouds of shafts obscured the light, 
When Scotland’s legions met in fight, 
And quail’d before the Saxon’s might, | 
The vanquish’d Northmen in despair, 
And hurry to their ships repair. F 
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fortune Phe miser has his gold to love and to hoard, the 

his crimes and Ins intamy to Inde, but. the 
reversal loather of bis species (if there can exist su 
( st than either one or the other, tou 
mate and contemn every work ot God, 


rsons, who, scarce as MANyV vears 
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ago, Were 1M possession of every comfort which a competence 
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of well-regulated minds could enjoy; and now they are all 
swept off, alter it had pleased them Maker to fill their cup 
of athhetion even to bitterness; but, while | am writing then 
“humble annals,” [ repeat the question, may they not now 
be received into that perfection of feheity “which man 
kKnoweth not 

In the vear IST, an industrious Hiehlander, who FT shall 


call Dun Lonan,* m consequence of a succession of severe 


boy , woighty reason, | co not pecord the name of Uris pro hiah wal 
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losses, left his native home, in the county of Ross, and 
came to London, in order to earn a comfortable sabsintence 
for his young v wife and only child, This appeared the more 
practicable to Dun Lonan, in consequence of the superior 
wages paid in the metropolis, compared to the scanty and 
uncertain produce of labour in the north of Scotland. It 
required considerable resolution to tear himself from home 
and friends, for he was much respected, nay, beloved of his 
clan; and it is literally true that Dun Lonan had some of 
the best blood of his own and surrounding clans flowing in 
his veins. They who comprehend the nature of that pride 
which quickens in a Highlander’s bosom, who feels all the 
recollections and honorable deeds of his ancestry as part and 
parcel of himself, alone can judge how distressing it was to 
the strong sensible mind of this man, to exchange his own 
beautiful land, in which he left be hind every thing (exc epting 
his wife and child ,») he cherished in the world, for the dull 
smoky, and to him unnatural, purlieus of the London docks. 


On his disembarkation from the sailing smack, having 
secured a small lodging, he sallied forth, “with a letter of 
introduction to a gentleman of some commercial importance, 
and, through his influence Dun Lonan in a very short time 
obtained employment as an out-door servant in the house 
of a general dealer; and his good plain education, remark- 
able assiduity and sobriety, very soon enabled the discri- 
minating master to discover that Dun Lonan possessed those 
eood qualities which might be turned to excellent account for 
the house, as well as for the trustworthy Highlander him- 
self. Before proceeding further with the “story, I may 
observe, that the first specimen of English civility was an 
unt: avorable one to Dun Lonan. On his 1 inquiring of several 
individuals the way to the residence of the gentleman before 
mentioned, he was repulsed by insult and unfeeling ndicule, 
on account of his northern dialect and rustic contour. If 
there be one species of vulgarity more offensive than ano- 
ther, it is certainly the depraved menace, or coarse grimace 
of the London ecanaille. Dun Lonan was confounded, 
though he made no reply ; and, when he thought of the home 
he had left, and his wife and infant, as he walked silently 
on, his hand unconsciously pressed his forehead, and the 
bier tear rolled over his weather-bronzed cheek. It has 
been said that Scotsmen are parsimonious; that the ‘y are 
er wae I admit, but the general characteristic of the 

Caledonian 1s frugality, not avarice; and there are two 
causes which, 1 conceive, chiefly tend to the rule of his 
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eae ; the first is, that the life of hardship which the 
lighlander leads, and the absence of every superfluity in 
his own country, enable him to secure enjoyment with a 
much smaller pittance than would satisfy the substantial 
wants of an Englishman; and the second reason is, education. 
No part of the British empire has latterly been more 
benefited by education than the Highlands, and no country 
has produced better results; the respectable conduct of the 
Highlander is proverbial; not perhaps amidst the maze and 
whirl of our great metropolis, where national characteristics 
are almost lost in one great maelstrom of commercial bustle. 
But, let the attentive observer go to any quarter of the globe, 
and he will find that, while the Highland regiments have 
obtained a high share of honour on the field, in all places 
and on all occasions, the clansmen have been greatly superior 
to the rest of the British army in moral discipline. I do not 
mention this invidiously, but the fact is indisputable. 
Agriculture and science are making a progress in the High- 
lands that is perfectly astonishing, and these, too, are the 
result of education. I may here add, that a very few years 
will disclose a most important fact, in opposition to all the 
arguments of the well-meaning cosmopolite, the experiments 
of the politechnic, and the absurdities and villames of the 
revolutionist,—no more devisable means, for benefiting the 
condition of “the greater number of men,” has yet been 
discovered, or I think ever will, than the admirable state of 
society aided by education, (and they are quite compatible 
with each other,) found in the simple institutions of the 
Celtic family in Britain. For morality and substantial 
happiness, look to the clans of Scotland and to the Welsh 
peasantry; look to them with their Bibles and their native 
melody, and then let us see what innovation has done, 
Some good, assuredly, but evil has also had her full share 
in the balance.*—But I am wandering from the story. A 
few year’s residence in London rewarded Dun Lonan to the 
utmost extent of his wishes: he had been blessed with three 
more children; he had secured the esteem of his employer, 
and of every person who knew him, and he had saved more 
than 2002. with which he intended to return to his native 
country, and to settle himself in a small farm, in a part of 


* And ill-fated Ireland too; but when justice is rendered to her, when 
her institutions, her natural protectors, her chieftains, and her lords have 
returned to the soil, I am confident that she will yet rise with a revival of 
her ancient greatness, and the loveliness and happiness of her green land 
must and will return. 
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that district where his ancestors had once possessed ar 
extensive tract of land, both the rich soil of the valley and 
the heath-capped mountain. With the fervent ardour of a 
Highlander his heart yearned towards his native land; he 
perpetually thought of his Highland home; in imagination 
he was there alre: uly: but his hopes were destined to be 
utterly blasted. 


The devastation caused by epidemic disease in some of 


the thickly populated parts of London, are often dreadful, 
and no doubt their virulence is increased by the confined 
atmosphere of the town. At the period of which I am 
speaking the small-pox raged extensively in the Minories, 
where Dun Lonan lived, and three of bis children caught 
the disease; each attack ended fatally: whether it was that 
the anxiety and attention of the watchful mother debilitated 
her frame, | do not know, but on the evening of the day on 
which two of the chiideos were carried to the erave-yard, 
the beloved wife of the afilicted Dun Lonan was seized with 
internal inflammation, and, after afew hours of excruciating 
torture, she also was numbered with the dead. Of the once 
cheerful family there now remained but the widower and 
his daughter Ellen; she was too young to feel the extent of 
their loss, but her disconsolate father sat day after day, 
searcely uttermg a word, or even moving; but, when the 
child cried for her mother to kiss her, and her little brothet 
aud sisters to come and play, Dun Lonan would start and stare 
around the empty apartment with the glare of a madman. 
Had some charitable friend at this period roused the sutierci 
from his lethargy, and prevented the prattling Ellen from 
continually strikine the chord of misery, perhaps the mind 
of the parent might have been soothed into tranquillity and 
reason; but he ap peared to gloat upon the memory of the 
past, and the innocent importunities of the child seemed to 
furnish him with a gloomy banquet whereon to feed his 
disordered bram. Alas! his was not a temporary grief. 

Dun Lonan became ftrightfully insane; his disorder was 
pronounced to be of the most ungovernable kind, and he 
Was consigned to Bedlam and the mad doctors. But a few 
weeks clapsed ere Dun Lonan, from being a muscular 
firmly-knit, clean-limbed man, the once happy Highlander, 

prese ted the attenuated form of old age. Yet there must + 
a limit to human sutlering; the strongest frame must yield ; 

Dun Lonan sunk under his complaint, and death, his last 
rie nd, closed the dreadful scene e 

We inay now turn to the orphan Ellen. What became of 
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the proceeds of Dun Lonan’s industry [ could not ascertain; 
but L know, that when a little time had elapsed after his 
death, Mllen was placed in the parish workhouse; nor can 
f relate if any thing occurred for some years beyond the 
unobtrusive tenor of a poor orphan’s life: but I may add, 
that in person she grew exceedingly inte ‘esting. At 
thirteen, her figure was beginning to form into a perfect 
mould of female beauty; her clear complexion, mild blue 
eye, and flowing heht -brown hi: ur, stamped her at first view 
as one of the many beautiful daughte vs of the old Gaulish 
blood. When between thirteen and fourteen years of ave, 
she was placed out appre ntice to a laundress, on the Surrey 
side of London; and in this situation | am enabled to say 
that her conduct was irreproachable: the woman, her 
mustress, unfortunately possessed a morose disposition ; and 
although Ellen exerted herself to please, yet it was im- 
possible, on every occasion, to give entire satisfaction. 
Among the many persons employed in the same establish- 
ment was one of elderly age, who, with an excellent 
disposition, had unfortunately imbibed a habit of dram- 
drinking, and with it, of course, followed the inevitable 
consequences of poverty and Sietrectien: but this unfortunate 
woman had been extremely kind to Ellen, who, friendless 
as she was, could not help forming an att wena: in 
short, E len regarded this female as her only friend. 
The inveterate habit of indulging in liquor increased so 
much, that repeated brawls arose between the laundress and 
this woman; diflerent parcels of lmen were from time to 
time missing, but their loss was always attributed to intoxi- 
cation, and ‘not dishonesty. At length, drunkenness so 
entirely incapacitated the enervate d creature from attending 
to the ordinary duties of life, that it became impossible to 
employ her louger, and she was sent away; luckily, she had 
not initiated the young Ellen in the debasing hi tbit to which 
she herself fella saerifice. Ellen was now as it were left 
alone in the world, but she continued for several months to 
devote herselt unceasinely to her employment, until an 
event oecurred which virtually blotted out her existence 
from society. Although her employer was unkind and 
unfeeling to each of her dependants, yet she could not fail 
discovering the many excellent qualities Ellen possessed, 
and theretore self-interest prompted her in confiding to the 
voung girl many httle offices of trust. One evening, in 
the early part of last spring, Ellen was despatched to the 


house of a family in the city, with a bill due for six months’ 
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washing, amounting to upwards of forty pounds; the money 
was paid, and, as the evening darkened, and Ellen was 
returning home, through High street, in the Borough, on 
arriving at the corner of Union street, she suddenly stood 
before her former friend, whose unhappy appearance, 
scarcely covered as she was with clothing, must have at- 
tracted the attention of the humane. The sight of this 
woman greatly shocked the young heart of Ellen ; her dis- 
position naturally caused her to accost the lost creature, 
and to listen to an account of suflerings, of no ordinary 
kind. Ellen pitied the outcast from her soul, and drew 
from her pocket a little bag, containing a few pence of her 
own, but most unfortunately it also disclosed to the eyes of 
the vagrant a view of gold, Dissipation invariably leads 
to dishonesty, and hunger and despair prompted this 
woman to commit a theft; she contrived to intoxicate the 
inexperienced girl, and then to rob her, When Ellen re- 
covered from the eflecis of her imprudence, she feared to 
return home, and she wandered about for two days and 
nights without sleep or food; her tears and anxiety, together 
with actual starvation, produced an irritability of system 
which terminated in fever, and she then only was observed 
by the city police. On their perceiving her pitiable condition, 
she was lodged in one of those many receptacles for sickness 
and destitution with which London abounds: proper me- 
dicines and nursing soon restored her to health, if not to 
happiness, and with a small pecuniary relief she was dis- 
charged; but whither could she go? Poor, helpless girl! 
her natural protectors dead and an orphan; with no means 
of making her sufferings known to the benevolent? In 
fact, it is impossible to conceive a case of more utter des- 
titution and suffering than that which this young creature 
did then, and was yet to undergo; and I shall not dwell 
upon the lengthened privations she experienced, but at once 
remark, that she was seized for robbery; and neither her pro- 
testations of innocence, nor her youth, could influence her 
former mistress; she was dragged before the magistrates, and 
committed to prison. Had | then known the circumstances 
connected with her committal, I could have rendered her 
most material assistance. I do not for a moment doubt 
that, if a solicitor had been employed, and counsel retained, 
Ellen would not only have obtained an acquittal, but that 
she would have been at the present time a useful member 
of the community. I shall never cease to regret it was only 
during, and after her trial, the truth became known to me. 
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I was subpoenaed an evidence in a case of burglary, com- 
mitted by a man calling himself Edwards ;* and, though | 
knew that a greater villain or more accomplished house- 
breaker did not live, it was perfectly astonishing to see the 
ingenuity with which he defended himself. It is remark- 
able, that a few years ago, this same person was tried for 
stealing a gold watch from a friend of mine at Drury-lane 
theatre, and tried for the offence at Clerkenwell, but he 
there escaped through one of those absurdities in the indict- 
ment which abound in our boasted law.+t Mr. Edwards 
and I were therefore old acquaintance: in him I recognised 
a determined and hardened criminal, yet, luckily for him- 
self, he was not known to the recorder or officers of the Old 
Bailey. He had three eminent counsel to defend him; he 
brought a woman into court who called herself’ his wife, to 
prove an alibi, and a host of wedl-dressed persons who swore 
they knew him for different periods, and that he was an honest 
respectable man. 1 have no hesitation in saying that by 
these deep artifices Edwards escaped hanging, though not 
conviction. 

The next prisoner placed at the bar was poor Ellen; and 
the contrast between her pale beautiful features, and the 
dark scowl of Edwards, produced a strong sensation in 
court. The timid girl could not answer the interrogatories 
of the judge, excepting with her tears ; no person could say 
who or what she was, no counsel were retained, no one spoke 
to her character; and these circumstances, together with 
her ignorance of the forms of court, operated prejudicially 
to her case. It was proved that she had received a large 
sum of money, and absconded ; and, though the judge and 
the jury evidently pitied what appeared to them a sad 
instance of early depravity, yet, upon the evidence, they 
were bound to convict. The sentence of the court followed 
the verdict, “guilty ;” it was—“ that the prisoner be transported 
beyond the seas for the term of fourteen years.” 1 do not think 
Ellen heard, or was aware of the nature of her sentence ; 
she had been in a state of terror from the commencement of 
the trial; but there was a supplicative upward cast in her beau- 
tiful blue eyes, which, with the clasped hands, appeared as if 
her mind was lifted to heaven, or perhaps her thoughts were 


* This was an assumed name. | 
+ There was no count for “an attempt to steal,” and, as a guard-chain 
was attached to the person of the owner, and to the watch, Judge Bayley 
ruled that it had never been out of his possession. Edwards was therefore 


acquitted. 
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of her father and mother. I felt so unwell that I could 
not remain in court, and several persons were also obliged 
to seck relief in the open strect. 

It was while Ellen awaited her embarkation on board the 
transport, that I repeatedly visited her cell, and collected 
the few particulars of her short life. Her resignation in 
prison was great, but she never ceased to pray that she 
might soon be joined to her dear parents, and their other 
children. Perhaps Ellen is now a sainted spirit in heaven. 
‘The newspaper accounts of the wreck of the Amphitrite, on 
the coast of Boulogne, on the 31st of last August, have not 
yet ceased to ring in the ears of the nation ; and Elle 1 
Dun Lonan was one of the 133 female convicts on board who 


perished. 


Fault may perhaps be found with the writer of the above; 
its style may not suit the present taste. It has not perhaps 
enough of the supernatural, enough of the spirit of Frank- 
enstein or Der Freischutz; or, the antiquary may declare that 
a tale is but a shadow. I reply, that the story of Ellen 
Dun Lonan is substantially true, and in it an ‘invaluable 
moral is given. It shows that misfortune is no respecter 
of persons ;—zo class of living beings are invulnerable to its 
shafts. Dun Lonan was descended from a race of kines, 
but his daughter was transported a common felon. Oh ye 
who possess honour, and wealth, and titles, or even roy- 
\LTyY, ponder for one moment on the destiny of Ellen Dun 
Lonan ! 


We do not well know the origin or meaning of the fol- 
lowing saying among the Hichlanders. It seems to have 
arisen from a Druidie superstition, 


‘ Is mairg’us mathair do mhaec a bao 
*"Nuair is Diardaoin a Bealtuinn.” 


‘* Woe to the mother of a wizard’s son when 
Beltan (May-day) falls on a Thursday.” 
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PERIOD OF THE REIGN OF CADWALLON ANID 
THAT OF CADWALLADER. 


In the collection of letters appended by Dr. Parr to his 
life of Archbishop Usher, there are two from Mr. Robert 
Vaughan, of Hengurt, to ‘the learned primate ; in the first 
of which, our respected countryman proposes some queries 
as to the year in which the British king retired to Rome, 
which he says is stated to be anno 680, according to his 
copy, and which he thinks to be not correct, the ereat mor- 
tality which caused Cadwalader to leave Britain, having 
occurred, as Mr. Vaughan conceived, and justly so, be fore 
that time. But then the British history states that King 
Cadwalader, in the first instance, retired to Brittany, (not to 
Rome,) continuing there with hie relative, Alan, the prince 
of that country, eleven years; and then, instead of returning 
home, he was warned by an angel, or rather by a supersti- 
tious ‘mndk. to go to Rome to ‘spend the remainder of his 
days in religious seclusion. The five years he is said to 
have survived there, with eleven years in Brittany, sub- 
tracted from the year 680, will make the time of his leaving 
Britain to be anno 664, ‘whick Mr. Vaughan considers to 
have been the year of the creat mortality. 

As to the historian Bede, he does not help us out of this 
difficulty, for he makes the de ath of Cadwallon to be during 
the reign of Oswald in Northumbria, and by whom, as he 
narrates, he was defeated in battle, and slain, and that in 
the year 634; whereas, the British history tells a very dit- 
ferent tale: that the great warrior lived to fight with Oswy, 
the successor of Oswald, and survived Pe nda, the Mercian 
king, his kinsman by aflinity, and his powerful associate in 
arms ; having re igned forty-two years, and a turbulent reign 
it was. The death of Cadwallon is extended to the year 
660, commencing, according to that account, in 618. ‘But 
we can hardly think it probable that so great a warrior and 
so ferocious 2 man as Cadwallon should re ign for so long a 
time ; however, that point conceded, it agrees with the cha- 
racter of Cadwah ider, that so quiet a prince, different alto- 

vether from the father, should, after reigning four years, 
think of resi: ening his dignity. As to the “pestile nee which 
now prevailed, if was like that of the preceding century, 
most probably preceded and accompanied by a dearth, 
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caused, at least in part, by a dreadful state of warfare, for 
Cadwallon had made many enemies, all ready to take advan- 
tage of his demise. Thus, of the last two British kings who 
had any domains to the eastward of the Dee and the Severn 
in Cheshire and Shropshire, the one was as warlike as the 
other was pacific. The real state of affairs on the borders 
of Wales at that time it is difficult to ascertain. The wars 
of Cadwallon with the Northumbrian princes is narrated 
by Bede, who takes no notice of the ravages of Edwin in 
Wales, and the provocation given him to avenge himself on 
his perfidious foster-brother, who had ravaged North Wales, 
and kept possession for seven years, while the prince was 
obliged to seek refuge in Ireland. 

As to the elegiac strains of Llywarch, they bear no evi- 
dent allusions to the death of his lord and patron, as the 
bard only mentions his victories in Wales, pursuing him 
from one region to another, and then concludes with the 


wish, that fate would guide him onward to the plains of 


Melved, in Northumbria. Does he mean to avenge his 
fall ’—if so, Cadwallon died not in Wales, but in the North. 
“ Tam weary of conjectures, here I end them.” 

J. HuGues. 


Duime duth dan, 
Duine ban bleideal, 
Duime donn dualach, 
Duine ruadhs geigeal. 


\ dark haired man ts daring, 
A tair haired man is tedious, 

\ brown haired man ts unexceptionable, 
\ud a red haired man is scornful. 
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THE EMBARKATION OF CONSTANTIUS. 


A CELTIC FRAGMENT. 
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By J. Firzcernatp Pennie, Author of “ The Royal Minstrel,” “ Britain's 
Historical Drama,” ** Epic Poems,” &c. 
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On the storm-infested sea of Garumna* rode the navy of 
Constantius Chlorus. His ships of burthen, transports, and 
war-galleys, with their numerous banks of skilful rowers, 
waited to convey him and all his legions, drawn from distant 
lands, across the ocean to the shores of Britam. High on 
Rupella’s strand was erected an altar to Neptune, by which 
stood the arch-tlamen of the fleet, and many priests in their 
purple robes and pointed copes, with the aruspices and 
augurs. The altar was strewed with verbena, or sacred Vie 
herbs, grass, and flowers, from which the flame-wreathed bi 
smoke ascended lightly on the ocean winds. The heads of if 

seven white bulls, devoted to the sacred fire, were crowned i 
with garlands, and from their horns streamed fillets of pu- 
rest white. Cornet, trump, and pipe, awoke the hymn to 
the god of waters, and all the armed ranks throughout the 
many legions, drawn up on the shore, joined in the loud 
chorus, which floated round islet, clitt, and rock, while echo 
repeated from every hollow cavern the soul-thrilling strains ; 
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then sunk the pealing anthem into silence, and the high i 
pontiff chanted to all the gods a solemn invocation for if 
safety and success to Constantius and his warlike host; iF 
then he seattered on the heads of the victim beasts, the ‘ 
mingled mola, frankincense, and corn, and, from a golden if 
vase, poured the wine libation, first touching it with his 1 

lips, between their gilded horns, plucking out by the roots 14 
the curling hair from their white foreheads, which he cast 
as a primeval offering into the flames. The victimari and 
pope, with their garments drawn up, prepared with all due 
rites the sacrifice. The aruspices stood prognosticating 
around the dying beasts, and in their vitals read happy 
tokens of success to the martial enterprise. The sacrificial 
parts laid by the flamens on the blazing altar, were soon 
consumed with prosperous omen. Brightly towered the 
pyramidic flame, smokeless and pure, while the glad priests 
) burst forth into pwans of joy and victory to their chief, with 
chanted prophesy of boundless dominion in the sea-encir 











* The sea of Biscay, or Aquitain, so called by Casar. 
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cled isle of the west. The tubicines, with horn and wide- 
mouthed clarion, poured from their glancing instruments 
fresh notes of joy; the clanging cymbals flung: their flashing 
splendors to the sun; the flamens threw flowery evarlands 
on the waves; and every legion, eager to win new glory in 
that land so famed, beyond the seas, uplifted the sonorous 
acclaim from more than thrice ten hounaaa voices, sounding 


like the mighty tempest when it rushes along t the skirts of 


some mountain forest. 


Constantius paid but little attention to the worship of 
Neptune, or the propitious omens of the sacrifice; for not- 
withstanding his late vision or dream of the ocean,* he still 
retained strong doubts respecting the plurality of vods, and 
all the wild theogony, imposing forms, and endless cere- 
monials of the Roman religion, The ritual offerings per- 
formed, Constantius Cesar commanded that a transvictio, 
or a review of the whole army, should take place previous to 
its embarkation. He mounted his beautiful charger, of the 
Palmatian race of Cappadocia,} fleet as the wind in his 
speed, and white as the silvery cloud that embosoms the 
moonbeam. He was adorned with trappings of purple 
and gold; his bridle was also of gold, set with rubies and 
pe arls ; round his arching neck hung massy chains of the 
same precious metal ; and he tossed his flowing mane on 
high, interweaved with sapphires on threads of silver. 


And now every manipulus and cohort in each legion of 
foot, and justus equitatus of horse and knightly troop, with 
the two great bodies of auxiliaries, and their battalions of 
the Extraordinarii and Ablecti, marched In magnificent 
procession before their impert iI leader along the sandy 
shores of Rupella. 

First, the light-armed Velites passed in distinet com- 
panies, ‘each bes wing seven javelins, with slender points like 
arrows ; and a parma, or orbed shield, covered with leather; 
on their heads they wore helmets overk uid with the shaggy 
skins, and crested with the fivures of various forest animals, 
which gave them a fierce and savage-like appearance, 
These, mingled with native Romans, were of many nations, 
from the shores of Celtiberia to the isles of Greece and the 
distant regions of Syria. Then marched rank on rank, 


This refers to anothe: portion Of the tragment. 
t See Gedefrov on the sacred breed of Cappadocian horses, destined tor 
ne Service of the « miperors. 
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cohort on cohort, té martial sounds of triumph, and horn, 
syrinx, and cymbal-clash; all the heavy-armed legions with 
their prior’and posterior centurions, bearing the vine-rods 
of their authority at the head of each centesimal division. 
These warriors had long bucklers with tron bosses, covered 
with plates of radiant steel; their head-pieces, of burnished 
brass, reaching down to their shoulders, were nobly adorned 
with glittering crests and lofty plumes of many colours: 
their coats of mail and breast-plates were formed of scales 
and iron rings and broad pieces of polished metal: their 
greaves were of brass, and each man was armed with a 
broad pointless sword, and two spears, his military robe or 
sagum, being fastened on the shoulder with a massy clasp 
of silver. As they moved along in martial order to the 
war-breathing notes of the wneatorii, in the full blaze of 
the western sun, with trophied ensign and streaming ban- 
ner, rich with gold, with the winged figures of victory, and 
the images of their gods, the appearance of the host was 
truly glorious, and worthy the warlike grandeur of the 
world’s proud conquerors. | 

Between each thousand passed the military tribunes, the 
fegati consulares, and the legati praetoril, splendid in 
their war-habiliments as Darius, when he met the Grecian 
hero on the banks of the Granicus. ‘Their helmets shone 
like globes of fire, and their breast-plates shot forth vivid 
streams of light. These troops were all of true Roman blood, 
and well experienced in the discipline and exercises of 
camp and field. Every soldier wore a wreath of olive, and 
bore the gifts and ornaments which he had received from 
the emperors or their legates, as a reward for noble service 
in the cause of Rome and in pursuit of glory. 

Down bowed banner, trophy, helm and plumes, spear 
and lance, as the military pageant passed before the Cesar ; 
the soldiers waved on high the trophies of their might, in 
the hour of victory, and up rose the universal shout of 
thousands on thousands, with the long and sonorous peal of 
many trumpets, and the brazen clamour of shicld and 
sword, till the concussio armorum sounded like thunder 
from cliff to cliff, 

Then followed in dense masses the evocati, whose files 
were formed of the oldest and most experienced soldiers, 
invited by the emperor himself, or his ofiicers, to join the 
army, every man ranking in honour with the centurions. 
These, with their officers, were drawn from the banks of the 
XX. QQ 
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volden-sanded Tagus, from the mountains of Vandalitia, 
the Ausonian shores of the mid-sea, the primeval forests of 
Almaine, the vine-dales of Burgundy, the wilds of Thrace, 

the date-groves of Egypt, and the plains of Bythinia ; who, 

although ‘of many nations, had for their long and well-tried 
services received the honour of being made free citizens of 
Rome. These veteran warriors euarded the imperial banner, 

which now moved forward, waving its refulgent folds on the 
ocean winds, like a cloud all elorious with the departing 
light of heaven, surrounded by the gilded images of the 
emperor, and the worshipped eagles of victory, that seemed 
to fling the lightning from their golden pinions, spread out 
in triumph o’er all the vanquished regions of the world. 


Next came the knights and troops of horse, in long and 
imposing array. Each turma led by its decuriona, or 
commander of ten, and between every cohort belonging to 
each legion rode, in all the far-gleaming pomp of arms on 
his caparisoned steed, a prefectus ‘ale. The Roman 
chivalry was composed of stern and high-minded spirits, 
armed in flashing cuirass, helmet and crest, and lofty 
plume, with sword and spiked javelin; many of them were 
enrolled in the noble equestrian order, and all were gallant 
warriors of prowess and fame. After these followed the 
cavalry of the allies and auxiliaries; some ensheathed in 
brigandines of Roman mail, and others in the strange and 
lighter armour of the multitudinous nations who had sub- 
mitted to the wide dominion of the eternal city. These 
plunderers of the camp were Numidian bands from the 
banks of Mazafran, and the lion-hunted deserts of Maritania, 
who gracefully bestrode their beautiful Arab steeds, adorned 
with silver bells and skins of the spotted leopard, guiding 
them through the battle’s fiercest tumult, without curb or 
bridle; mountaineers from the highlands of the towering 
Pyrences, and horsemen from the green valleys through 
which the Iberus loves to wander, and the myrtle-groves 
that shade the golden shores of the Tagus, who, mounted 
on their fire-eyed jennets of coal-black hue, couched their 
bright spears in warlike pride, which flashed to the sun, 
as their well-ranged enfilades passed onward, like lightning 
elances from the clouds of ev ening when they spread their 
dark skirts o’er the northern sky. Other fierce-visaged 
squadrons formed the rear; warriors from /Emathia, famed 
throughout the world for their bravery and skill in the 
strife of arms and Thracian horse, whose savage riders were 
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grimly painted, like the Britons, to render their appearance 
more formidable and terrifie in the hour of battle, and who 


in their home-wars sacrificed their captive s on the altars of 


their barbarous gods. Bow and quiver hung gleaming on 
their braw ny shoulders, and their sheathless swbeds shone 
in long and silve ry lines of light. 


This grand and military spectacle of Roman pride and 
power, having passed along the shore in review before 
Constantius, the army wheeled about, and formed into 
perfect order of battle. Ceesar gazed long on this imposing 
host of many realms and tongues, and his heart dilated with 
exultation, olorying in their numbers, their might, and their 
proud achievements, when by him led to former victories 
over the stern Goth, the wild Scythian, and the ferocious 
Almanian. 


The command now issued from his lips that the soldiers 
should strike their tents, and hasten to embark by sunsct 
on board the galleys. The order of the army was instantly 
broken up: then what a scene of running to and fro, of 
noisy work and busy preparation! Down were laid ‘the 
pretorian pavilions in the upper camp; down fell the far- 
extended lines of tents prostrate on the ground. These, 
with altar, image, ensien, and eagle, the cumbrous lugeace 
of the camp, balista: and catapult: e, for throwing great 
stones and other missiles, battermg-ram, and tolleon, for 
lifting soldiers to the top of the walls of cities besieged, 
with all the machinery of destructive warfare, were hurried 
to the shore, and hoisted on board the galley-transports. 
So when in the lovely valleys of Helvetia the mountain 
avalanch, down rushing, stops the course of some flowing 
river till it becomes a broad and tranquil lake, reflecting in 
its waveless surface forest and hamlet spire, with snow- 
tipt alp and rosy sky, suddenly at evening hour, when all 
is still, save the music of the groves and the song of the 
chamoise- hunter, returning homeward, the mighty waters 
burst their trembling barriers; then sweeps the inundation 
forth with thunderous roar on every side; woods are torn up 
by the roots, and flocks, herds, peasants, and villagers, are 
lost and overwhelmed in the general destruction. 


The host embarks; squadron gn squadron presses for- 
ward, horse on horse, and legion on legion, all eager to 
dare with dauntless spirit quicksand and tempest, dashing 
billow and distant foe. The shores resound with the clang 
of brazen armour, the shrill neighing of war-steeds, the 
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hoistine of calley-mast and sail-vard, clamour, and shout 
and soldier-ery, and voice of chieftain lifted in proud com 
mand, the splashing fall of heavy-armed warrior amid the 
white sea-spray, climbing the oak-ribbed bark, and th. 
loud laughter of merry comrades around him. 


A thousand voices were on the winds, shield clattered 
against shield, the batt! Anan jdunged with his proud ride: 
into the shoreward rolling surf, and the decks qt barque 
and galley were crowded with faces of everv hue, from the 
turbaned Ethiopian to the fair and blue-eyed Alnfanian ot 
the north. Now trump and horn w; ailed out their last 
embarkation-call,* and the gold-ringed knights shouted in 
reply, till clit echoed to clitf with the Babel-like confusion 
of many tongues and sounds. The army, with its war- 
engines and camp equipage, were now all embarked: and 
last came the emperor to the strand, ready to enter a light 
barge, which lay waiting to take him on board the nobk 
galley of the admiral. 


Kings, princes, pretors, proconsuls, consulares, tribunes, 
knights, and body-guards, were in his train. On his right 
hand appeared Andronicus, his triend, next in command 
and splendour to himself, and captain of the pretorian 
bands. The lictors moved in solemn state before the 
world’s great potentate with their cleaming axes, and seven 
colden censers of fragrant fire preceded his steps. The 
blood-eagles of dominion spread their glittering wings 
around him, and above his head waved the labarum 
standard of rich purple, flinging on the sea-gale its gold- 
emblazoned folds. Behind him came the flamens, aucurs, 
and aruspices, and his steeds, from the plains of C appadocia, 


led by grooms, and covered with sumptuous trappings of 


many ‘colours. 


The panoply of the emperor was of flashing steel, and his 
breast-plate shone with clustered gems, which, as he moved 
against the sun, mvolved him in a flood of splendour. 
Llis falehion, Soomed of the true Iberian temper,+ hung on 
his thigh in a starry secabbard; and on his head he wore a 
helmet of pure cold, which was surmounted by a pheenix, 
whose plumes were formed of jewels, to represent the 
splendid colours of that bird: and above its outspread 


Lucan, v. i. p- 690. 
+ The Romans considered the Spanish swords of the best sha Ape and 
rem per , ane d fittest for « xyecution 
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Wihyvs rose a pile of crmmson fteathers, sporting with the 
winds. Down trom his shoulders tlowed his paludamentum, 
or unpertal mantle, of the richest purple; 1t was gorgeously 

embroidered with gold and precious stones, and fastened 
with clasps of diamond. A tribune bore his imbricata shield 
of Cormthian brass, which was covered with splendid 
workm: anship, dispk wing the victories of Se Iplo Atricanus 
over the Carthaginians. Vireins strewed the sands of the 
sea-shore pe Howers as he passed along, and multitudes, 
of various tribes, flocked to behold his emb: nea putting 
up prayers to al lL the gods that he might subdue Carausius, 
hie rival foe, and win the island throne of Britain.* 


Entermg his barge, the emperor was soon conveyed to 
the side of the chief oO alley, and the dux pr wheetus cl iSSIS, 
or admiral of the fleet, surrounded by his officers, received 
him on board with all due honours. As he stood on the 
deck, it might have been truly said how lke a god he 
looked: for, as the beams of the sun, then descending to the 
horizon, fell upon him, his figure shone like a rainbow- 
coloured pillar of fire, and his mantle, flineine abroad its 
folds of amethyst on the freshening winds, clowed like a 
cloud of the west when lighted up with the last splendours 
of departing day. But lis dark eye shone brighter than all 
the gems he wore, as he elanced exultingly from ship to 
hae: and saw what a numerous fleet he had collected 
around him, fully prepared to meet in battle the navy of 
the pirate king of the ocean. 

Every vessel was decked with flowery garlands, and its 
sails unbraced to catch the willing breeze. The appearance 
of the emperor on the admuiral’s deck was hailed with a 

eeneral shout from the whole army, while the war-ery of 
he mariners and ship-soldiers joined the universal din, 
which drowned at mtervals the sounding tones of the horn 


and trumpet. 

dl 
the images of the tutelary gods, now offered up prayers ant 
sacrifices tor the sutety of the leet, us they had done for 
the suecess ot the ATINY wine-libations were poured forth 
on the waves to Neptune , and the smoke of the offerings 


The priests on the stern of the chief galley, where stoo 


“The setting out of the general was attended with great pomp and 
Ile began his march out of the city accompanied by a vast 


perstition. | 
md ages, especially i the expedition were undertaken 
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guinst any potent or i nowned adversary.” —AENNETE. 
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rose above fl: ag % and streamer, mingling with the beautiful 
clouds of evening. ‘Then did the emperor also review the 
whole fleet, which passed before the imperial galley im 
battle order. Ten thousand oars, with silvery gleams, now 
rose and fell, making the waters one broad sheet of milk- 
white foam ; and with the sound of their motion came the 
musical tones of the commanders over the different banks 
of rowers, to which they kept regular time with their 
powerful strokes. There were the round and deep ships of 
burthen, with their baskets, a token of their employment, 
fixed to the top of their masts; the long galleys of war, 
with their oars, bank on bank, that seemed to rush along 
the waters like forms of life and spirit: their sails of white, 
azure, and crimson, were filled with the breath of ocean; 
and from stern and prow floated streamer and ensign of 
variegated and brillant colours. Many were completely 
covered with cypress roofs, except at the head and stern, 
where stood the pilots in their dress of office, and where the 
ship-soldiers fought when the fleet engaged in battle; others 
had strone bulwarks, turrets, and lofty towers erextet on 
their decks, like a land- fortress, furnished with scorpidions 
and other oreat engines for shooting poisoned darts, huge 
stones, and arrows wreathed with fire; many were ‘armed 
with prows of tron and sharp beaks of brass, } in which were 
strong teeth or jagged points. With these floating castles, 
or islands, as V iroil calls them, were seen light vessels for 
expedition, with only a single bank of rowers, ‘and numerous 
barques, barges, galliots, “and brigantines; and here and 
there the libernacie of some luxurious Roman commander, 
a moving palace of splendour and beauty, with costly sails 
and streamers of parti-coloured silk enwrought with cold 
and silver devices, while its burnished oars kept time to soft 
recorders and soothing lays of melodious instruments. 

As the review of this powerful armada closed, a flight of 
birds was seen by the augurs taking the direction in which 
the fleet was to steer for Brita. ‘This was pronounced to 
he a most propitious omen. Constantius instantly waved 
his spear, the signal for sailing, and the navy prepared 
immediately to quit the haven of Rupella. The tuneful 
voices of the commanders of the row-banks, and the farewell 
shout of mariner and soldier, were echoed by the thousands 
that crowded rock, and cliff, and shore, waving their gar- 
ments, and flinging flowers on the undulating deep: and 
it is said there was seen above the setting sun a sea of car- 
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hbunecle, on which were golden isles of Elysian beauty, with 
palace hall and ruby pillar, and porch and gate of burning 
sapphire and diamond, from which looked forth bright sera- 
phim, with countless shapes of blessedness, eager to behold 
the fleets of Rome, as onward o’er the surge they proudly 
rode, filled with the renowned in battle, whose victorious 
arms were deemed equal to conquer and rule the noblest 
island which the Atlantic’s stormy waves encircle. 
# % x * 4 

* Now then for this far-famed land of the savage Briton,” 
said Propertius, a young and noble Roman commander, as 
the gay libertine, surrounded by his oflicers and soldurii,* 
splendidly clad in their military habits, stood on the deck 
of his magnificent ibernace, which had joined the invading 
fleet. : 

“Thinkest thou, Collitanius,’ continued he, “that the 
sea-lion of the west, the rude corsair who apes the imperial 
dignity in Britain, will be prepared to meet this powerful 
armament, or dare to cope with the veteran forces of Caesar ?” 

“T am told,” replied Collitanius, “that his spies are every 
where, even in the palaces of Dioclesian and Constantius, 
consequently there can be but little hope of surprising him 
unprepared, and as little doubt that Constantius, whose 
army is now formed of all the bravest legions im the Roman 
ranks, will be the victor in this noble strife, and restore 
Britain to the empire of the world’s great masters.” 

“The omens are propitious,” spake Propertius, “the 
iests pronounce certain success to the enterprise, and fore- 
tcll the downfall of this self-raised Carausius. Not that | 
heed prognostic, or omenation, which prove as often false as 
true, nor the interested dreamines of priestcraft, whose pro- 
fessors pretend that they alone are the interpreters of the 
will of the gods to man, bowing down the weak minds of 
the deluded multitude to their ritual observances by that 
powerful engine, the fear of eternal torments,} as if their 
puny hands wielded the thunderbolts of Jove, making the 
vods more cruel than the greatest monsters of tyranny, thus 
they raise themselves to unlimited riches and power on the 
basis of credulity and superstition, But, thanks to the 


* Military clients, or dependents on a great commander, among the 
ltiomans, similar to the retainers of a Norman baron. 

+ “Study the systems of Pythagoras and Plato, and the Stoies, which 
reach that there are gods, and that they have prepared for the soul a future 
state of reward and punishment "—Julwun’s Epestl 
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vlorious dawning of a better philosophy, their oracles and 
pretended revelations are beginning to be looked on as only 
the juggling trickery of their craft, like the solitary and 
cigvantic gods of the Egyptians, that in the dimness of the 
night fill ‘the wanderer of the desert with awe and terror, but 
when the ruddy morning breaks in the east, are regarded 
only as sculptured and enormous masses of misshapen “rock.” 


“ Propertius, give not thy thoughts such loose reins on 
these subjects,” answered Collitanius, “or they will bring 
thee into danger ere thou art aware. The priesthood and the 
state are ever “closely connected, and they practice no mercy, 
though the latter continually preach it, to those who set 
lightly by their doctrines and decrees, Witness the cruel 
persecutions of the Christians, who revile and set at nought 
the gods of our forefathers.’ 


‘Well, my friend,” returned Propertius, “let the different 
sects dispute, wrangle, and destroy each other, with all my 
heart; 1 care for none of these things. System subverts 

system, and one religion succeeds to another; each con- 
demning its antecedent, and sending its follow ers headlong 
to the infernal abode of Pluto, there to wail in everlasting 
misery ! Man is a strange animal; he never seems so happy 
as when he is inflicting torments, real or imaginary, on his 
fellow-ereatures! The Lucretian and Epicurean philosophy 
forme! Not that I take the trouble to wade through the 
three hundred and one volumes their founders have written ; 
though IL must confess that the elegance and purity of 
Lucretius Carus have tempted me occasionally to dip into 
the De rerum natura. But enough of this: we are bound, 
iny gallant friend, for the conquest of a new world—new at 
least to us, and novelty delights my soul. They say the 
women in ‘this vast island are all beautiful, but perfect 
savages, atrociously unartificial, as they would say at Rome, 
in manners and mind. Be it so; I shall enjoy the change, 
Collitanius, for [ am satiated to the last degree with the 
eternal identity of the eternal city. The same luxuries, the 
same pomp, the same insipid characters of superdulcified 
refinement and ultra affectation, and then the same tiresome 
faces, half nature and half art, everywhere intruding on our 
wearied orbs of vision, demanding with all a miser’s insatiate 
ereediness the most profound homage and the grossest flat- 
tery, till I absolutely sicken to look on them! Oh, I would 
sooner he condemned to read the interminable epic poem of 
Antimaechus on the Theban war, who filled twenty-four 
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volumes ere he could get his heroes before the walls of 


Vhebes, or toil through the two hundred and twenty-five 
travedies of Astydamus, which never won the prize, than be 
( compelled to lavish my ‘vocabulary of compliments perpetu- 
ally on the same face and figure, though beautiful as the 
Anady omene of Apelles. 


“True,” said Collitanius, variety is the soul of enjoy- 
ment, Splendour, beauty, luxury, literature, and the arts, 
allend in wearisome disgust, if unrelieved by scenes of savage 
poverty, ugliness, hunger, and rude ignorance. To fully 
relish the first we must in some degree mingle with and 
partake of the latter.” 


“The arts !” exclaimed Propertius, “there is no appearing 
at the splendid bagnios of Rome, to clear off the impurities 
of a night's carouse in the liquid embraces of the Naiades, 
witheous being pestered beyond all endurance with artists, 
exhibiting their wretched d: aubings, while with their eyes, if 
not witn their tongues, they tell you that Pausias never 
equalled them when he drew his lovely Glycere surrounded 
with flowers, nor Antiphilus, in his cele brated picture of the 
burning coi I blown by a youth, the light of which seemed 
to illuminate the whole room. Then what a crowd is there 
of historians and poets, high and low, known and unknown, 
eternally drawling and mouthing forth their jejune and insuf- 
ferable effusions, each one striving to win the public ear to 
himself, and fondly fancying that he alone shall be the 
envied heir of a glorious immortality, and administer to 
unborn time the sublimity of his deathless ravings,’ * 


“Oh there is something extremely amusing,” answered 
Collitanius, ‘*to hear these riyal authors rail “against and 
vilify each other’ s productions and characters. There is not 
one word of truth in any thing they utter, so far as literature 
is concerned: merit and genius, elinenees found, are con- 
sidered by the greater number of them as deserving only 
contempt and odium; they solely regard political opinion, 
sect, and party; and whatever productions the sages of one 
school applaud to the very heavens, those of another condemn 
as the vilest trash, asserting it to be utterly unworthy the 
public notice.+ The few who presume to ‘be imitators of 


‘“ But all without consideration write; 
Some thinking that the omnipotence of wealth 
Can turn them into poets when they please. ”"— Jlorace, 
‘Through the thick shades th’ eternal scribbler bawls, 
And shakes the statues on then pedestals.””- Juvenal. 


\ ne the Remans were masters who professed to teach the art of 
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the matchless Virgil, although their very presumption 
claims some a applause, are totally neglected and scorned in 
this age of wretched taste, while ephemer ral and tinsel rubbish 
is sought after with the greatest avidity, and pulled off by 
its interested authors and venders as the brightest effusions 
of real talent, which, if we are to believe them, will be 
perused with the hichest pleasure and advantage ten aves 
to come.” 


“Well,” rejoined Propertius, “let these worthies vapour, 
rail, and puff on: it moves not me a whit. Merit always 
finds numerous foes and few friends, till friendship can be 
of no use.” 


“Homer had his Zoilus,” interrupted Collitanius, “ but 
Hlomer still lives, while the snarlings of the old Homeromastic 
are buried with him j in oblivion. ‘True-born genius, in spite 
of all opposition, will, like the eagle, soar above the tempe st, 
which she scorns, to her own bright heaven of renown.” 


“Why, Collitanius, are you going to mount the winged 
steed of Apollo?” cried Propertius. “ All works puffed or 
reviled will find their true level, and age, the touchstone of 
merit, prove their value or their worthlessness. Confident 
am | of this, that there are some works considered of little 
reputation by literary pretenders and coxcombs, which will 
descend the ever-rolling stream of time, and win the applause 
of distant senerations, while mountains of those volumes 
now so widely lauded by sycophants and venal critics, will 
be utterly forgotten ere the present era expires, and perish 
in the unfathomable culfs of oblivion. But, thank the 
gods, we are bound for a clime where authors are unknown, 
and manners and customs continue, | hope, unromanized. 
How delightful will be the contrast of these wild Britons to 
the inhabitants of the Eternal City! ll erect a principa- 
lity among the island barbarians; then, my jovial compa- 
nions, what novel amusements and diversions will be ours ! 
llow L shall enjoy the true sports of the hunter in the 
boundless forests of Britain, vast regions of which, as I have 
learnt, are yet uncolonized ‘by Roman legions and Roman 
adventurers, and filled. with numerous kinds of game, and 


puffing with skill. The proficients in this accomplishment let themselves 
out for hire to the poets and actors of the day. 

t Gibbon, speaking of the Saxons, says: “The example of a revolution 
0 rapid and so complete May not e& asily be found, but it will excite a 
probable suspic ion that the arts of Rome weve less deeply rootcd in Britain 
than in Gaul or Spam, and that the native rudeness of the country and it: 
inhabitants was covered by a thin varnish of Italian manners 
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almost every beast of chace. Oh, how delightful will these 
pastimes be !” 

“Ay,” resumed Propertius, “these will be none of the 
childish shows of the Pancarpus in the amphitheatre, when 
in its mimic woods the base scum and rabble, the greasy- 
capped artisans of Rome, hunt the poor beasts to death, 
pent up in those narrow confines, and vilely butcher them 
to devour their carcasses, which they bear off in triumph to 
their own hovels. I am told besides, that these Britons 
possess the curious art of faleonry, by which they teach birds 
of prey to seize the feathered game in their highest flights. 
This must be a kingly sport! It shall soon be ours, Colli- 
tanius. The ancient games of the Britons also shall be 
encouraged by us. I will have a circus erected near my 
palace for the purpose of such exhibitions in all their native 
forms and glory. None of your Roman gladiators for me. 
I hate those insolent and vulgar wretches—and then, Colli- 
tanius, the wild and beautiful females of this island! How 
transporting their sweet simplicity and unsophisticated 
manners! What a contrast to the boldness, the art, the 
affectation, and the flirting coquetry of the damsels, wives, 
and widows of Rome! And oh, what bliss to wander with 
these dove-cyed beauties in the groves and forests of this 
new world, and teach them lessons from Ovid’s delicious 
tales of love! But come, my friends, the banquet awaits 
us below. The last crimson day-gleam fades in the west, 
and darkness begins to spread her brooding pinion o’er the 
mighty abyss. The lights of the slowly-moving fleet flash 
but alone the sea-deep like wandering meteors in a sullen 
sky. But though we have left far behind us the Ausonian 
clime, we have still the tasteful pomps and voluptuous 
delights of Rome, that queen of splendours, which here, in 
the dark cradle of Atlantic tempests, will fling a new en- 
chantment o’er our pleasures. Come with me, and pour a 
brimming bowl to Neptune; then amid bowers of myrtle 
and roses, which, spite of nature, shall bloom on the foamy 
billows of the ocean, we'll troll the gay song of revelry and 
love, and dance with the fairest maids of [talia’s sunny land, 
the beams of whose starbright eyes, if shed on the dark 
waters, would make the old sea-god leap from his coral 
bowers to worship their beauty.” 

(Lo be continued.) 

[We regret very much that we are obliged, for want of space, to postpone 

the remainder of this interesting tale 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE BRITISH CHURCH,—OF AN EARLIER 


DATE THAN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION IN 
ENGLAND. 


Tut Principality is highly indebted to the present venerable and 
learned bishop of Salisbury, when presiding over the see of St. 
David’s, not only for founding and establishing a college at Lam- 
peter tor the education of young men for the church, and advan- 
cing the respectability of the clergy by the many excellent regu- 


lations which he introduced into that diocese, but every lover of 


Welsh literature must also feel himself under great obligations 
to his lordship for the revival of the long neglected and almost 
forgotten Eisteddfodau, which, in former days, had been patro- 
nized by princes, prelates, senators, and chieftains, and the prin- 
cipal nobility of Wales. But the main object of this short 
address, is to recommend the publication of some of those nume- 
rous Welsh and other mss. which might be useful in elucidating 
the history and antiquities of the Principality, and which 
now lie neglected, and fast tending to decay, in public and pri- 
vate libraries, both in England and Wales. The excellent pre- 
late beforementioned has rescued one small piece of antiquity 
from unmerited oblivion, and probable destruction, which we 
have lately perused, viz. some Latin hexameter verses, written b 
John Sulien (alias Sulgenus,) to the memory of his father, John 
Sulien, (Johannes Sulgenus,) archbishop of St. David’s. The 
Ms., as the bishop informs us, consisted of three loose ives, 
burnt all round the edges, and which had nearly fallen a sacrifice 
to a fire which hap pened at the Cotton library 1 in the year 1731. 
The publication of this small ms. is important, as it clearly 
establishes the independence of the Welsh or Cambro-British 
church, on the church of Rome, in the author’s time; and, from 
this genuine fragment of antiquity , which has fortunately escaped 
rs usual interpolations of the monks, the demand of the Roman 
Catholics—** where was your church before the days of Luther ?”’ 
inay easily be answered ; for from hence it clearly appears that 
our church existed in its native purity in these kingdoms prior 
to the introduction of the church of Rome,—that we had, in the 
author’s time, an independent church, and a married clergy. 
We find here the son of a British metropolitan addressing him- 
sclf immediately to Christ, without the intervention of departed 
saints, and protesting against prayers for the dead, as unpro- 
litable for salvation. We learn trom the verses of Sulgenus that 
the British church existed in the eleventh century; was a pure, 
distinet, and inde pendent church, and consequently in this 
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united kingdom a much more ancient establishment than the 
church of Rome; and the church of England, as the bishop 


justly observes, may be seen in its original, the British church, 


in its different epochs, from the first introduction of Christianity ; 
for it clearly appears, by the authorities quoted by Archbishop 
Usher, in his “ Religion Professed by the Ancient Irish,” and 
his “ History of the British Church,” that the true church, now 
called Protestant, did not sink under the horrors of Saxon ex- 
termination, but retired to her mountains and fortresses in the 
west, and subsisted there for many centuries, not only indepen- 
dently of the church of Rome, but ina state of adverse resistance 
to her authority. Our ancestors, therefore, were Church of 
England men before they were Papists. The British, the Saxon, 
and the English churches, were, in the progress of national im- 
provement, incorporated into one national church, before it fell 
under the dominion of catholicism. It was however, even after 
its fall, still the church of England ; and, after the Reformation, 
it was no other than the church of England liberated from its 
popish trammels, from adscititious innovations, and the yoke of 
foreign jurisdiction. 

Riamarch, brother to John, the author of the lines published 
by bishop Burgess, was a very learned man, and succeeded his 
father as archbishop of St. David’s. ‘The pope’s spiritual domi- 
nion was not acknowledged in Wales until some time after the 
Norman conquest. The archbishop of St. David's, and_ his 
suffragan bishops, rejected the authority of the pope in the per- 
son of St. Augustin (the monk) in the sixth century, and conti- 
nued independent both of the Romish and of the English church 
(which latter was effected by the innovations of the emissaries of 
the church of Rome much sooner than the Welsh,) until the 
time of Bernard, the first Norman bishop of St. David's, who, at 
the instigation of Henry I. became suffragan to Canterbury. 
John, the author of these Latin verses, further informs us, that 
his father, the archbishop, spent five years in study in the different 
seminaries and colleges in Scotland, and thirteen in Ireland, 
both those countries being famous at that time for learned men, 
and, consequently, much resorted to by young students from 
Wales, England, and some parts of the Continent. Daniel, 


another brother of the author of the verses, was archdeacon of 


Powys; and probably it is in consequence of this circumstance, 
that Kerry, in Montgomeryshire, has ever since continued in the 
patronage of the bishop of St. David’s. David, the Welsh patron 
saint, was not canonized until after the Norman conquest, and 
allour Welsh monasteries (subject to the pope) were also founded 


since that event. 
Llanrtig, 1833. Pers. 
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DR. ARMSTRONG’S GAELIC DICTIONARY. 


We have received a communication signed Ceartas, which 


would not, we fear, be creditable to ourselves, nor to the writer, 


to print ; though we cannot altogether condemn his warmth in 
defending a gentleman who has pe himself great honour, by 
the accomplishment of a literary task which it required a con- 
siderable degree of courage to undert: ake. 

We are informed by ‘ Ceartas,” that Dr. Armstrong’s Gaélic 


Dic tionary has been most unwarrantably attacked, in a series of 


remarks in ** The Perth Courier ;” and it is a matter of regret to 
us, that so respectable a paper should have been made the 
vehicle of disingenuous personalities. If these aspersions come 
from a Highlander, we cannot certainly eall that Highlander a 
patriot ; for, in our opinion, Dr. Armstrong has done as much 
for his native language as any man living ; * perhaps more. We 
grieve, however, to add, as well from our own knowledge, as 
from the assertion of ‘* Ceartas,” that he has met with opposition 
and ingratitude where he had a right to expect encouragement 
and assistance. 

It was perfectly unnecessary for ‘‘ Ceartas” to communicate to 
us his own private opinion of the Gaélic language. If it is the 
worthless jargon he esteems it, his friend Dr. A., whose native 
tongue it is, and who must know its beauties and deformities, 
must have spent his time to very little purpose in compiling a 
dictionary of it. But our correspondent and Dr. A. are, we 
know, of very opposite opinions on that question ; ; for we have 
often heard the latter gentleman expatiate with great clearness 
upon the many beauties and great copiousness of the language 
of which he has enabled foreigners now to judge. We suspect 
that when ‘‘ Ceartas” acquires as profound a knowledge of the 
Gaélic as the doctor has attained to, he will change his opinion. 

At the same time that we profess our admiration of the perse- 
verance which enabled Dr. Armstrong to bring his Gaélic-English 
Dictionary so successfully to a conclusion, as well as the great 
learning he has displayed i in that work, we beg leave to correct a 
few mistakes into which “ Ceartas” has fallen. 

He asserts that the Scottish Gaélic is a dialect of the Trish, 
which is not the fact; the languages of both countries being the 
same. The Gaelic, like the e English, has many dialects, but the 
written language of Ireland and of the north of Scotland are so 
much alike, that the Irish Bible served the Highlands until very 
recently. The Gaelic is therefore a language of which there 
are several dialects, and which is itself a branch of the Celtic, 
now, like the Gothic, extinct as a living tongue. 

The next mistake is the assertion that Armstrong was the first 
who compiled a Gaelic dictionary. Had the writer said, the 
first who compiled a good Gaclic dictionary, he would have been 
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night ; ; but we are sure Dr. Armstrong will confess that Shaw’s 
“ Gaélie and English Dictionary,” in two volumes, 4to., published 
1 Edinburgh, 1780, was of considerable assistance to him in 


‘hi compilation of his work. Shaw had not the abilities of 
Armstrong; but he did his best, and merited the gratitude of 


his country, instead of which he was attacked with even greater 
virulence than his more talented and more fortunate successor 
has been. 

A third mistake is the assertion that Dr. Armstrong was the 
first who reduced the Gaélic “to something like intelligible 
grammatical principles.” If the writer does not know of it, we 
would refer him to one of the most successful first attempts of 
the kind ever made in the world; we mean “ Elements of Gaélic 
Grammar, in four parts, by Alexander Stewart, minister of the 
gospel at Dingwall. Second edition, corrected and enlarged. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1812.” 

Though we cannot admit Ceartas’s letter. for the reason above 
specified, we are obliged to him for having called our attention 
to Dr. Armstrong’s very excellent work; and we shall be as ready 
as he could wish us to repel any unmerited attack that may 
hereafter be made upon it, from whatever quarter the abuse may 
originate. Calumny and detraction shall find in us the most 
inexorable enemies; and we hereby warn them, that, when our 
blood is up, we can belabour with something heavier than the 


arm of a pigmy. 


_—_—— — 


LEWIS GLYN COTHI.* 


Lluniai vawl wrth y llinyn, 
Dyna arver dda ar ddyn. Toro Gocn. 


Tuere has been lately a great excitement caused among the true 
lovers and admirers of Welsh poetry, by the announcement of 
the poetical works of Lewis Glyn Cothi being about to be pub- 
lished, under the direction and patronage of the London Cymmro- 
dorion Society, with notes, both historical and explanatory, and 
also a translation of some of the most interesting passages. We 
hail the announcement with infinite pleasure and. satisfaction ; 
for the compositions of so excellent a poet cannot fail creating a 
ereat interest, when we consider that he was an ofhcer of some 
distinction under Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, who was 
half brother to King Henry V "™ and that he records numerous 
incidents and facts, that fell under his own immediate knowledge, 

during the disturbed reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., Richi urd 
IlI., to the accession of Henry V Il. His works must there- 

fore be considered valuable in a historical point of view, inde- 

pendent of the delight they will afford, from the sweetness and 
purity of his ee and the excellenc y of his poetry. He 


Valley of Cothi. 
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stood high as a poet among his contemporanes ; and whoer: 


peruses his works will agree with us im sayime, that the fa 
which he acquired was justly mented His style as a writ 
elegant and pleasin s, and as smooth and polished as if he 
applied the ft le to everw lime, and had strictly practised the rules 


of Horace, 
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possession, to make it known to us, in order that the Society 
might be enabled, through them, to do justice to the author; fo: 
we look upon the present undertaking of the Cymmrodorion as 
a national work, which will not only redound honour upon them, 


s } } : - y a = om _— > } —m @ . , 
but aiso add to the store of useful literature. I eronaps some of 
f 


our readers will be able to throw light upon the history of ou 
author, (which, we confess, we are unable to do, except what 
we can gather from his own lips,) and should they favour 
us with any anecdotes about him, or some account of his h ee it 
will be our deli ghtful task to communicate the same to the pub hic. 

The manuscript copy of his works, in the handwriting of the 
late patriotic Mr. Owain Jones, (Owain Myryr,) is now with 
the Rev. John Jones, (7 Ng of Christ-church, Oxford, who 
is engaged in transcribmg it, previous to its publication. It 
contains 232 poems. By ‘his andert aking Mr. Jones will secure 
the gratitude of all patriots in Cambnia, and more especially th 
esteem of her scholars 
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themselves for their political offences 


The brillant conduct of the inhabitants of the Glengarry 
settlement, in Upper Canada, during the last war, viz. from IST] 
to }S814, who did so much good service under the conduct al 
their worthy pastor, mav be im the recollection of your readers 


Another striking instance of this chivalrous sprritas attorded by 
the Mac Donalds of Prince Edward's island Their chiet, 
CGilenaladale, took an active part m the msing of 1745, and was 
of material assistance to Prince Charles Stuart, mn his seclusion 
tnd escape, as may be found particularly related im ** Ascanis 

Shortly after this unfortunate afttarr he was obliged to sacrifice a 
fair estate, and proceed to Prince Edward's island, with bis 
family, accompanied by four hundred of his own clan, besides 
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wie hundred others. who were not Mac Donalds, and the whole 
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settled in the same manner as they had hved in Scotland; fondly 
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Kindly feelings of clanship. On the breaking out of the first 


revolutionary American war, young Glenaladale, unsolhecited 
ind at his own expense, went to Nova Seota, with halt) hos 
followers, and offered their services to the British government 
mn defence ot that provihhee, They Were of course cheerfully 
accepted, and he was immediately appomted captann m the S4th 
or reval Highland emigrant regiment, in which he and lis meg 
served with great distiuction until the end of the wat 
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There are at present on the estates of Glenaladale, Glenfinan, 
Muidart, and Arisaig, belonging to this family in Prince Edward’s 
island, numbers of Highlanders, there born, who do not speak a 
word of English! A gentleman arrived one evening after night- 
fall at this settlement, and on applying at one of the houses, 
was answered by a female, ‘* Cha n’eil Beurl’ agam,” she ‘had 
no English.” The gentleman being himself from the Highlands 
explained, and was asked to step in while the servant called her 
master. It was dark, and after lights had been brought, the 
stranger inquired where the female was who could only speak 
Gaélic? on which a negro woman was pointed out !—This reminds 
me of the observation of a man ov the disembarkation of a 
Highland regiment at Portsmouth. There was an African in the 
band, and the Englishman remarked with some astonishment 
that he was the first black Scotsman he had ever seen! In 
another regiment, a black man was so far naturalized as to 
become piper, and, when quartered in West Lothian, a good 
many years ago, one evening, while amusing his companions, a 
countryman entered the place, The room was but half illumi- 
nated, and a glimpse of the Highlanders’ skipping through their 
fantastic reel, and the sable musician blowing with might and 
main, brought instantly into the honest farmer’s mind the scene 
which Tam O’Shanter witnessed in Kirk Allowa, and he made 
a hasty retreat. But seriously:—it would be a singular philo- 
logical revolution, and it is not impossible, nor indeed impro- 
bable, should the Gaelic be found in the New World, after it 
had become extinct as a spoken language in the mountains of 


Caledonia. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian and Caledonian Quarterly 
Magazine, 

GENTLEMEN, 
In the year 1789, a small volume of poems was transcribed 
for me bya clergyman in Montgomeryshire, who was desirous 
of encouraging a young student in the Welsh language. I 
was not enabled to make such a proficiency in that tongue 
as was necessary for the understanding the collection that 
was made for me, and to me it is a sealed book. The tran- 
scriber is, | believe, no more, and whether he copied the 
poems from manuscripts, or from printed publications, I am 
wholly ignorant ; but the possibility of some of these effusions 
of former bards being scarce or unknown, struck me, and I 
thought I could not err in sending you a list of the titles 
written at the head of each poem. Should it appear to you 
that any of them might be worthy insertion in your very 
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excellent publication, I shall have great pleasure in copying 
and sending them to your oflice. ; 
Iam, gentlemen, 
Your sincere well-wisher, 


Ei. C. G. 


[Wr must apologise to our obliging correspondent for 
the unfortunate delay in the insertion of this interesting 
communication. It was mislaid, and only recovered a short 
time ago. Its insertion in this number, with the above 
explanation, will, we hope, be satisfactory.—Eprs. ] 


Cywydd i annerch Merch ifange o waith Sion Tudur yr hwn 
oedd yn ei flodau, 1580. 

Cywydd i Wallt Merch o Waith Sion Philip, 1580. 

Cywydd i Ferch 0 waith Syppyn Cyfeilog, 1400. 

Cywydd dai Ferch o waith Ieuan Gethin ap leuan ap Lleis- 
siaid, 1450. 

Llyma etto fel I canai Sion Philip i Wallt Merch. 

Gwaith Sion Tudur i Ferch oedd yn anwadal oi haddewid. 

Cwyn Sion Tudur i Ferch wedi colli et chariad. 

Cywydd Canmholiacth i wraig a Duchan i'r gwr—Sion Tudur. 

Sion Tudur a ganodd fel y canlyn i’r Ddylluan am ddychrynu 
ei gariadferch ef. 

Cywydd Merch anwadal—Sion Tudur. 

Cywydd Merch yn dechrau a’r B. 0 waith—Wm. Cynwal, 
1560. 

Cywydd a’r C yn dechrau. 

Cywydd yn dechreu a’r D. 

Cywydd yn dechreu a’r H. i Forfydd yr hon oedd wraig y Bwa 
bach— Dafydd ap Gwilym, 1400. 

Ymddiddan rhwng Dafydd a Morfydd pan ddaeth ef attii’r Ty. 

Cyngor i Ferch ifange—Griffydd ap feuan ap Llewelyn Fy- 
chan, 1500. 

Cywydd i Ferch falch—Griffydd ap Teuan. 
Cywydd i eiddig am ddychryua cariad y Bardd—Huw Machno, 
1600. ) 

Clod ia gariad gan Mr. Thomas Prys o Blas Iolyn, 1640. 

Gwaith Thomas Prys i’r sawl a dorrasai Lwyn o goed Ile byddai 
ei gariad ef yn dyfod. 

Marwnad 0 waith Thos. Prys iw gariad, o un da hynod. 

Cyngor Howell Reinallt i Ferch ifange gyd a chlod iw phryd 
hi ac iw gwallt, 1480. 

Cywydd cléd i Ferch ac iw gwallt o waith W" Llyn, 1560. 

‘ywydd Merch ifange oedd Aeres o Sir Fon—Edward Prys 

Cywydd Merch o un da—Edward Prys. 

Cywydd i Ferch oedd anwadal etto. 
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Moliant y Gwallt—Dafydd ap Edmund, 1450. 

Cywydd y Gwallt ac -hymme riad gadwedig o’r unrhyw gydsain 
Ifan a Rhydde ‘rch ap Han Lluyd, esq. 1420. 

C ywydd Merch o waith Tudur Aled, 1490. 

Cyw ydd Merch uridwg—lIfan Deulyn a’i cant, 1460. 

( ‘ywydd Molawd i Ferch—Sion Philip a’l cant, 1580. 

Annerch Dafydd i iw Gariad—Dafydd ap Gwilym ¢ eam, 1400. 

Cywydd i Ferch—Tudur Aled a’i cant, 1490. 

Cerdd euraid neu gywydd y Llyw glas—Sion Tudur a’i cant. 

Cywydd da i wr o Gonwy —Sion Tudur. 

I’r un Gwr pan oedd elaf--Sion Tudur. 

Cywydd moliant Sr Lion Bwrch—Gutto’r Glyn, 1450, 

Cywydd i Syr Gryffydd Fychan, y torodd Arglwydd Grey et 
ben—Dafydd Llw yd ap Llew elyn ap Gry ffydd o Fathofarn, 1480. 

Cyw ydd y Beirdd—Sion Tudur a’i cant, 1580. 

C ywydd 1 i hudo-Prydydd o’r Plas Newydd ir Chwaen Wenn 
Rhyddereh ap Riecart, 1520. 

Atteb i’r C ywydd o'r blaen—Huw ap Rhys Wynn, 1520. 

Gwrthatteb i'r Cywydd Uchod—Rhydderch ap Riccart, is 920. 

Cywydd ymddiddan rhwng Dafydd ap Gwilym a’r Biogan, 
1400. 

Gwaith Huw Llwyd Cyerfel Cywydd y Llwynog. 

Atteb y Liwynog—Huw Llwyd. 

Cywydd i'r Arglwydd Herbert—Gutto’r Glynn, at eant, 1450. 

Cywydd ewynfannus dros garchar, Owen Tudor Amgen, Owen 
ap Meredydd, ap Tudur, ap Gronw, ap Tudor, ap Gronw, 
Dafydd Llwyd, ap Llewelyn, ap Gruffydd o Fathofarn a’i cant, 
aA.p. 1480. 

Cywydd Cariad—Sion Philip, 1580. 

C ywydd duwiol— Doctor Sion Cent a’i cant. 

Cwydd duwiol—Ebre Richard Cynwal. 

Cyftes lolo Goch ar fesur Cyhydedd hir—Iolo Goch, 1400. 

Cy wydd i diffeithweh y byd yma ac adduned yr Enaid i ymadel 
ag efo—Edmund Prys, al cant. 

°C ywydd arall ir byd a ddaw gan ddangos mai mwy a 
Enillodd Crist, nag a gollodd Adda drwy ei gwymp— Edmond 
Prys, 1600. ~oeeiiionon Meirionydd a ganodd y ddau uchod. 

( ywydd | i ddangos digwydd y Corph i'r Bedd o un da William 
Philip a’i cant, 1638. 

Cywydd 1 Dduw o waith Merch—Gwerfil Mechtrin a’i cant. 

Cyw ydd duwiol da—Doctor Sion Cent. 

C ywydd i Dduw—Robert Leiaf a’i cant, 1480. 

Cywydd yr Oedran—lIolo goch a‘i cant. 

1 Dduw—Doctor Sion Cent a’i cant. 

Cywydd i Dduw—Sion Brwynog a’i cant, 1550. 

Cc ywydd duwiol da—Thomas Dafydd a’i cant Iolo Goch medd 
eraill. 
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Cywydd Fyfyrdod ar y Byd a’i wagedd—Sir Dafydd ‘Trefor 

ai cant, 1480. 
Credo Datydd ap Gwilym. 
Cywydd i Dduw—Dafydd ap Gwilym, 1400. 

C ywydd yn dangos dull Dyn aiF ‘alchder—William Cynwal, 
1560. 

Lilymma’r Farwnad gyffredin neu’a hyttrach Dangosiad o drue- 
nus Ddiwedd gewyr y Byd yn gyffredinol—Edwart ap Rhys mae- 
lor, 1440. 

Cywydd Marwnad, St Owen Glyn, arddull ymddiddan rhwng 
y byw a’r marw—W illiam L lyn al cant, 1550, 

( ‘ywydd Marwnad, yr un. 

Marwnad William Llyn—Prydydd ae Athro, Sion Philip, 
(580. 

Cywydd Marwnad y Brenhin Charles yr ~ -Sion Dafydd. 

Y Misoedd o waith Aneurin Wawdydd, | .p. O40. 


in the Cambrian Quarterly for April last, Sir S. R. Meyrick ex- 
presses an opinion in favor of the ety mology of the Welsh word 
Ceintog, a penny, as given by Dr. Owen Pughe, who derives it 
from the ancient British Cuin, bright; and a correspondent ob- 
serves upon this subject, that if it were necessary to add to the 
weight of such authority, we have a pe ag gege of this etymo- 
logy i in the Breton word for the same coin, i. e. Gwennek, which 
is “evidently derived from the Breton gwenn, white. And we 
learn from Le Gonidec, that it was an ancient coin of Brittany 
corresponding with the French money called a b/anc.* 

It is a curious circumstance, that while the Breton word, 
well as its etymology, differs from the Welsh, the signification 
continues nearly the same. And it is no less singular, if the 

reton and Welsh words for this coin were originally the same, 
that the Bretons should have so changed the derivation of theirs 
as to frame it from the root gwenn, white, while they still retain 
in their language the word kann, bright, a word more nearly 
allied to the Welsh cain, and, ac cording to the above etymology, 
better adapted to the purpose of continuing the original meaning 


of the term. 


* There is a Spanish coin called a Blanca. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Ode Latine sur Carlshad, composée, Vers la fin du Quinziéme 
Siecle, par le Baron Bohuslas Hassenstein de Lobkowitz, 
avec une Traduction Polyglotte, une Notice Biographique 
sur ce Poéte, des Observations sur 0 Ode, et sur 0 Antiquité 
de ces Thermes, par Le Chevalier Jean de Carro, 
Docteur en Médecine des f acultés d’ Edimbourg, de Vienne, 
et de Prague, et Praticien & Carlsbad pendant la Saison 
des Faux. Prague, 1829. Schoenfeld. 


In 1370, Charles [V. emperor of Germany and king of 
Bohemia, founded a town, which he endowed with privileges, 
in a pleasant sity) ation, near certain warm springs, and 
called it after his own name, Carlsbad, or the baths of 
Charles, which appellation, as well as the “ immerserit artus,” 
of the above Lubkowitz, shows that the waters were at an 
early period used asa bath, have been justly celebrated for 
their efficacy in the cure of various maladies, and the pr etty 
little town is consequently a fashionable resort of the in- 
habitants of all countries. 

The spirited author of this curious work studied medicine 
and took his degzees at Edinburgh, and has long practised 
with much credit at Prague, attending Carlsbad “during the 
season, that is, from June to September inclusive. With 
the latter place the chevalier is enraptured, and, besides an 
interesting history of it, he has thus made a polyglot work 
on the origiaal ode, his design being “de fournir aux lettres 
occasion de comparer le genie des languages.” The baron 
Bohuslas de Lubkowitz was born in are at his patrimonial 
chateau of Hassenstein, in the circle of Saatz, and died in 
‘OlU. He wasa great traveller and collector of rare books, 
an elegant classical writer, and one of the first poets of the 
age. The baron’s ode is the oldest medical writing on 
Carisbad ; he is the first who sings in praise of its waters 
and he has been tollowed by a ereat number of other ssdae 
of ditlerent countries, many of whom are here mentioned. 

The doctor's profession facilitated his formation of this 
curious collection. The gratuitous assistance of his friends 
oon enabled him to arrange a very conivus selection, and 
afier first printing, he has continued to add leaf to leaf, 

ilapting a diflerent “ pagination” for the additional stores. 
The edition which we possess contains diflerent versions 
from the pens of | arn do and illustrious friends and patients 
of Dr. de Carro They constst of two in Germ: in, two in 
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Hungarian, one in Bohemian, one in Polish, one in Swedish, 
one in Dutch, one in Russian, one 1n ancient Greek, one in 
Italian, two in Hebrew, one in Gaélic Albanach, and two in 
English. The last are in different measures, and signed 
“Wilmot” and “Pierce Morton.” Since these were printed, 
one in the broad Buchan dialect of Scotland has been added, 
and two Spanish and two Portuguese versions, the latter by 
two professors of philology, which, we are told by the 
doctor, are remarkable “ for their elevance, joined to an 
almost literal fidelity,” one of them being in beautiful 
hexameters, Ile expected a Cambro-British translation, 
but whether he has yet succeeded we cannot tell. 

That our readers may judge for themselves we shall give 
the original ode, with the Gatlic, aud one of the Knglish 
versions. 


IN THERMAS CAROLI IV, 


‘* Fons, Heliconiadum merito celebrande cohortt, 
Unde tibi latices calidi, venaeve meantis 
Sulphuris, aut vivee, dictu mirabile caleis? 

Per terras Siculumne ignis qui provocat AZtnam, 
ld facit? An Stygii forsan vicinia Ditis 

Has tepefecit Aquas?  Baiarum littora cedant, 
Atque Antenoreum prospectans unde Timavum, 
Et que ceruleo consurgit proxima Rheno, 
Nobilitata tuo, Sanctissime Carole regum, 
Interitu. Quantas emittit in wra bullas! 

Aspice quam varie lapides et marmora pingit, 
Per quecumque fluit! Vix ipsa coloribus Iris 
Collucet totidem! Felix per se cula mana, 

Fons sacer, humano generique salutifer esto! 
Redde seni validas vires, pavideeque puellze 
Formosam confer faciem, morbisque medere 
Omnibus, et patrias accedat letior oras, 
Quisquis in hac lympha fragiles immerserit artus!”’ 


ON TILE WARM SPRINGS OF CARLSBAD. 


‘Fountain! whose fame poets will long time sing, 

\ll hail! Say whence thy streaming torrents spring, 
When, bursting thro’ the sulphury vein they boil, 

As he ated by the fire where C yclops toil 

In Etna’s forge? or rise they from below, 

Where Pluto’s furnaces still hotter clow? 

Baiae must yield; and where Antenor led 

[lis crew, Timavus’s rocks must hide their head ; 
The waters too which, near the Khine’s blue wave, 
Shed warmest tears on mighty Charles's grave. 
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As struggling from the earth the bubbling s spring 
Mounts up in the air! What colours does it fling 
Along the pebbly nem, and marble shore 
Where’er it strays! L’en Iris could no more. 
Then, sacred fountain, happy be thy flow 

For ages, soothing every human woe! 

Strengthen the old, and should the virgin seek 
Thy aid, paint roses on her lily cheek; 

Cure all who come, restore them to proclaim, 
With grateful health, the wonders of thy fame!” 


Witmor, 


AIR TOBAR THEARLAICH IV. 

Gaelic Version. 
S’ airidh do cliu, Thobair ghrinn 
Air co’ sheirm na’n cltar- oigh’ n binn. 
Co as tha na mear chlugain bhlath, 
Roimbh t-fheithan caochanach tha conn? 
Thair cladach’s beophronasce a’ruith, 
Co as tha iad sin teachd a muizh ¢ 
"Ne Etna na Ifrin, le’n teas, 
Tha cuir t-uisg’air ghoil mar eas ? 
Bi Baia neo-mhuirneach a chaoidh ; 
‘Sgad thug cliu Thimabhais fein 
Antenor chuige mar aoidh, 
Sguirar bhi tuille ga’n seinn ; 
‘Stheid am feasda gu di-chuimne, 
Fuarain ghorma srath na Ruin 
Dha t ainmsa striochdaidh iad guleir, 
Ainm Rhigh Tearlach na’n deagh bhuagh 
Tha Thusa cho ard os an-ceann 
S’tha esan os ceann gach sluaigh. 
Feuch an coileach buirn mar ghath, 
‘Stealladh’s na speuran le sraon ! 
‘S an cladach shios air mhille dath, 
Dh’ fhagas fann am bogh-raoin ! 
Siorruidh mear bi'dh do shru’ eaoin, 
loeshlaint’ naomh do n’chinne-dhaoine ! 
Thoir neart do aois; ’s do n’mhaid in thinn 
Thoir gruaigh mar ros is ceol-ghuth binn; 
'S gac ine ach a nigheas ann do thonn 
Cuir dhachaidh meaghrac h slan le fonn. 


DonaLp Mac Purnsey. 


Quelque peu connue que soit la langue d’Ossian (le evse ou le gacligue 
smontagnes de Ecosse (highla..ds,) la version ci-dessus ne man- 
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This work is dedicated to Ferdinand de Lobkowitz, Due 
de Raudnitz, &c. There is a memoir of the baron, whose 
portrait, and a view of Hassenstein, a picturesque ruin of a 
baronial castle on a precipitous rock, are both in litho- 
graphy. The work ends with a “commentary,” containing 
the numbers of visitors during several years, historical 
notices, Xe. 


The National Standard of Literature, Science, Theatricals, 
and the Fine Arts. A cheap Weekly Print. Hurst, 
London. Vol. Il. Part I. 


lr would be interesting to ascertain how many daily, weekly, 
and monthly specimens of cheap literature have sprung into 
being within the last five years, in this country. Germany set 
us the ex ample; but the English have eclipsed Germany in 
number, if not in quality. Our transatlantic cousin Jonathan 
is beginning, we hear, to follow in the wake; but in no 
other part of the globe has there been any thing like the 
astonishing progression of cheap literature in England. 
When we say England, we may include the greater part of 
the empire: Wales is imitating her example in the publica- 
tion of the “ Gwladgorwr, &c. ;” Edinburgh already possesses 
several; Germany, as we hinted, remains stationary. Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain, are too bigoted ; that should be power- 
ful limb of Europe, France, too faithless to herself, and too 
intoxicated with theoretical absurdities to calmly settle down 
in the pursuit of useful national literature ; and either igno- 
rance or intrigue too fully engross the other powers, to admit 
of a well-directed attention to the subject. England alone 
therefore runs headlong in “the march ;” but, although she 


quera a Carlsbad ni de lecteurs ni de juges. De 1826 4 1829 notre Liste 
des étrangers a brillé par les noms les plus illustres de ces contrées, et 
familiers A tous les amateurs des romans de Sir Walter Scott. Qu’il nous 
suttise de citer des Gordon, des Campbell, des Mackenzie, des Stewart, des 
Scott, des Leslie, des Erskine, des Abercrombie, des Frazer, des Moston, 
des Cumming, des Hamilton, des Dalrymple, des Douglas, des Logan. 

Le nom Mac Pherson seul, si celebre dans Vhistoire des pocmes 
d’Ossian, et 7 rappe lle une des plus grandes questions littéraires, offriront 
presque une gar itie de la bonte de la version, si M*. Donald Mac Pherson 
n’cloit pas ‘* meme auteur de diverses pocésies anglaises et gacliques tres- 
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takes the lead in this novel accompaniment to luxury and 
(perhaps?) civilization, yet it 1s a matter of very serious 
doubt, whether this great empire may not, scorpion-like, at 


last sting herself to death, through the instrumentality of 


her “cheap literature.” 

We grieve to say, and we speak upon the basis of experi- 
ence, that a great number of these pamphlets contain matter 
as destructive to organized society, as they are wretched in 
meaning and composition. To counterbalance the baneful 
ellects of these, the advocates of moral discipline, as usual, 
were last in the field; nor are they, at present, any thing 
like equal in number and circulation to their diabolical 
competitors. Let it not for a moment be supposed we are 
exclusive in our opinions: we care not an iota whence the 
vood may arise. Let the Church of England, or let the 
Dissenters do their duty, by infusing to their uttermost 
ability the doctrines of Christianity ; above all, let them not 
cavil amongst themselves, but let them present a bold front 
to the enemy, making amends, even at the eleventh hour, 
for past neglect, and they will yet triumph. With grati- 
tude shall we hail the result. 

It now behoves us to examine the merits of the little 
work before us ; but we must first declare our firm assurance, 
that if unqualified democratic influence is to rule our land, 
that same day will see religion flee her shore, and the happi- 
ness and comfort of modern intercourse and society neces- 
sarily must accompany her in banishment. 

Without imputing any thing like evil intention to the 
proprietary of the “ National Standard,” we do not precisely 
approve of some papers it contains, because we do not like 
ambiguity. The editor should bear in mind that there are 
clever, and therefore tempting reasoners in our day; but a 
careful examination will show some of their arguments to be 
evanescent as vapor, and as easily dissipated by the sun of 
reason as the murky element flees before the brightness of 
light. In making his selection of articles, he should therefore 
look to the matter as well as to the style. 

The style of the “ National Standard” is fully equal to 
any work of its kind, and we hesitate not to say, superior 
to most of them. We have in it an extensive assortment of 
lieht and classic reading, as well as of poetry ; indecd, the 
melange is rich and yaned. We prefer extracting a trans- 
lation from part of the Sanscrit poem, the Mahabarata. No 
one can have read the allusions to transmigration and 
necromancy, in those parts of the Mabinogion which have 
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been made public, and more particularly the elucidations 
by Edward Williams and the Rev. Edward Davies, of 
Druidic mysticism, without agreeing with Sir William Jones, 
that not only do the languages of oriental and Celtic tribes 
exhibit features of similarity, but that their religion and 
superstitions bear a strong manifestation of a common origin : 


“THE HISTORY OF THE FISH. 
From the Sanscrit Poem, ‘The Muahabarata,’’* 


1. The Son of the Sun was a king among men, a great sage, 
TT splendor like to Pradjapati. 

2. By his power, his riches, his fortune, and above all, his 
penitence, Manou surpassed both his father and grandfather. 

3. Standing on one foot, with his arms uplifted, this sovereign 
of men, this great saint, supported for a long time this painful 
attitude. 

4, With his head bowed down, and his eyes fixed and immove- 
able, this mighty penitent practised austerities for long years. 

5. A tish having approached the penitent of long and moist 
locks, on the banks of the Warini, thus addressed him : 

6. O blessed one! Lama small and weak fish, who fear the 
lishes great and strong; save me, therefore, thou who acceptest 
the vows of mortals ! 

7. For the great fishes eat always the little fishes, such being 
our eternal fate. 

8. Save me, therefore, from these great monsters, who fill me 
with dread, and I will be greatful for the action that thou doest 
unto me. 

Then Manou, Son of the Sun, having heard the discourse 

‘ the fish, was moved with pity, and took the fish into his hand. 
10. And having carried it to the border of the stream, Manou, 
ihe Son of the Sun, cast it into a vase which shone like the rays 


ol 


of the moon. 
11. Then the fish grew under the care of Manou, who watched 


it even as though it were his son. 
I2. But, after a long time, the fish waxed so great, that the 


vase would no more hold it. 
13. Then it said to Manou, O blessed one! carry me to a new 


dwelling. 
14. And the blessed Manou took it from the basin, and carried 


it unto a great lake. 


The Mahabarata is an epic poem of more than 250,000 verses ; a part 
Wit has been translated by Wilkins and Schlegel. The date of it is very 
uneertain; but Mr. W ilkins ¢ supposes it to have bee nn written two thousand 
sears befure the Christian eral!!! The translation is almost literal, ands 


taken from the Berlin edition of 1827. 
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15. And Manou cast it into the lake, where for many years it 
lived, and grew mighily. 

16. Now the lake was fifteen miles in let igth, and five miles in 
breadth, but it could contain the fish no more. 

i7. Nor could the fish move in the lake; but when it saw 
Manou, it spoke to him, and said: 

18. Bear me, O blessed one! unto the spouse of the ocean, 
even to the river Ganges, where I may dwell; nevertheless, be it 
as thou wilt: 

19. For it befitteth me to dwell in the place that thou shalt 
ordain, since I have come to this greatness by thy care, O sinless 
one! 

20. Thus being called, the blessed Manou took the fish, and he 
carried it to the river Ganges, and cast it into the stream thereof. 

21. And the fish grew yet for a certain time; and seeing 
Manou, spoke to him, and said, 

22. I cannot move myself in the Ganges, being so great ; 
bear me therefore, | pray thee, to the ocean: be favourable to 
me, O blessed one! 

23. So Manou took the fish from the river, and cast it into 
ae sea. 

And the fish carried by Manou had become very great ; 
sats es touched with the hand, it sent forth pleasant odours. 

25. And when the fish was thrown into the sea, it smiled on 
Manou, and said, 

26. O blessed one! thou hast procured for me a life eternal ; 
learn, therefore, what thou must do in the time to come. 

27. Soon, O blessed one! all that is moveable and immove- 
able on earth shall be dissolved, and there shall be a general 
deluge. 

28. And this temporary deluge is at hand; therefore | an- 
nounce it unto thee, that thou mayst know what to do when the 
time cometh. 

29. For, for that which liveth and that which liveth not, a 
dreadful time cometh. 

30. Now, thou must make a ship, firm and solid, and with thy 
seven richis (sages) thou must enter it. 

And thou shalt bear unto the ship all manner of seed, even 
as it was sown of old times by the men twice-born : (the Brahmius, 
so called, because, in receiving the Brahminical cord, they were 
said to receive a second birth.) 

32. And being in the ship, O thou beloved of the saints! thou 
shalt perceive my coming; and 1 shall approach thee, and | 
shall have on my head a horn, by which thou shalt know me, O 
penitent. ; 

33. Now knowest thou what thou shalt do; and I bid thee 
farewell, and | go my way; for, without me, the great waters 
cannot be raised 
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34. But doubt not of my words, O exalted one! And Manou 
answered and said, I will do even as thou biddest. 

35. And having saluted each other, they went each their way. 

36. And Manou gathered together all the seeds after their 
kind, and committed himself to the waves in a fair ship, even as 
the fish had commanded him. 

37. And Manou thought of the fish; and the fish, knowing 
his thoughts, appeared on a sudden with his horn. 

38. And Manou, when he saw the fish swimming in the waves 
of the ocean, bearing a horn, even as it had been predicted to him: 

39. Then Manou fixed a cord on the horn of the fish. 

40. And having fixed it, the fish bore him with greet swiftness 
over the waters. 

41. The king of men in this ship thus traversed the ocean, 
which was as though it danced with its lifted waves, and as though 
it groaned with its waters. 

42. And the winds blew the ship, and the waves beat it, and 
it tumbled in the sea like a drunken woman. 

43. And there was nothing to be seen, neither the heavens nor 
the earth, nor the space between them. 

44. And thus, in the midst of the deluged world, was left 
Manou and his seven sages. 

45. And thus for many years the fish carried the ship amidst 
the multitude of waters. 

46. At last it carried the ship to the highest part of Himavan. 

47. Then the fish smiled, and said to the richis, Fasten the 
ship to the peak of the mountain. 

48. And they fastened it when they heard the words of the fish. 

49. Therefore this summit was called Naubandhanam, which, 
being interpreted, is ‘‘the binding of the ship.” 

50. Then the fish, the gracious one of immoveable looks, 
spoke thus to the richis : 

51. Having taken the likeness of a fish, I have come among 
you to save you from the terrors of death. 

52. Henceforth from Manou shall all creatures come, gods, 
and demons, and men. 

53. He shall create again all worlds, all that is moveable and 
immoveable ; and by prayer and fasting shall he do this. 

54, But by my favour the creation shall not fall again into 
disorder. 

55. And having spoken thus, the fish departed from among 
them. 

Here endeth the history of the fish. 

G. PauTuiEr, 
Member de la Soc. Asiatique.” 


We have already given an opinion favorable to the “ Na- 
tional Sandard,” but there is one thing in it to which we 
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cannot accommodate our taste. The part before us contains 

sixty-four pages, and they are ina formidable degree en- 
grossed by advertisements ; so that, in binding the work, 

one is constrained to give Messrs. Warren’s blacking, Row- 
land’s Macassar, George Robins’s puffs, and the ‘whole 
routine of puffers, a place i in the library. What they have 
to do with the professed contents of the work (for it is not 
a newspaper), a “ National Standard of Literature, Science, 
Music, Theatricals, and the Fine Arts,” we cannot divine : 
assuredly this should be remedied. 


Remarks on the Foreign Policy of England, as regards 
Portugal and Greece. By James Conolly, Esq. Miller, 


London. 


Or all the fallibilities to which humanity 1s liable, few hold 
up poor human nature so truly to view in its weakness as 
prejudice, and of all prejudices none are more absurd, oi 
carry on the mind headlong into error so much as poli- 
tical prejudice. In order to define this, we need but look to 
party, and there is not a pin to chuse between the tory, the 
whig, or the radical bigot ; party conglomerates their senses, 
and neither one nor the other can take a just view of things 
as they should be viewed. It is evident our author belones 
to the mild radical school. 

In his introductory remarks, he fears that “ Great Britain 
is degraded from her ancient rank ;” the tories are at 
present full of the same lamentation, but, say they, the “ vil- 
lanous” radicals and “ignorant” w hies have brought her 
down from her ancient renown to her present debased 
state; yet the whigs and the radicals accuse them of being 
the instruments of her degradation. Alas! who is to decide 
between the three in _ uproar of recrimination ? 

We have read the work before us attentively, and our con- 
viction is, that as a literary composition it is “ well written :’ 
that the author has in many passages done himself credit. 
We wow think he has presented the public with a well- 
digested analysis of the Canning policy in regard to Por- 
tugal ; but we also think his remarks upon the Wellington, 
as well as the present administration, are often too violent, 
and sometimes erroneous: nor are we surprised to find our 
author in error when he attempts to peep into futurity. 
Political prophets have generally been false prophets: the 
greatest statesmen of this or any other country have fre- 


quently uttered predictions never to be fulfilled. No won- 
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der then that this writer should fail in his speculations of the 
future. The following extract will sufficiently prove he has 
no claim to the magic wand of divination : 


“‘T pass over the affair of Terceira, with all its attendant expla- 
nations, as they are called by the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Aberdeen, and Sir Robert Peel. The transaction was altogether 
shameful and unjustifiable, and I defy any honest unprejudiced 
mind, on reading the debates for and against it, to come to any 
other conclusion. But, as itis pretty well understood that there 
are, at present, the most urgent wishes conveyed from high quar- 
ters that, notwithstanding the late glorious achicvement of the 
Constitutional fleet, the usurping and cruel authority of Don 
Miguel should be at length acknowledged, 1 would call upon the 
Commons of Great Britain to oppose an act, which, if consum- 
mated, will reflect an indelible and fouler stain upon the honour 
of England than, perhaps, any measure which she ever originated 
or acquiesced in. Who and what is the person to be acknow- 
ledged ?—and for what act is he to be thus placed amongst the 
sovereigns of Europe? Is he not, I ask, an unjust and violent 
possessor of the Crown of his niece? A cold, bloody, and tyran- 
nical despot? A base, cruel, and cowardly assassin? He is all 
this—and more. No man in Europe will deny it. And yet all 
disloyal—treasonable and perfidious, as is this monster, he is to 
be acknowledged a King de jure, and the ‘ anointed of Heaven,” 
by England ! by that country which prides herself on being 

“ The inviolate island of the great and free !” 
Who yet, for the sake of her own policy, as she calls it, will not 
only sully her fair fame by an act so hateful, thereby forfeiting all 
claim to respect from surrounding nations, but she will next lend 
her counsel to deliver over to the arms of this mock monarch, an 
injured, helpless, and innocent child, his own niece, who, under 
the sanction of the papal chair, is to be sacrificed at the altar of 
God, an unconscious and a piteous victim to incest and flagitious 
ambition! Who could act a part in such a drama of all that is 
wicked and damnable among the great ones of the earth, and not 


exclaim with Claudius— 
“ Oh! my offence is rank, it smells to Heaven !” 
ow a6 . a * wf + & oe 


‘‘ If, therefore, we are still further to commit ourselves, by lend- 
ing our aid to the climax of abomination, which cannot fail to 
attend the recognition of Don Miguel, we may then bid adieu to 
the remains of that glorious reputation, of which we have so fre- 
quently, and in many instances, so justly boasted, and we shall 
have laid up for ourselves a stock of odium, which will remain by 


us for ages.” 


We suspect, although but a short time has elapsed since 
the publication of his work, that our author would now 
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rather wish to strike out these passages. When “ the call’’ 


next takes possession of his mind, we trust the inspiration 
will, at least, produce something better than this. We can 
bestow brief space to this notice: pass we on therefore to 
Greece. 

Our author has succeeded, we think, much better with 
Greece than Portugal ; we also think his observations respect- 


ing the ** untoward” event of Navarino evince discernment of 


the first order; the remarks u pon Mahmoud the Second present 
a well-drawn epitome of that extraordinary character. Did 
time permit, we could break a lance with the writer con- 
cerning his fears of Russia’s designs upon British India, 
and the practicability of her accomplis ing her object so 
soon as he imagines. He is also quite wrong when he says, 
(page « 36 ») “we never yet experienced an European enemy 
in India;” had he said, we never had a large European army 
oppose d to us there, the assertion would have been correct. 
Disputes regarding foreign territorial interest in India, cer- 
tainly, have genet rally been settled in European cabinets, 
without fichting, but it cannot be forgotten that our troops 
had repeated contests with the French in the Pondicherry 
country ; for corroboration of our assertion we may refer the 
author either to Orme or Mill, in their Histories of British 
India. We are now compelled to take leave of the “ Remarks 
upon the Foreign Policy of England, as regards Portugal 
and Greece.” 





Sermons. By the Rev. Henry Vaughan, Bs. A. Vicar of 


Crickhowel, Brecknockshire. London: Hatehard and 

Son, Piccadilly. 
Tne edge of criticism should never be sharper than when 
called into action on behalf of the solemn and sacred sub- 
ject of our belief of holy writ; neither would we at any 
time yield our opinion of the demerits in the style of 
writer on sacred subjects, because his holy, and bidtiaia 
highly respected character, would frequently induce Stal 
tic to overlook such a defect. Christian subjects should wea 
a garb suitable to them, and no fault is more repre Buiatle 
in the preacher or writer, than a carelessness of style, such 
as we but too frequently have witnessed in them both. We 
make these remarks, because we would have our readers to 
understand upon w hat principles we generally proceed upon 
our duties; and, having done so, we confidently open the 
pages of this work, with the full satisfaction that, as far as 
our humble abilities will carry us upon these subjec ts, we 
shall at any rate act up to the system we profess. 
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This work contains twenty-three sermons upon the most 
interesting scriptural subjects of doctrine, and the texts, 
although in no instance common place, are of that simple 
beautiful character which composes the mind so sweetly to 
the discourse that follows. The first of these is so tender 
and pathetie, that we cannot withhold the quotation,—“ who 
hath despised the day of small things,” and it is most ably, 
and at the same time very usefully treated; indeed, 
throughout the work we have been pleased (as we should 
always wish to be,) less with the talent evinced in it, than 
with the utility and application of the balm it conveys to 
the overloaded spirit and suffering sinner. 

There are three discourses on the prophetic, priestly, and 
kingly office of Christ; and these most important points of 
Christian belief are treated in a clear, concise, but argumen- 
tative manner, well worthy of the subject. There is a firm- 
ness also in the language, and an uncompromising power in 
the speech, that be speaks an earnestness in the writer, 
without which, we beg to observe, we should care but little 
for the purest and finest language that ever fell from the 
lips of mortal. We congratulate the congregation of Mr. 
Vaughan on possessing one who appears warm and earnest 
in his Christian ministry, and we hope and trust that he will 
daily receive the fruit of his calling. We conclude partly 
in his own words, and address ourselves to him: “ Give 
your labour, and you shall reap abundantly in that day 
when the only labour shall be to gather in the harvest of an 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; and whatsoever 
your hand findeth to do, do it heartily ; for ‘the night is far 
spent, the day is at hand.’ 

Reflections on a Graduated Property and Income Tax. 

By Edward Jones, Esq. Huist, London, 
THe object of this work, as the title imports, is to suggest 
the propriety of raising a sum of money amounting annually 
to 17 822 2,0002, so raised, bya oraduated property and income 
tax, “as to repeal all the duties now received from malt, 
hops, tea, coflee, sugar, soap, starch, vinegar, coal and culm 
(coastwise, ) forei ion ‘tallow, butter and cheese, licences and 
certificates, horse-dealers, horses and mules, (not carriages 
or riding horses,) windows, inhabited houses, receipt stamps, 
and percentage on compositions,—and relieve the people from 
what is considered by our author as an oppressive and unjust 
system of taxation, augment the produce of industry and 
ecommerce of the country, and preserve the integrity of the 
empire.” 
XX. $5 
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The subjoined extracts contain a specification of the 
amount of each tax proposed to be repealed, and of the 
reasons urged in favour of their abolition. 


Taxes proposed to be Abolished. 








Malt - - 4,136,857 | Foreign cheese - 68 ,224 
Hops” - - 148,594 | Licences - 793,890 
Tea - - 3,344,913 | Licences and certificates] 54,148 
Coffee - - 559,432 | Horse-dealers - 13,543 
Sugar - - 4,219,049 | Horses and mules 61,435 
Soap - - 1,138,262 | Windows - 1,178,344 
Starch - - 78,805 | Inhabited houses - 1,357,041 
Vinegar - - 18,905 | Receipt stamps - 200,426 
Coaland culm, coastwise 64,238 | Per centage on com- ? 25.909 
Foreign tallow - 137,868 | positions - 
Ditto butter - 12] 250 

£17,821,133 





Reasons for Selecting these Duties to be Repealed. 


*“ Malt, hops, tea, coffee, sugar, soap, starch, and vinegar, are 
necessary for the support and convenience of life, and coals and 
culm should be rendered as cheap as possible, because they are 
of great comfort to the people, and tend to preserve their health 
in winter. 

‘Candles is an article of heavy expense to the poor in winter. 
The children of the people are brought up, principally, on bread 
and butter, and butter and potatoes; and the people use a great 
deal of cheese for their support: for these reasons the repeal of 
the duties on foreign tallow, butter, and cheese, would give them 
some relief. If it be urged that this will affect agriculture, the 
answer is, that it can make no difference to the cultivator; he 
calculates all the produce of his farm before he takes it, and if 
the dairy be less productive than formerly, he makes the proper 
deduction; and as butter and cheese are too dear, the people 
should be relieved.* 

‘‘ The duties on all licences and certificates, and on horse 
dealers, are a kind of income-tax, therefore should be repealed 
on a regular income-tax being established. 

‘¢ The duties on windows and inhabited houses being a kind of 
property tax, should also be repealed, on establishing an income 
tax. 

‘“‘The stamp duty on receipts is a troublesome disagreeable 
tax, the cause of ditlerences, suspicion, and disrespect, and some- 
times of fraud and dishonesty, when confidence, so necessary in 


* Yes, “before he takes it ;” but'what are they in possession to do? To say 
the least, such a measure of finance would produce quittings and retakings 
all over the kingdom, unless the landlords and tenants would compromise, 
which so rarely happens. 
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trade, has been misplaced ; to do away with this tax would pre- 
serve confidence and friendship, and do away with the cause of a 
great deal of ill blood.” 


The graduated ascending scale of impost on property and 
income, recommended in lieu of these taxes, is the following : 


Graduating ascending Scale of Impost. 


INCOME. INCOME, RATE. 
 # 
£50 and under £60 0 4 in the pound. 
60 - 70 0 6 ditto 
70 - 90 0 Y ditto 
90 - 100 1 Oo ditto 
100 - 130 i 3 ditto 
130 - 150 1 6 ditto 
150 - 200 2 0 ditto 
200 - 300 eS 3 ditto 
300 - 400 2 6 ditto 
400 - 600 - ditto 
600 - 1,000 3.4(0 ditto 
1,000 - 2,000 3 6 ditto 
2,000 - 4,000 4 0 ditto 
4,000 - 10,000 4 6 ditto 
10,000 - 20,000 § 0 ditto 
20,000 and upwards 6 0 ditto 


“Bachelors, forty years of age, to pay 1 per cent. more from 1000/. and 
upwards, 

‘“« For every sinecure and office executed by deputy, and for 
every place or office held by a person who has a superannuate 
pension for another place or office, an additional 10 per cent. 

“¢The lard tax in King William the Third’s time was 4s. in the 
pound ; when money was five times its present value, and here the 
rate of 4s. does not commence till 2,000/. a year.” 

As the payments on the smaller incomes must necessarily 
fall heavier than those on the greater incomes, our author 
proposes to allow on “an income from 50/. to 800. a deduc- 
tion of 5 per cent. for every child above one ; from 804. to 
120/. 5 per cent. for every child above two; from 120/. to 
180/. 5 per cent for every child above three ; and from 180A. 
to 250/. 5 per cent. for every child above four.” 

The produce of the substituted tax is estimated at 
21,493,498/., leaving a surplus in favor of the alteration 
amounting to 3,672,365/., which is expected to cover what- 
ever difference there may be between the former and 
present incomes, on which the calculation has been made, 
and answer for a proposed deduction of one-fourth on in- 
comes arising from personal labour, skill, and professions ; 
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also allowances for children, the expense of collection, &c., 


“which may reduce the tax to 17,521,133/., the amount of 


the taxes to be repealed; but if it should be thought that 
there will be a larger deficit in the incomes than the above 
surplus will cover, then the duties on “licences and certi- 
ficates may be continued until the returns under the Act 
shall be made; ey amount to 948,038, which, added to 
the above 3 672 o05/. will make 4,620,403/. to answer all 
contingencies. 

In addition to these advantages, our author estimates a 
further saving annually of 801,949/. by a reduction in the 
per centage of collection from. 64 to 2 per cent., “besides 
the additional charges in trade on the articles, in conse- 
quence of the taxes on them; this (he thinks) will make ano- 
ther annual saving to the people of a sum perhaps equally 
large, if not more.” 

The passages above quoted are sufficient to put our readers 
in possession of an outline of our author’s plan. His rea- 
sons in favor of this important change in our financial sys- 
tem, are founded partly on the historical fact that men’ of 
wealth, the noblemen and gentlemen of the country, bear 
the preat burthen of the state. In the feudal times, the 
barons and their tenants served in the wars, and those who 
did not personally serve, paid a tax,which was called escuage ; 
afterwards all services were commuted into money, and the 
aids and subsidies were imposed on lands and goods, stocks 
on the land being exempt.” 

“These taxes (adds our author) were therefore paid by 
the rich according to the value of their land, costly furniture, 
&e. The furniture, &c. of the people were but of small 
value.” He continues: “ This was the principle acted upon 
down to the time of the funding system; a system that must 
in time be the ruin of every co untry, and enslave every peo- 
le where it is adopted, or force the country to dishonour 
itself, by breaking its faith with its creditors, and rob them 
of thei ir property.” 

The main argument, however, in favor of the change, is 
that, in the opinion of our author, the present mode of tax- 
ation is unjust; “a wanton and wicked oppression of the 
poor,” the taxes on articles for use and consumption” being 
“ineapable in their nature of being adjusted, so that each 
individual shall bear his part and just proportion according 
to his situation in life and abilities to pay, which alone con- 
stitute an equitable taxation. He adds: “the indirect taxes 
are worse in their ettect than the direct taxes ; the cost to 
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the individual is much greater than the sum that goes into 
the exchequer, and he is left in ignorance of both.... The 
property tax is very different from this: whatever is paid on 
that tax goes direct to the public treasury. It has none of 
the mysterious windings and the deductions that are made 
out of the indirect taxes, that pass through so many indirect 
channels: on every tax or additional tax, the trader lays on 
the double, even on all his stock in hand, and the people 
must pay all these augmentations, or deprive themselves of 
the articles they stand in need of; nothing of these imposi- 
tions and injustice belong to the property tax.... The 
agricultural and trading classes, from whose industry all 
income emanates, who are therefore mainly to be regarded 
in taxation, have every reason to approve of an income tax. 
They are then sure that public creditors and public servants, 
who derive their incomes from public taxes, will contribute 
their just proportions to the burthen of the state; and they 
are sure also of its effect being less injurious to themselves 


in their different situations in life, than taxes on articles of 


necessary consumption ; the income tax corresponding with 
every man’s means of paying, which alone can be just: the 
other taxes having no such principle in them must be unjust, 
arbitrary, and ruinous to the people.” 

“The property tax (he observes further on) produces no 
derangement in rank or station, because all become a little 
less rich in due proportion; the distinctions remain exactly 
in the same relative proportions. And in commerce the effect 
of the tax will be precisely the same; no derangement can 
happen from the tax, because it acts only on prior ascer- 
tained and accustomed gain, and makes the manufacturer 
contribute a small portion of that gain to the public service.” 

“A change of system will remove obstructions to produc- 
tion; all production will augment in quantity, and yet will 
augment in value; and the price of labour will increase in 
proportion. This country 1s never so prosperous as when 
every thing bears a good price; the labourer 1s then well 
paid for his labour, the mechanic for his industry and skill, 
the circulation of money becomes more abundant and more 
rapid, and the circulation of money is the lifeblood of the 
country. In every country where that circulation is but 
small the country is languid, and the people poor and 
miserable.” 

Much more might have been added in illustration of our 
author’s argument in favor of the change which he advocates, 
if our limits would allow of further extracts. What we have 
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given embraces the most material of his statements and 
reasoning. 

We shall conclude with a few reflections, which have 
occurred to us in reference to this subject ; premising that, 
though we doubt the propriety of so extensive and sudden a 
change as he recommends, we fully admit the importance of 
his suggestions, and the ability with which he has supported 
them. 

Notwithstanding the view which our author has taken of 
the unhappy effect of the funding system, and the scheme 
of taxation to which it has given rise, on the situation of the 
people, he does not wish himself to be understood “as dero- 
gating from the power, dignity, and glory of the British 
empire, nor from the political wiscom of its government ; on 
the contrary (he observes), the wisdom of its ministers and 
Parliament has gone along with the enterprising spirit, 
talent, and industry of the people ;” and that “the wise 
measures of the government, in aiding the talents and indus- 
try of the people, has brought the nation to be the first 
empire in the world, ought not to be denied.” These are 
large admissions, and should have led him, in our opinion, 
to doubt the correctness of his views, at least to the extent 
to which he has carried them ; for if the system which he 
deprecates has been attended with such beneficial effects as 
he describes, there may be some reason to fear, whether the 
adoption of a contrary system, especially if the change be 
sudden and extensive, might not be attended with injurious 
consequences in its result. 

We admit with our author, “if an income tax had always 
existed instead of the other modes of taxation, the country 
had never been plunged into its present debt. Those in 
power and those out of power would, at all times, have aug- 
mented the burden with prudence and economy ; bec cause 
they would then have been taxing themselves direct.” 
Consequently, the country would, in all human probability, 
have been spared a considerable part of the enormous ex- 
pense attendant upon the war for the independence of 
America, and the revolutionary wars with France; and our 
public burdens might now have been comparatively light : 
but it may resonably be doubted whether the position, 
which we, as a nation, occupy among the scale of nations, 
would have been as high as it is at present, and our com- 
merce been carried to the extent which it has attained, 
many of the improvements which have taken place in ma- 

chinery having doubtless been stimulated by the necessity, 
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from excessive taxation, of economising the use of manual 
labour in every possible way, the expense of which, in this 
country, would have driven us from foreign markets, if the 
cost of production had not been considerably cheapened by 
the substitution of machinery, as ingenious as it has been 
efficacious in enabling us to compete with the countries 
around us, in which the prices of the necessaries of life are 
so much below that of our own. 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that if we 
had maintained the system of finance which our author ad- 
vocates, and with the continuance of low prices, and such 
improvements in machinery as might intermediately have 
taken place, our commerce had extended itself to the point 
which it has now attained, and that we could have avoided 
many of the expensive contests in which we have been 
involved, or disengaged ourselves from them with credit the 
moment they became burdensome ; it does not follow as 
a consequence from this reasoning, now that our taxes 
have attained to an amount which our author contends 
could never have been the case under a system of direct 
taxation, that the adoption of such a system, under such 
circumstances, in the manner and to the extent recom- 
mended by him, would be safe or expedient. So far from 
this, we have great doubts whether the discontent which it 
would engender among the influential classes, upon whom 
the burden would principally fall, would not lead to the 
adoption of measures for the violent extinction of the na- 
tional debt, in view to their relief, which our author would 
deprecate as well as ourselves, and the country thus become 
involved in the horrors of a revolution, which it is the object 
of his measure to avoid. There is this essential difference 
between direct and indirect taxation; the payment under 
the latter system is, to the individual, apparently voluntary, 
and he is scarcely sensible of the extent of his contribution, 
in the several purchases he makes ; while the payer of direct 
taxes is sensibly and inconveniently manahars of the extent 
of what he has to pay every time the collector applies to him 
for it. 

Our author may style this a selfish feeling on the part 
of the upper classes, but it is inseparable from human 
nature; and, if an indirect taxation has attained to an 
amount which direct taxation could never on this account 
have reached, it might be a hazardous experiment to impose 
suddenly an extent of direct taxation, which probably could 
not have been realized, however gradually and cautiously 
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the attempt under a different state of circumstances might 
have been made. 

Even allowing that such an amount of direct taxation as 
is recommended could now be imposed without the hazard 
of serious discontent, we are convinced in our own minds 
that so sudden and important a change could not be made 
without serious inconvenience to individuals, and a derange- 
ment of the trade and commerce of the country, from the 
effects of which it might be difficult to recover it. The 
most serious of the evils which the labouring classes of this 
country have to endure at present, is the want of employ- 
ment, arising from an excessive population, encouraged as 
it has been by an allowance to the labourer in proportion to 
the number of children which he has to maintain, from the 
poor rates, for which his wages should and w ould probably 
have provided, if so fatal an expedient had not been resorted 
to. As far as the labouring classes could be employed on 
their present scale of wages, under the altered system, the 
change for them would undoubtedly prove most ‘beneficial ; 
for it would bestow upon them many comforts to which they 
have hitherto been strangers. But it is clear, that with 
the abstraction of so large a sum from the pockets of the 
rich, there would be a failure in the demand from that 
quarter for many articles, which give employment and 
provide sustenance for many families of the labouring 
classes, who would either be thrown out of employ, or by 


their competition effect such a reduction in the amount of 


wages, as would materially reduce the benefit the labouring 


classes would otherwise have derived from a diminution or 


the indirect taxation on articles of necessary consumption. 
During this transition, in view to an adjustment of prices 
consequent to the change of system, much individual dis- 
tress, if not serious disc -ontent, would ensue, until the wages 
of | abour had reached the lev el appropriate to the new order 
of things; which, if the population were not excessive, would 
ultimately stop at an amount that would prove advan- 
tageous to the receiver; but with the competition of those 
who would in the first instance probably be thrown out of 
employ, and of those who under the present system are 
seeking it, there is some reason to doubt, whether, with our 
present amount of population, the change would in the end 
be so beneficial to the working classes as might otherwise 
be supposed. 

These considerations lead us to think that a change of so 
important a character should, if introduced at all, be made 
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gradually ; and that the taxes to be remitted, and the rates 
of impost to be substituted, should not, in the first instance, 
and for some time, at least, exceed a half, or even a fourth 
of what our author has proposed ; and if the partial adoption 
of the scheme were attended with success, a further portion 
of the indirect taxation could be removed, and of the direct 
impost substituted, to as great an extent as might then be 
found to be practicable. 

We should conceive that this, upon the whole, would be a 
preferable course to that which our author has proposed, for 
it would be attended with less hazard, and enable the 
government to stop short at the point at which, from the 
experience gained, a further change might not be deemed 
beneficial. At the same time, we must say, with all the 
admissions which we have made in favour of the scheme, 
we entertain serious doubts of its practicability, and are not 
satistied whether its ultimate eflect might not be to dis- 
courage the accumulation of capital in “this country, and 
lead to its transfer and employment in other countries, 
where it would not be so heavily taxed, and might be more 
beneficially employed. The payment, for instance, of 
sum of 2,500/. in direct taxation, out of a capital y sci ol a 
profit of 10,0004. annually, and of 6000/. a year out of a 

capital yielding a profit of 20,000/., would be regarded by 
the owners as a serious hardship, and might in the end 
lead to some such consequences as our fears lead us to 
anticipate. 

We however think so well of the pamphlet as to recom- 
mend it to the serious perusal of our readers, and especially 
to the attentive consideration of such whose experience may 
enable them to trace the probable consequences of the 
scheme, to. which we have no pretensions. We should 
think also, that it would be well for our author himself to 
consider his scheme in the point of view in which it is here 
presented to him; some of the difficulties in the way of its 
execution, at which we have hinted, not being glanced at in 
the statement into which he has entered i in support of his 
views. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


WELSH PERIODICALS, 

The following monthly magazines in the Welsh language have 
come under our notice during the last quarter. 

Yr Eurgrawn Wesleyaidd. Wesleyan printing-office, Llanid- 
loes. This publication is, as far as we can learn, the oldest 
Welsh periodical in the Principality. It was commenced in the 
year 1808, and has now reached its twenty-fifth annual volume. 

Gwyliedydd. Sanderson, Bala. This publication is exclu- 
sively conducted by members of the established church. 

Seren Gomer. Evans, Carmarthen, The ‘Seren’ was origi- 
nally established by Harris of Swansea, as a weekly newspaper ; 
and for a considerable time met with a very extensive circula- 
tion; but, at the termination of the war, political excitement 
and curiosity having subsided, it was discontinued as a news- 
paper, and, in 1818, resumed under its present form. It is now 
in its sixteenth volume, and is one of the most popular periodicals 
in the Welsh language. Its monthly issue exceeds two thousand 
copies. 

Gwladgarwr. Seacome, Chester. 

Dysgudydd Crefyddol. Pugh, Dolgelly. 

Greal y Bedyddwyr. Jenkins, Cardiff. 

Efangylydd. Rees, Llandovery. For excellence of typogra- 
phical execution, this work does honour to the Principality, and 
may compete with 4 any periodical in the kingdom. Messrs. Rees 
have, with the most exemplary public spirit, set up in their 
native place a printing establishment, such as few provincial 
towns can boast of, and which is chiefly employed in the promo- 
ting of Cambrian literature. 

Drysorfa. Parry, Chester. 

Yr Athraw. Jones, Llanrwst. 

Trysor i Blentyn. Wesleyan printing-office, Llanidloes. 

A Penny Magazine for Children, commenced in 1825 at 
Llanfaircaereinion. 


CONTENTS OF THE LAST NUMBERS OF THE FOLLOWING WELSH 
PERIODICALS. 

Gwla/garwr. Divinity, Astronomy, Natural History, Bio- 
graphy, Logic, Poetry, Varieties, &c. 

Seren Gomer. Lander’s Tour to Africa, Treatise on the 
Effects of Practice, &c. 

Efangylydd. History of Athanasius, Bible Society, Ancient 
Biography, Education, Biography—Rev. Rowland Hill, Reli- 
gion in America, Good Memory, Biography—Dafydd Morris, 
His story of the Lioness. 

Gwyliedydd. Memoirs of the late Rev. Griffith Jones, Llan- 
dovror; Letter from America; Ancient History ; Natural History 
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of Birds ; History of the Parish of Llanferras, Denbighshire ; 
Sayings of the late Robert Hall; the Last Hours of Dr. Johnson; 
Agriculture ; Slave Trade ; Contents of the Red Book of Hengist; 
Oxford on Happiness ; The Land beneath the Sea. 

WELSH PRESS. 


Pregethau y Parch. C. Evans. Evans, Carmarthen. Ser- 
mons by the Rev. C. Evans, to be completed in two hundred 
numbers. The author has for many years been a_ popular 
preacher among the Baptists in Wales, and, as his ministry has 
been conducted chiefly in the Welsh language, we may conclude 
that these discourses exhibit a fair specimen of his style, which, 
we understand, is highly impressive. 

Preqgethau ar wahanol achosion, &c. A Welsh Translation of 
W esley’ s Sermons, by E. Jones, Llanidloes. This work, which 
professes to be a literal translation of the original, is given in a 
plain and perspicuous, and at the same time not inelegant style. 
It will be completed in twenty-three numbers. 

Drych y Cymunwr. Jones, Caernarvon. A Treatise on the 
Holy Communion, by Hugh Pugh, Llandrillo, Edeyrnion. Prin- 
ted by the Cymmrodorion ¥ Society. 

Cofiant byr am rai o’r dynion enwocaf a aned yn Nghymru. 
Hughes, London. Printed by the Cymmrodorion. 

A Biographical Sketch of Eminent Men born in Wales sub- 
sequent to the Reformation. By Robert Williams, Esq. 

Cyfarch difrifol Gweinidog o'r Eqlwys Sefydledig at et blwy- 


folion. An earnest Address of a Minister of the Established 


Church to his Parishioners. Gee, Denbigh. 

Rhai o ragoriaethau Eglwy Loegr. Saunderson, Bala. A 
Sermon, by the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, translated into Welsh 
by the Rev. George Phillips, Holywell. 

Traethodau, §c. Tracts on Church Discipline, by the late 
Rev. J. P. Davies, Tredegar. 

The Rev. John Jones (Tegid,) Christ church, Oxford, is busily 
engaged in transcribing the Poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi, which the 
Cymmrodorion Society of London intend to publish. The same 
society have a competent person employed investigating the col- 
lections in the British Museum, and preparing a catalogue of all 
the Welsh documents preserved in that grand depositary, which 
they also intend to publish, 

Messrs. Rees have it in contemplation to publish an edition of 
Canwyll y Cumry. 

CALEDONIAN PRESS. 

Donald Gregory, Esq. Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, has been for some years engaged in preparing 
A History of the Western Highlands, and the Hebrides during 
the 16th and 17th Centuries. 

Mr. L. Mac Lean, of Glasgow, hon. member of the Ossianic 
Club, has published a History of the interesting Island of Iona. 
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GWENT AND DYVED ROYAL EISTEDDVOD. 


We are happy to hear that the marquis of Bute, and the nobility and gentry 
of the counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth, have evinced a readiness to 
promote Welsh literature, poetry, and music, in a manner that reflects great 
credit on them. A meeting was held in the town-hall at Cardiff, on the 
29th of August, for the purpose of taking preliminary steps for holding an 
Fisteddvod in that town next year, under the special patronage of their 
Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria. The 
marquis of Bute kindly consented to accept the office of president, and gave 
a donation of 100/. The Rev. J. M. Traherne and T. W. Booker, esq. 
were appointed honorary secretaries, than whom none are more competent 
to fill the office with talent and respectability. Mr. Taliesin Williams 
(ab Iolo) was appointed Welsh correspondent, and Mr. John Parry, Bardd 
Alaw, conductor. 

Cardiff is admirably calculated for holding a national festival : the bards 
and minstrels will assemble in the keep of the ancient castle, which will be 
fitted up for the occasion. The situation is a very beautiful one ; the mar- 
quis of Bute’s mansion is within the castle walls, (which are nearly half a 
mile round,) on which there is a delightful walk, with a fine view of the 
surrounding country. 

The oratorio will be in the church, of course, the concerts given at the 
spacious town-hall, and the ball at the Cardiff Arms Assembly Rooms; and 
the festival, altogether, is expected to be a most splendid one. 

Among the subjects proposed for Prize Poems, Essays, &c. are the fol- 
lowing interesting ones : 

An Ode, in Welsh, on the British Druids. 

An Essay, in Welsh, on an historical subject. 

A Poem,in Welsh, on Cardiff Castle. 

A Paper on the Minerals of the counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth, 
with the benefit arising from them in manufacturing and commercial 
points of view. 

An Llistorical Account of the Castles in Glamorgan and Monmouth shires. 

Essays, in Welsh and English, on Welsh Poetry. 

A Miniature Silver Harp will be awarded to the best performer on the 
triple-stringed, or Welsh harp. 

A Silver Medal will be presented to the best performer on the single- 
stringed harp, without pedals. 

A Medal will be also given to the best singer of Pennillion, with the 
Welsh harp. e 

During the Eisteddvod, Medals and Premiums will be awarded for the 
best Englynion (stanzas) on various subjects, which will be proposed 
ut the time. 


These meetings do much good in more ways than one: they are the means 
of bringing together, in friendly intercourse, the peer and the peasant; they 
rescue from oblivion many valuable historical facts ; they tend to perpetuate 
the customs of our forefathers ; they foster rising genius, and prove highly 
beneficial to the towns and neighbourhood in which they are held; so that 
it behoves every lover of the “ mountain land” to give them his best 
support. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS—(Cambrian.) 


The Bishop of St. David’s has been pieased to institute the following 
gentlemen to the under-mentioned livings: Rev. James Owen, of Cilvowir, 
Pembrokeshire, to the perpetual curacy of Llechryd, in the county of Car- 
digan, on the joint nomination of Thomas Lloyd, esq. of Coedmore, and 
Charles R. Longcroft, esq. of Llanina, Cardiganshire, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Sampson Owen.—Rev. William George, of Abbeyewmhir, Rad- 
norshire, to the rectory of Bridell, Pembrokeshire, on the presentation of the 
freeholders of the parish, vacant by the death of the Rev. Sampson Owen. 
—Rev. Daniel Jones, Llanfihangel-y-Croiddyn, in the county of Cardigan, 
to the vicarage of Llandeveilog, Carmarthenshire, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. W. Evans, Towy Castle, on the presentation of Richard Stanley, 
esq. Sheffield—Rev. W. Davies, curate of Nevern, to the vacant rectory 
of Llangunllo, in the county of Cardigan. 

The Bishop of Llandaff has been pleased to collate the Rev. Morgan 
Powell to the vicarage of St. bride’s with Coeckernew, near Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, vacant by the death of the Rev. H. Jones. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS—( Caledonian.) 

The Rev. Alexander Cowper has been presented to the Episcopal Chapel, 
Blair, Athol. The King has presented the Rev. John Mac Rae to the Church 
of Cross, in the parish of Barvas, isle of Lewis, vacant by the translation of 
the Rev. Finlay Cooke to Inverness. 

Lord Moray a short time since presented the Rev. John Grant, assistant 
and successor to the Rev. — Smith, of Petty, Inverness-shire ; but of 390 
heads of families only twenty signed the call,and he is objected to as incom- 
petent in knowledge of the Gaelic; it being alleged that a sermon preached 
in that tongue, though satisfactory to the presbytery, does not prove his 
fitness for the charge. 
: ORDINATIONS. 

The Bishop of Bangor held an ordination. After reading the service, his 
lordship delivered an appropriate discourse, and then ordained the following 
gentlemen : 

Order of Priests—James Jones, B.A. Jesus College, Oxford ; Thomas 
Birch Llewelyn Brown, b. A. Jesus College, Oxford. 

Order of Deacons—Jobn Evans, B.A. Jesus College, Oxford ; Robert 
Williams, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford, by letters dismissary from the 
Bishop of St. Asaph; George Parry, B.A. Trinity College, Dublin, by 
letters dismissary from the Bishop of St. Asapb. 

We are informed that the Bishop of St. Asaph intends to hold an ordina- 
tion in St. Asaph cathedral, on Sunday, the 3d of November next. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

The society for building new churches has liberally granted to the parish 
of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, the sum of 3,500/. for the purpose of 
building a new church there, on condition of a sum of 1,500/. being raised 
to meet it. An opportunity is thus afforded for the erecting of a church in 
that populous and rapidly increasing town. 

A new church is to be erected at the watering-place, Rhyl, in Denbigh- 


shire. 
The new church, St. Michael’s, at Aberystwith, was consecrated on the 


4th ult. by the Bishop of St. David’s. 
MISSIONARY MEETING. 


The anniversary missionary meeting of the baptist congregation took place 
at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, in August last. On Sunday morning, the 
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Rev. James Penney, from Calcutta, preached to a large audience; and at 
night the Rev. E. Carey, from Serampore, prams to an overflowing con- 
gregation. On Monday morning, at Rhydvellin chapel, the ordination of 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas, of Newtown, was performed. In the evening, from 
1500 to 2000 persons attended in the Public Buildings, Newtown, when 
Mr. Penney addressed the company, and related many in teresting facts 
relating to his mission to Calcutta and other places. Mr. Carey related 
what he had witnessed during the revolution that took place in the island of 
Jamaica last Christmas twelve months. 


THE GWYLIEDYDD. 

An appeal to churchmen on behalf of the “ Gwyliedydd,” the only Welsh 
periodical conducted by members of the church of England, has recently 
been made by Mr. Saunderson, respectfully soliciting their active patronage 
and encouragement. 


civiL promotions (Culedonian.) 

June 26. John Jardine, esq. Advocate, was appointed Sheriff depute of 
Ross and Cromarty, vice Donald Mac Leod, esq. of Geanies, who has re- 
signed at a patriarchal age, and after holding the office fifty-nine years. The 
freedom of the burgh of Dingwall, and other honours, have been conferred 
on the learned gentleman since his appointment. 

June 26. James Ivory, esq. Advocate, was appointed Sheriff depute of 
Caithness, vice James Traill, esq. who has resigned. , 

August. Patrick Davidson, esq. Advocate, has been elected Professor of 
Civil Law in King’s College, Aberdeen, vacant by the death of Dr. Dauney. 

William Sutherland Fraser, esq. Dornoch, has been appointed by the 
Sheriff, Procurator Fiscal. 


MILITARY PROMOTION ( Cambrian.) 

Captain John William Jones, of Tyddyn Elen, Carnarvon, has been pro- 
moted to the Majority of the 17th Native Infantry, in the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS (Caledonian.) 

Aug. 23. Surgeon J. H. Walker, m.p. (92d Regt.) from 36th, to be Sur- 
geon, vice A. Anderson, who retires on half-pay.—Staff Assistant Surgeon, 
A. Mac Gregor, to be Assistant Surgeon, This regiment, which is now at 
Barbadoes, will return home early next year. 

Thomas Gordon, esq. of Cairness, has received the commission of Colonel 
in the Greek service, and has been appointed Aid-de-camp to King Otho, 
as a reward for his eminent services to the Grecian cause. 


HOLYHEAD ROAD. 

The royal assent was given on the 14th of August to “an Act for trans- 
ferring to the commissioners of his Majesty's woods and forests the several 
powers now vested in the Holyhead-road commissioners, and for discharging 
the last-mentioned commissioners from the future repairs and maintenance 
of the roads, harbours, and bridges now under their care and management.” 


CELTIC MARRIAGF FEAST. 

The old custom in Lower Brittany of expending immense sums on 
marriage feasts is still kept up. The Morlaix Journal gives an account of a 
recent wedding, at which 4000 pounds worth of bread and seven casks of 
wine, besides a great deal of other provisions, were consumed. 


ATHOLE GATHERING. 

The Athole Gathering took place at the bridge of Tilt, on the 2d of 
August; there was consequently a numerous assemblage of all ranks. The 
number of handsome equipages formed a curious contrast to the aspect of 
the rural and sequestered valley. An enumeration of the prizes will show 
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the objects of the association. For industry and fidelity in service; for 
plaids manufactured in Athole; aud for unbleached linen. To those most 
correctly dressed in the native costume of home-made tartan; to men and 
female servants for good conduct and length of service. For games: throw- 
ing a sledge hammer, putting the stone, turning the caber, leaping, foot- 
racing, excellence in dancing, and playing piobrachd on the bagpipes. 


TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT TO JONN RICE, ESQ. 

John Rice, esq. has been for some years the honorary secretary and 
resident surgeon of the Metropolitan Infirmary for the diseases of children, 
an institution that has been of more signal benefit to helpless objects of 
poverty, than many of the more imposing and vaunted hospitals of the 
metropolis. From the first moment of his appointment, he applied the 
abilities of a highly cultivated and active mind in extending the charitable 
purposes of the establishment, and he has been for some time in a great 
measure its sole support. In consequence of the increased assistance the 
charity has lately extended to the suffering poor, and some little division in 
the councils of those whose united efforts were necessary for its advance- 
ment, the finances of the charity became impaired, and it was judged ne- 
cessary to adopt some means to increase their amount, or at once close the 
institution. By the generosity of Thomas Hope, esq. M.p. for Gloucester, 
in offering his splendid picture gallery for the occasion, it was resolved to 
give a morning concert in aid of the funds, and Mr. Rice, by his activity, 
contributed so highly to the success of the measure, that the committee of 
management, by an unanimous vote, presented him for his services on this 
occasion, and the gratuitous devotion of his time and talents during so 
many years to the benefit of the charity, with a remarkably handsome snufl- 
box, bearing on the inside of the lid the following inscription: 

To Joun Rice, esq. M.R.C.S. 
This box is presented by 
The managing committee 
of the 
ROYAL METROPOLITAN INFIRMARY, 
As a mark of respect 
For his arduous and valuable services 
While acting as 
Their honorary secretary. 
24th July, 1833. 
ANNUAL GATHERING OF BR#-MAR. 

The Cruinneachadh Bhrea Mhar, or Annual Gathering of Bra-Mar, took 
place on the 22d of August. A respectable company, over whom the 
chief of the Farquharson’s presided, dined in the ancient castle of Bramar. 
There was an excellent ball in the evening, and the dancers were the best 
ever seen in that district, so celebrated for the genuine Highland fling. 


LONGEVITY. 

An inmate of St. Margaret’s workhouse, Westminster, named Ann Parker, 
died lately, at the advanced age of 101 years. There is a portrait of an 
old woman in the same workhouse, who died June 26, 1739, at the age of 136. 

There is now living at a place called Havod- -ty, in the parish of Llandegai, 
near this city, a man of the name of J. W. Hughes, who is ninety-eight years 
of age; his wife died in February, 1830, aged ninety-three; they lived 
together i in wedlock seventy-one years, and they have now living the follow- 
ing descendants, viz. six children, thirty-three grandchildren, ninety-nine 
great-grandchildren, and four great-great-grandchildren; total one hundred 
and forty-two: besides one child, fourteen grandchildren, and twenty great 
grandchildren, buried ; total, thirty-five — Bangor paper. 
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IONA CLUB. 


The Iona Club held their first meeting or féte, in the interesting island of 
Iona, on the 6th of September. This so.iety, as appeared from our last 
number, is associated for the purpose of illustrating the history and anti- 
quities of the Highlands and islands, and on this occasion they met within 
the walls of the old cathedral. A great number of persons were attracted 
to this remote isle, and once celebrated seat of Religion and Learning. The 
country people were entertained with games, boat-sailing, &c. and the 
members of the society and their friends, after examining the ruins and 
burial-grounds, dined ina spacious tent; D. Campbell, esq. of Dunstaffnage, 
in the chair. 


APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE MANKS COLLEGE, ISLE OF, MAN. 


We have been requested to insert the following appeal, and have great 
pleasure in doing so. 

“ This college is called King William’s College, and was opened on the 
ist August, 1833; the building is not yet complete, but is rapidly progress- 
ing ; the tower will be 147 feet high. 

«¢ When an object of universal concern solicits the attention of the public, 
it may reasonably be expected that all will feel an interest in its success. 
Such is the object which this appeal is designed to promote, an object which 
involves the best interests of the country, the interests of religion and of 
learning. ‘lo advance these interests, the erection of a college in the vicinity 
of Castletown, on a liberal and extensive plan, has been vigorously under- 
taken, and is now approaching towards its completion. The building is 
spacious and elegant, furnished with suitable accommodations for the mas- 
ters and students, and adorned with a house of prayer, which is designed for 
the use both of the inmates of the college, and of the poor in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

“The edifice, when completed, will long remain ‘a gem of purest ray 
serene,’ to ornament our shores, and shed a lustre over the whole land. 

“* A scholar, equally distinguished for piety and talents, has been selected 
from the first ranks of literature to be the principal of the college, and, under 
the Divine blessing, on his vigilant superintendance, there are good grounds 
to expect that the important ends of the institution will be abundantly ac- 
complished. 

** Qur gracious sovereign has kindly permitted it to be called ‘King Wil- 
liam’s College.’ Our insular rulers, both in church and state, have libe- 
rally contributed to.its erection, and several individuals in different parts of 
the island have generously afforded their aid; but the funds are still very 
inadequate to the completion of the work. The sum of 800/. is wanted to 
finish the building; and will not the inhabitants of the Isle of Man, by 
their united contributions, raise this sum, to complete an undertaking preg- 
nant with lasting advantages to all classes of the community, and promising 
incalculable benefits to generations yet unborn ? 3 

“This appeal is made to the whole population of the country, and it sclicits 
the contribution of every individual. The natives should feel a deep inte- 
rest in an institution so fraught with good to their country, and the respecta- 
ble sojourners m our land cannot regard with indifference a seminary where 
their children may receive a pious and liberal education, on moderate and 
reasonable terms, without the risk of crossing the water, and at no material 
distance from their home. 

“This is the first time that such a general contribution has been solicited 
from the inhabitants of the Isle of Man. Let the hearts of all respond to 
the appeal which is now made to them, and let the hands of all be open to 
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give according to their ability. The smallest contributions will be thank- 
fully received. Let every individual contribute, if it be but a stone to the 
building, that their children may hereafter have the pleasure of pointing to 
its beautiful turrets, and exclaiming, “Our Farners purLT THEM.” 

“ It has pleased an all-wise Providence to remove from amongst us that 
revered individual who laid the foundation-stone of the building, and who 
felt so warm an interest in its success, but there is every reason to hope that 
the college will find an equally zealous patron in his honored successor, and 
go on prospering and to prosper. 

“Let all combine to advance its prosperity. It will be felt asa disappoint- 
ment if the name of any one inhabitant who has even a shilling to spare, be 
found wanting in the general catalogue of subscribers. 

“ Lhig da ovilley Cummaltee Ellan Vannin troggal orroo, myr un dovinney, 
as cur yn obbyr er y hoshiaght, ‘as nee Jee t’ ayns niau ad’ y vishaghey.’” 


SINGULAR LAWS IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Lands may be alienated by deed, but not by will; no lease can be of a 
longer term than 25 years; and all such lands as have an unredeemed mort- 
gage of 8 years’ standing pass over to the mortgagee. ‘Two witnesses, but 
neither seal nor stamp, are necessary to a conveyance of freehold pro- 
perty ; and there are no such things as entailed estates beyond the heir of the 
owner. If aman marries an heiress, and survives her, he claims, so long as 
he remains a widower, one moiety of her estate ; she, during her life, has no 
control over her property without the consent of her husband ; neither can 
he sell or leave his own estate without his wife’s consent, so as to prejudice 
her right of survivorship. No landed proprietor is liable to arrest in a civil 
suit, unless it can be clearly proved he has it in contemplation to quit the 
island. Tor bigamy or polygamy no punishment falls on the parents, but 
upon the children, who are declared bastards, and rendered incapable of in- 
heriting property. If two sticks :ve placed across a door, even if the door 
be open, it is felony to enter burgluiously. Forgery is only regarded in the 
light of a civil debt. Theft, abuve the value of sixpence halfpenny, is ca- 
pital. 

LONACH HIGHLAND SOCIETY. 

The Lonach Highland Society of Strathdon, held the anniversary meeting 
on the 29th of August, and having repaired from Edinglassie, the seat of 
Sir Charles Forbes, bart. patron of the association, to Culquhony, the 
plaided competitors contended with high spirit for the prizes to be awarded. 
The evening was spent in the exhilarating delights of the ball-room, which 
was attended by the Earl of Craven, Lord Molineux, and a numerous as- 
semblage of the neighbouring gentlemen and visitors. It is gratifying to 
find amid the change of manners and altered pursuits of the 19th century, 
encouragement given to the innocent and invigorating diversions of times 
gone by, and a fond desire in Highland proprietors to foster the manly spirit 
of their tenants, and promote in Gaclic phrase “ sugradh, abhais, agus seann 
amhailtean na’n Gleann,” the hilarity, pastimes, and the old sports of the 
glens. 

WELSH FLANNELS. 

The East India Company’s order for 20,000 yards of flannels, after being 
one year sent to Lancashire, has again been sent to a draper in Shrewsbury ; 
the quality of the Lancashire goods being found so inferior as to be nearly 
useless in India. At the flannel market in Newtown, on the 25th ult. the 
most scarce goods were those at from 6d. to 14d. per yard; middle goods 
from 15d. to 21d.; fine and super 22d. to 2s. 9d. Enquiries were made for 
extra superfine at from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d.: but there were not enough of 
wool in the market; and as wool has much advanced, the manufactured 
goods must consequently advance. 

XX. T T 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
prrTHS—( Cambrian.) 


Lately, at Port Madoc, the wife of Captain Hamlyn, of Gloucester, of a 
daughter.—On the 4th Sept. at Hanmer, the lady of the Rev. John Han- 
mer, of a son.—On the 5th Aug. at Wrexham, the lady of Richard Myd- 
dleton Lloyd, esq. of a daughter, which survived only 43 hours.—On the 
18th Aug. near Pont Newydd, the wife of David Morris, of a son.—On 
the 5th July, at Macclesfield, the lady of the Rev. T.C. Owen, of a daugh- 
ter—On the 4th Aug. at Plasgwyn, Anglesey, the lady of Wm. Barton Pan- 
ton, esq. Hermitage, Beaumaris, of a son and heir.—On the 22d June, at 
Castle-square, Carnarvon, Mrs. Doctor Rees, of a son.—On the 15th July, 
the lady of the Rev. John Nanney, of Belmont, Denbighshire, of a son and 
heir.— Lately, at ''ymawr, Breconshire, the lady of W. H. West, High She- 
riff of that county, of a son—On the 10th Aug. the lady of W. Leigh Hil- 
ton, esq. of Plas Vollen, of a daughter—On the 21st Aug. at the Rectory, 
Llanymynech, the lady of the Rev. John Luxmoore, of a daughter—On the 
2d July, at Lianstinan, the lady of Lieut. Col. Owen, M.P. of a daughter.— 
On the 27th July, at Ymwill, the lady of the Rev. Griffith Owen, of a son. 
—On the 4th July, at Llanelly, Mrs. Rees, wife of the Rev. David Rees, 
Minister of Capel Alch, of a daughter—On the 4th August, at Clovelly 
Court, Devonshire, lady Mary Williams, of Edwinsford, Carmarthenshire, 
of a daughter.—On the 9th ult. at Wrexham, the lady of the Rev. W. 
Nunn, of a son.—QOn the 10th ult. Mrs. Nicholas Treweek, of Glanrafon 
Amlwch, of a son. 


BrrTHS—( Caledonian. ) 


On the 4th July, in Wimpole-street, London, Lady Vere Cameron, of 
a daughter.—Lately, at Nea House, Hants, the lady of Lieut. Col. W. G. 
Cameron, of a son.—On the 13th July, at Possil, Mrs. Colin Campbell, of 
a daughter.—On the 2ist July, at Altyre, Lady Gordon Cumming, of a 
daughter—On the 3d July, at Edinburgh, the Lady Louisa Forbes, of a son 
and heir—QOn the 5th August, at Chelton hall, Suffolk, Viscountess Forbes, 
ofason and heir.—On the 18th July, at Edinburgh, Mrs. J. F. Macfarlane, 
of a daughter.—On the 31st August, at Burgie House, near Forres, the lady of 
Col. D. Mac Pherson, of a daughter.—On the 4th August, at Grandholme, 
near Aberdeen, the lady of Lieut. Mac Intyre, 78th Highlanders, of a 
daughter.—On the 22d August, at Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut. Col. W. G. 
Mackenzie, E.1.C. service, of a son.—On the 28th August, at London, the 
lady of Niel Malcolm, esq. jun. of Poltallach, Argyle, of a son and heir.— 
Lately, at York-terrace, Reyent’s Park, London, the lady of C. H. Monro, 
esq. of a son.--On the 10th July, at Bromley, the Hon. Lady Ramsay, of 
Ralmain, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES—( Cambrian.) 


On the 27th June, at Chester, Richard Barker, esq. of Chester, to Sarah, 
second daughter of Henry Potts, esq. of the same place-——On the 12th 
August, at Bangor, Richard Bolton, esq. to Jemima Letitia, daughter of the 
late Robt. Bomford, esq. of Rahinstown House, co. Meath.—On the 3d 
September, at Henllan, near Denbigh, the Rev. J. H. Browne, of Middleton, 
in Teesdale, to Miss Peel, of Dolhyfryd, near Denbigh.—On the 30th July, 
at St. George’s, Hanover-square, London, by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 
Josiah John Guest, esq. M. P. of Dowlais House, Glamorganshire, to Lady 
Charlotte Elizabeth Bertie, sister of the Earl of Lindsey.—On the 3d Sep- 
tember, at Grendon church, Sir John Hanmer, of Hanmer and Bettisfield 
Park, in the county of Flint, M. P. for Shrewsbury, to Georgiana, youngest 
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daughter of Sir G. Chetwynd, of Grendon Hall, in the county of Warwick, 
bart. On the 9th September, Thomas Holmes, esq. of Liverpool, to Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of T. Hughes, esq. of Llanrwst, and late of Carnarvon. 
On the 25th June, at Wrexham, Hugh Hughes, esq. to Miss Langford, 
grand-daughter of J. Langford, esq.—On the 28th June, at Llanbadarnfawr, 
Cardiganshire, J oseph Lewis Hall, esq. to Blandina Anne, third daughter 
of the late R. Lloyd, esq. of Llanerchbchwell, Montgomeryshire. —On the 2d 
September, at Prees, Shropshire, Mr. Robert Hull, to Ann, youngest danyhter 
of Mr. John Barlow, of Wolvesacre Mill, Flintshire—On the 6th August, 
at Abereirch, Hugh Hunter, eldest son of Thomas Hughes, esq., Pwliheli, 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of John Evans, esq. of ‘I'y’n y coed.—On the 23d 
July, at Abergele, the Rev. J. E. Hughes, curate of Eglws Rhos and Llan- 
gwstenin, to Sarah, youngest daughter of Robert Hartley, of Rhos, Denbigh- 
shire, esq.—On the 19th August, at Radnor, J. Hopton, esq. of New 
Radnor, to Elizabeth, third daughter of Mrs. Jones, of Knighton.—On the 
2d September, at Richmond, Yorkshire, John Lewis Hampton, esq. eldest 
son of J. H. Hampton, of Henllys, in the county of Anglesey, esq. to 
Frances Elizabeth, only child of Thomas Panson, of Prior House, York- 
shire, esq.—On the 27th August, at Llanvihangel, Monmouthshire, Mr. D. 
Hughes, of Llanvrecha, aged forty-three, to Mrs. Mary Williams, of the 
former place, aged eighty-five! This is the third visit of the blooming 
fair one to the hymeneal altar; and in this instance, being decrepit, her 
friends were obliged to carry her to and from the ceremony.—On the 3d 
August, at St. Bridget’s church, at Chester, the Rev. W. Innocent, of 
Stafford, to Barbara, youngest daughter of the late Edward Parry, esq. of 
Freeth, Flintshire —On the 29th June, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
London, the Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, eldest son of the Right Hon. Lord 
Kenyon, to the Hon. Georgiana de Grey, youngest daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Walsingham.—At Penrice, John Dillwyn Llewellyn, of Pen- 
llergare, Glamorganshire, to Emma, youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Mansell Talbot, esq. of Penrice Castle, and sister of C. R. M. Talbot, esq. 
of Margam Park, also M.P. for Glamorganshire.-—On the 3d September, 
at Glascombe, Radnorshire, William Lilwall, esq. of Kington, to Althea, 
fourth daughter of the late Edward Beaven, esq.—On the 25th July, at 
Ellesmere, John Provis, esq. of Holyhead, to Emily, third daughter of 
Thomas Staunton, esq. of the former place——On the 6th of August, at 
Trinity church, St. Mary-le-bonne, Captain Edward Gordon Douglas, of 
the Grenadier Guards, to Juliana Isabella Mary, eldest daughter of G. H. 
1). Pennant, esq. of Penrhyn Castle, Caernarvonshire.—On the 28th August, 
at Llanbeblig, Wm. St. George Pellissier, esq. to Elizabeth, second daughter 
of the late Rawden Hautenville, esq. of Dublin.—On the 12th September, 
at Nevern, Pembrokeshire, Dr. Rowlands, Chatham, to Miss Dorothy 
Bowen, fifth daughter of the late Geo. Bowen, esq. of Llwyngwair.—On the 
10th August, Edward Bowles Symes, esq. of Brynhafod, Carmarthenshire, 
to Sarah, second daughter of the late Captain Daniel Grayson, Liverpool. 
—Lately, the Earl of Uxbridge, eldest son of the Marquis of Anglesea, to 
the Hon. Miss Harriet Bagot, daughter of Sir Charles and Lady Bagot, at 
at St. Peter’s church, Euston square. There were present at the ceremony 
nearly the whole of the distinguished families.—At Llandysilio, Anglesey, 
John Williams, esq. of Pant Lodge, in that county, to Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Edward Nicholls, esq. of Swithamley Park, Stafford- 
shire.—On the 27th August, at St. James’s church, the Rev. J. Warneford, 
of Mickleham, Surrey, to Anna Maria, only daughter of the late Rev. Edw. 
Parry, rector of Lilanferas, Denbighshire.—On_ the 2d of September, at 
Llandrindod, Richard Williams, esq. of Dolgelly, Merionethshire, to Miss 
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Owen, daughter of Edward Owen, esq. of Garthynghared, in the same 
county.—QOn the 3d September, at Ditton, Cambridgeshire, J. L. Wynne, 
esq. eldest son of John Lloyd Wynne, esq. of Coed-coch, Denbighshire, to 
Mary Ann Frances, the eldest daughter of the Rev. John Haggitt, of Ditton. 


MARRIAGES—( Caledonian.) 

At Glasgow, June 28, Peter Reid, esq. to Maria, second daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Caldwell, of Wick, Caithness.—At Edinburgh, July 31, John 
Mac Donald, esq. secretary to the Highland Society of London, to Diana, 
daughter of the late Norman Mac Donald, esq. of Bernisdale.—At 


_ Edinburgh, July 24, the Rev. James Mac Dougal, rector of the Royal 


Academy, Tain, to Anne, eldest daughter of the late Alexander Bruce, esq. 
of Argyle—At Carscae, August 27, J. A. Mackay, esq. Edinburgh, to 
Penelope, eldest daughter of J. Mac Millan Mac Neil, esq. of Carscae 
Argyle —At Stornoway, July 16, A. Ross Mac Leay, esq. collector of 
customs, to Jane, daughter of Benjamin Oliver, commander of his Majesty’s 
cutter, Prince of Wales —At Madras, February 14, Alexander Mac Lean, 
esq. younger, of Ardgour, to Jane, daughter of Major General John 
Dalrymple, North Berwick.—At Glasgow, August 7, Captain D. Mac Nab, 
to Grace, youngest daughter of Mr. Alexander Campbell, Kenchrakine, 
Wallmally—At Inverernan, September 2, the Rev. Robert Meiklejohn, 
minister of Strathdon, to Eliza Grant, second daughter of Dr. 
George Forbes, of Blelac and Inverernan, Aberdeenshire-—At Inverness, 
June 28, Mr. William Mac Argo, of the Excise, to Helen Wilkie, 
daughter of L. Grandison, esq.—At Florence, July 25, Alexander, 
eldest son of Graham Bower, esq. of Kincaldrum, to the Countess Pelagie, 
Kossakowska, of Poland.—At Grangemouth, July 29, Mr. James Brookes, 
to Margaret, daughter of the late Andrew Mackay, LL.p.F.r.s.£. &c.—At 
Dublin, J. D. Lyon, son of the late Lieutenant General Campbell, of Wil- 
liamston, Perthshire, and St. Andrews, to Alicia Richarda, eldest daughter 
of the late’T. H. Houghton, esq. Kilmarnock House, Wexford.—At Edin- 
burgh, Aug. 6, the Rev. John Cumming, a.m. Minister of the Scots church, 
Crown Court, London, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. James Nichol- 
son, ‘Trinity-square, Southwark.—At London, July 15, Sir David Thurlow 
Cunningham, of Milncraig, bart. to Anne, third daughter of Lieut. Gen. 
the Hon. Robert Meade.—At Verntower, July 25, the Hon. William H. 
Drummond, eldest son of Viscount Strathallan, to Christina, youngest 
daughter of the late Robert Baird, esq. of Newbyth.—June 27, Lieut. Col. 
I’. Farquharson, 7th Royal Fusileers, to Thomasina, youngest daughter of 
the late T. Nasmyth, esq. Jamaica.—At Blairvaddach, July 5, Charles 
Forbes, esq. second son of the late Sir Wim. Forbes, of Pitsligo, and Fetter- 
cairn, bart. to Jemima Rebecca, daughter of the late Col. Ronaldson Mae 
Donnell, of Glengarry. 





pEATHS—( Cambrian.) 


In James street, London, aged 64, Lieut. Col. the Hon. Robert Clive, 
eldest brother to the Right Hon. the Earl of Powis.—On the 4th August, in 
the King’s Buildings, Chester, Elizabeth, the wife of Brooke Cunliffe, esq. 
of Erbistock Hall, Denbighshire, in the 24th year of her age.—On the 14th 
August, at Holywell, aged 69, Mr. John Denman; a man beloved and 
respected by an extensive circle of friends.—On the 20th July, at Kinsall, 
near Holywell, Julia, the infant daughter of J. P. Eyton, esq.—On the 10th 
ult. aged 68 years, Margaret, relict of tne late E. Edwards, esq. of Plas Nant- 
glyn, Denbighshire. | 





At Tenby, Richard Gower, esq. tenth son of the late 
Abel Gower, esq. of Gleinlovan, near Cardigan, and youngest brother of the 
late Admiral Sir Erasmus Gower.—On the 24th Aug. of a rapid consump- 
tion, Mr. W. R. Hayden, organist of St. Asaph, in the 24th year of his age. 
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—On the 30th July, at an advanced age, Mrs Holland, widow of the late 
John Holland, esq. of Teyrdan, Denbighshire—On the 24th Aug., at Havod 
house, Julia, the daughter of Thomas Holmes, esq. aged 32.—On the 7th 
July, at Bodhyfryd, Abergele, after a protracted indisposition, Maria, third 
daughter of the late Strethill Harrison, esq. of Cranage Hall, Cheshire.— 
On the 1st July, at Llys, Llanfechan, Montgomeryshire, Richard Foulkes 
Jones, esq. formerly of Oswestry.—On the 29th June, in her 80th year, 
Catherine, widow of the late Mr. Henry Jones, of Bala, and mother of the 
Rev. John Jones, m.a. (Tegid) Precentor of Christ church, Oxford.—On the 
16th Sept. aged 22, awfully sudden, of apoplexy, James Jones, esq. Fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford, and master of the Grammar School, Abergavenny. 
—On the 6th Sept. at Beaumaris, Anglesey, after a very short illness, Mrs. 
Jones, youngest sister of Sir W. Bulkeley Hughes, of Plas-coch, in the same 
county.—On the 16th ult. at the house of the Rev. John Jones, rector of 
Llanaber, near Barmouth, aged 25 years, the Rev. John Evans.—On the 
16th July,at Cardiff, Francis Minnitt, esq. collector of the customs, Llanelly. 
—On the 24th July, in the 29th year of her age, Mrs. Morgan, the lady of 
John Morgan, esq. of Carnarvon.—On the 19th Aug., universally lamented, 
Jane, second daughter of Lewis Morice, esq. of Aberllolwyn, near Aberyst- 
with.— On the 17th August, in his 82d year, Edward Meredith, esq. of 
Cwmllechwedd, in the parish of Llanbister, Radnorshire-—On the 1st June, 
at Pengarn, in the parish of Pengrowed, Montgomeryshire, in her 98th year, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Price. She was followed to the grave by four children, 22 
grandchildren, 15 great-grandchildren, and 1 great-great-grandchild.—On 
the 12th August, aged 71, John Price, esq. of Newry, in the parish of 
Llandewicwm, Breconshire —On the 15th ult. Mr. Richard Phillpots, late 
sheriff of Chester—On the 10th August, at Overton Hall, Flintshire, aged 
13, William Phillips Randles, third son of the late John Randles, esq.— 
At Sussex-place, Regent’s park, Anne Scott, second daughter of the late Sir 
Walter Scott, of Abbotsford, bart. Miss Scott was carried off by brain 
fever, after an illness of only ten days; but she had never, it is understood, 
entirely rallied after her father’s death_—On the 2d Sept. in the 27th year of 
his age, the Rev. Hugh Thomas, Bodowyr, Anglesey.—On the 9th August, 
at his house, Regent street, London, John Edwardes Vaughan, esq. of 
Kheel, and of Llanelay, Glamorganshire.—On the 20th ult. at Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, in her 92d year, Mrs. Sarah Vaughan: she was the last 
of a branch of an ancient family —On the 21st June, at Brighton, Edward, 
fourth son of C. G. Wynne, esq. of Voclas, Denbighshire—At Gotha, his 
Royal Highness the Duke Alexander of Wertemberg, brother-in-law to her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent.—On the 20th July, at Pwllheli, Mrs. 
Janie Williams, formerly of Bettws, Kifionydd, mother to Mr. Robert Wil- 
liams, (Robert ap Gwilim Ddu,) aged 89.—On the 30th July, in the 90th 
year of his age, Mr. Thomas Williams, late of the New Inn, in the village of 
Kerry, Montgomeryshire ; an honest industrious man. He lived during 
the reign of four sovereigns in England.—QOn the 23d August, at Maesyn- 
cle, near Carnarvon, Mrs. Williams, relict of the late Captain Hugh Wil- 
liams.— On the 3d August, at Southsea, Hants, Margaret, the beloved wife 
of T. F. Waddington, esq. and daughter of the late Rice Jones, esq. of New 
Hall, Rhuabon. 
peatus—( Caledonian.) 


At Llaslar Hospital, the Hon. Edw. Bruce, son of the earl of Elgin.—At 
Oban, Argyle, July 4, aged 80, Mrs. Mary Cameron, daughter of the late 
John Cameron, esq. of Fassfearn—At Demerara, April 22, Mr. John Ca- 
meron, engineer, son of the late Colin Cameron, of the barrack department.— 
At Camastorsa, Argyle, July 13, aged 70, Anne, widow of the late Captain 
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Donald Cameron, late of Camusinnis, near Strontian.—At Inverness, Chris- 
tiana Mackenzie, wife of G. Cameron, esq. solicitor.—At Muthil, Aug. 18, 
Miss Mary Campbell, aged 90: when a child, she was led to view the 
army of Prince Charles, after the victory at Falkirk.—At Aberdeen, July 
14, Dr. Alexander Dauney, aged 84, Professor of Civil Law in King’s Col- 
lege, Sheriff substitute of the county, and assessor to the mauistrates of that 
burgh.—At Ratachan, July 16, David Dick, esq. of Glensheil—1In London, 

Sept. 4, James Farquhar, esq. for many years representative for the Aber- 
deen district of burghs.—At Dornoch, Ross-shire, June 23, Angus Fraser, 
esq. aged 60, chief magistrate of that burgh.—At Aberdeen, Aug. 13, aged 
82, Dr. G. French, professor of chemistry in the Marischal College —In 
London, Aug 20, Mary, eldest daughter of Col. Leith Hay, m.p.—At Aber- 
deen, July 16, Miss Emily Forbes Leith, of Whitehaugh.—At old Aber- 
deen, 27th ult. aged 82, Thomas Kilgour, esq. of Bethelnie—At Brehead, 

Methsen, July 24, Janet Leslie, aged 105!—At Kireudbright, June 29, 

John Mac E ‘achin, esq. of Deeside, aged 79, one of the magistrates of that 
burgh.— At Edinburgh, July 13, Sarah Graham, relict of the late Major 
Robert Mac Gregor, E.1.C. service —At Inverness, June 20, aged 74, John 
Mackenzie, merchant aud baillie of that town.—At Grahamstown, Falkirk, 

June 30, Isabella, wife of Lachlan Mackinnon, esq.—At Causeway Head, 

Stirling, John Mac Douald, esq. aged 70. —August 9, at Laig, island of Egg, 
Allan Mac Donald, esq.—July 17, at Charlotte Place, E \dinburgh, P. Mac 
Laurin, esq. solicitor.—July 14, at Kirkaldy, Christiana, relict “of Captain 
Roderick Mac Lean, of Coll—At Stirling, Sept. 3, the Rev. John Mar- 
shall, second minister of Stirling, for some time pastor of the Scots church, 
Swallow-street, London.—At Leith, June 23, William, eldest son of the 
Rev. W. Menzies, minister of Keir—At Perth, aged 76, Margaret Robinson, 
widow of the late Alex. Campbell, Scots Brigade. —At Dunkeld, Aug. 11, 

Louisa Stewart, wife of Robt. Cargill, esq. banker.—At Dunrobin Castle, 
July 19, his Grace George Duke of Sutherland, Marquis of Stafford, &c. 
aged 75. In 1785 his Grace married the Right Hon. Elizabeth. countess of 
Sutherland, Baroness Strathnaver, &c. the representative of the oldest earl- 
dom in Scotland. On the day of the funeral about 8000 people, from all 
parts of the family estates, and neighbourhood, assembled around the castle, 
and were regaled with 7000 loaves, 14 fat bullocks, and a great number of 
sheep, together with 30 hogshe ds of ale. The earls of Sutherland were 
buried at Dornoch since as and the cathedral is now to be repaired, and 


enriched bya statue of the late duke. 








PRICES or SHARES 1n c AMBRIAN & CALE DONIAN Cc AN AL S. 


Brecknock and Abergavenny, 85/.; Crinan, 2/.; Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, 98/.; Forth and C “lyde, 5451. ; G lamorganshire, 290/.; Monmouth- 
shire, 1981. ; ; Montgomery, 851. ; Shrewsbury, 2551.5 Shropshire, 138/.; 
Swansea, 220/. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Closing Price, Sept. 21.—Austrian Bonds, 96%; Belgian, 95; Brazilian, 
70; Buenos Ayres, 2}; Chilian, 26; Columbian, 19; Danish, 743; 
Greek, 38; Mexican 26}; Peruvian, 19}; Portuguese, 76; Ditto Scrip, 
20 per cent.; Prussian, 102}; Russian, 1024; Spanish, 22; ditto 1823, 
193; Dutch, 48$; French Rentes, 103. 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 


Sept. 21.—3 per cent.Consols, 88} ; New 33 per cent. 96}; India Stock, 243. 
c HARLES EDMONDS, Broker, Chan ge ‘Alley, Cornhill. 


re ERRATA. 

Page 365, for «« Freigid,” read ‘* Treiged,” 5th line from bottom.—p. 412, after ‘‘ gun,” 
(line 12) add ‘* iarraidh.”—p. 412, (line 13) for «* Eagle,” read ‘* Eagal.”—p. 470, (line 29) 
for ‘* Balvie,” read ** Balvill.”’ 
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Coracles, Ancient Practice of Females Travelling in ( Note) - ib. 
Ceredig, an Ancient Prince (Note) - - ib, 
Celts, Historical History of - : . 179 
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Constantius, the Embarkation of, a Celtic Romance - 567 
Child of Misfortune (see Poetry) - . 290 
Cheltenham, St. David’s day celebrated at 299 
Conway, St. David’s day celebrated at - - 296 
Chester, St. David’s day celebrated at - - 297 
College, St. David’s - - - 307 
Caledonian Canal - - - 319 
Caeo, Parish of, Roman Mine in - - 321 
Clansman’s Tale - - - - 328 
Clarke, Dr, Adam, Letter respecting the late - 403 
Clans, History of the, Extracts from an unpublished, 406, 513 
Cymmrodorion Eisteddvod and Congress - - 450 
Cardiganshire, Account of Two immense Horns found in - 425 
Commissions signed by the Lord Lieutenant for 455 

Coal Mines, Accidents in - - - 157 
Caledonian Asylum - - - 459 
Campbell, Archibald, elected Dean of Faculty - - 462 
Cwmdu, Ancient Sepulchral Monument in the Church . 519 
Cattock’s Monument - - 519 
Cadwallader, Period of the Reign of - - 565 
Disaffection of the Country Population - - 8 
Death-bedsides, Gleanings by - - 24 
Deaths . - m 150, 309, 467, 620 
Dogs of Hell - - - 5] 
Deer, the Legh or Savage Deer, immense Antlers of - 72 
Druids, Female - - - 140 
Druidic Meetings, Notice of the Ancient - 545 
Diodorus, Extracts from - - 183, 185, 187 
Dovey River, Land recovered from the Estuary of - 194 
Decomposed Matter in Soil, Effects of + - 195 
Dalclutha, a Celtic Legend - - 22] 
Deity, the (see Poetry) - - - 242 
Davyth ap Gwilym (see Poetry) - - 391 
David, St., Anniversary, celebration of in London and the Country 294 
see (Poetry) - - - : 175 
College - : - 307 

Dear Father-land (see Poetry) - - - 295 
Dry-Rot, Review of Faraday upon the - - 433 
Druidic Chorus (see Poetry ) - - - 452 
Dunraven Castle, Legend of - . 524 
Election, on the - - . - ] 
Epitaph on a Poet (see Poetry) - - 103 
Edernion, curious Marble found there by Edw. Llwyd in the 17th Century, 283 
Ecclesiastical News - - 135, 301, 450, 613 
Earthquake felt in South Wales - 307 
Epigram (see Poetry) . itt - : 220 
Edward I., upon his policy in prevailing upon the Welsh to adopthisSon, 419 
Eisteddvod in London - . - 450 
to be holden next Year - 455 

Flintshire Agricultural Society - - 135 
Female Druids - - - 140 
Funds, Foreign and English - 152, 312, 470, 622 
Fair Pilgrim, the (see Poetry ) - - 175 
Fragment (see Poetry) : - 193 
Faraday, Professor, on the Dry Rot, Review of . 433 
Fisheries, River, Preservation of - - 450 
Gwahoddwr, the, (see Poetry) - - - 64 
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Gododin, Two Letters respecting the, a splendid copy in the possession 


of the Rev. Thomas Price, of Crickhowell - 122 
the, proposed to be printed - ° 274 
Gloucester, Humphrey, duke of, portion of the Thigh-Bone of, in the 
possession of a Correspondent : 158 
Grey Phalarope, the Natural History of - ‘ iM 
Glendwr, Owain, Wander to his Cave - - 210 
Giel, the, a Word to - - - 209 
on the imputed Indolence of the - ‘ 31s 
Triads - - - itt 
Garter, the, Derivation of the Motto of the Order of - 270 
Gaé lic Dictionary, M‘Alpine’s Review of - ° 251 
Letter on Dr. Armstrong’s ° OS2 
Proverbs and Translation - 4105, 414, 607, 603, 564, 566 
Triads . . : ti 
Gogovan Caves — - . 32) 
Gwyddno’s Horses, the Poison of . 3S2 
Gwyddno, the Fort of, in the Sea - ? 382 
Gelert’s Grave (see Poetry ) - . ; 39s 
Glamorganshire Legend, the Lord of Dunraven - o24 
Hazlitt, William, the late . . ; 23 
Harmony (see Poetry) - . - R 104 
Harp, the Welsh, account of - 4 . 138 
Hugo Goronwy, Story of : . t 21% 
Health, Ode to, (see Poetry ) - " P 207 
Hooks, Nicholas, Epitaph upon : ws 27 
Hell’s Pool , - . ; 32) 
Hog-backed Trout of Plinlimmon, History of . 391 
Honi, definition of the Word - ’ r 420 
Havod Estate, purchased by the Duke of Newcastle . 450 
Highlands, Education in the - . ij 457 
Celtic Society in the . - 158 
Regiments - . ° 162 
Dress, Essay upon the : ‘ 4 13 
Lines on the restoration of, (see Poetry ) g 41933 
Highlander’s Daughter, the, a Tale o.. A ¥ pays 
ich Diene or Eich Dyn, Discussion as to its Derivation Jove 
Juror’s Guide, the, a Review of ” . 130 
Ireland, Post-Office communication with . - ies 
on the Ancient Money of , - o 
Iron Trade, the Welsh - ‘ 4 my pd 
Invasion, Mode of communicating News of an inland, among the ¢ elts ISS 
Judicature, Courts of, Ancient Celts, held in the open air (Note) ~ 


Julian, Extracts from - 991) 
John David Rhys, Dr. Epigram by 


Invertromie, Laird of, Anecdote of . . ore 
Juvenilia, the, Review of . 365 
Irish Invocation (see Poetry ) : 5 X OR 

Legislation for the ° " 458 
Inverness Academy : 7 : 159 
lona, Formation of the lona Club - : ; 616 
lona Club, Meeting of - ps 551 
James VI., King, Letters of to the Earl of Mar . 601 
Jones on a Graduated Property and Income Tax, Review, ' 
Kilkenny (see Cromleach ) . 20 re 
Llewelyn, the Bridal of, (see Poetry ) , 105 4 
psa ag repose to — i 134, 293, 449, 610-11 4 
London and Provincial News - ; Z : 294 Me 
London, St. David’s Day in - . . 137 : 
Llanfechan National School : : UU 
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Locomotive Engines ° - 
Lowland Hundred ( Note) - - 
Livy, Extracts from - - 

Lewis Glyn Cothi : 

Llanw rtyd, Secluded Mineral Wells at 


Lhwyd, Edward, Unpublished Letters of, in the 17th Century 


L “rat oy the Rose of, Review of - ’ 
Liverpool, St. David’s Day celebrated at — - 
Llyn Pair - - 
Longevity, instances of in Wales - - 
Longevity - - 
Liverpool Auxiliary Bible Society + 

Bible Society , Welsh, at - - 
Lowland Dress, a Satire upon the (see Poetry) 
Manks College, Appeal in its behalf - 
Merch Ieuane Mewn Darvodedigaeth (see Poetry) 
Mouse, a Species of Cream- coloured, in Anglesey - 
My Last Bottle, a Trip to a Welsh Lake - 
Morgan, Charles, Esq. allows the Poor Plots of Land 
Marble, Welsh - - 
Marriages - - - 
Mountain Hut’s Taper (see Poetry) 
Menevia, the Ancient St. David’s ( Note) . 
Maloern, Derivation of the word ( Note) - 
Medical Receipts, Curious - . 
Mabinogi of Taliesin - - 
Marcellinus, Extracts from - - 
Mela, Extracts from - - 
Money, on the Ancient, of Britain and Ireland - 
Mae Shiri, Origin of the Name of . 
Morgan Gruffyd, Song by (see Poetry) 


Meyrick’s History of “Cardiganshire, Stricture passed upon 


his Reply - e 2 
Madoc’s Farewell (see Poetry) 
Mac Cormac, Daniel, of Dundee - 
Mac Donalds of Glenaladale ° 
Kintosh, the Clan Chattan 
Pherson’s, Clan of - . 


149, 309, 465, 618 





139 
176 
182 
583 
257 
278 
292 
297 
38] 
307 
454 
455 

ib. 


616 


71 
105 
138 
140 


178 
184 
185 
198, 366 
185 
192 
244 
410 


417 
589 


458 
585 
461 
462 


Leod, Roderick, Esq. made Lieut. and Sheriff, principal of Cromarty, 462 


Malcolm, Vice Admiral, appointed K.G.C. of the Bath 


Military Promotions - - 
Mac Leans, the, Anecdotes of - 


Montrose, the Marquis, Unpublished Correspondence by 


462 
462, 614 
573 


O17 


Mac Griogair a Ruath Shruth, Observations upon Mrs, Grant’s Transla- 


tion of the Song of ‘ 


Mhorag am bheil thu tighin, Song to the Tune of, (see Poetry) 


Mar, Earl of, Letters of King James to the - 
National Standard, Review 
Nuge Cambro-Brittannie : ‘ 

Natural History, British Pearls - - 


546 
550 
551 
593 
10 
69 


Collections for a Welsh, inthe 17th Century, by Edward 


Lhwyd - a" 
Hog-backed Trout of Plinlimmon 


Newtown, Drawing of the Public Rooms at, Review of 


Norman Mac Leod, Anecdote of - - 
Newborough Charter, the - - 


Office and Functions of the Old Bards (from the Bodleian Library) 


Offa’s Dyke, presumed Direction of, in Herefordshire 
Politics, False Professors of - - 


Plover, the Superstition respecting the, in Wales and Scotland 


Press, Venal . o ‘ 
Falsehoods of the ‘ ‘ 


279, 280 
391 

292 

408 

422 

108 

272, 421 
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Pledges, Political, our Opinion of — - ° - 4 
Poerry: Ym Weliad y Bardd . ° 9 
The Bridal of Llewelyn . - 20 
Merch leuane Mewn Darvodediaeth - 56 
Gwahoddwr, the : . - 64 
Adieu to the Cottage, and Welsh Translation : 65 
Cambria, a Poem . e . 72 
Bez-Argraf Plentyn, and English Translation - 75 
EK pitaph on a Poet . m d 103 
Harmony with Welsh Translation - 104 
Triad from the Welsh - m 107 
Welsh Verses - - - 108 to 112 
Apostrophe to Sleep, and Welsh Translation arr 114 
Lines to a Mountain Hut’s Taper - 165 
Fair Pilgrim, from the Welsh of Davidd ab Gwilym - 175 
Fri agment from Jackson’s unpublished - - 193 
W hen the Sun has set - : 197 
Epigram by Dr. John David Rhys - . 220 
The Deity, aud Welsh Translation - - 242 
Selection from Davyth ab Gwelym - 257 
Ode to Health - - - 267 
Child of Misfortune - - 200 
The Welsh Maid - - - 291 
Dear Father-Land- - - - 295 
St. David’s Day . - 300 
Sonnet to the Memory of My Mother . 327 
The Bridal - - - 360 
Song of the Bard - . ‘ 364 
Lrish Invocation - . 365 
Soliloquy to Life and Death, and Welsh Translation 382 
Davidd ab Gwilym’s Invocation to the Lark, quotation from 391 
Legend of Gelert’s Grave - - 398 
Epigram, by Edward Williams - - 410 
Sacred - - 412 
Song, by Morgan Gruffy -dd, a Bard of ‘the 17th Century, 
translated by Edward Williams - 413 
Song, by Mr. Donald M‘Pherson - - 430 
Prince Madoc’s Farewell - - 452 
Druidic Chorus 7 - > ib. 
A Satire upon the Lowland Dress, and English Translation, 
by Duncan Macintyre - - 491 
On the Restoration of the Highland Dress, by ditto - 493 
Sonnet on My coming of Age - - 512 
Sonnet - - - - 523 
Acrostic - - 545 
Song, to tune of Mhoragam bheil thu tig hin - 550 
Old Saxon Song ° ° ° 554 
MS. Collection of - - - 586 
Pearls, British, History of — - - : 69 
Preferments - - - . l 35 
Post-Office Communication between England and Ireland - 138 
Polibius, Extracts from - - - we 


Posidonius, Extracts from = - . 4 
Peterborough, the Earl of, his Collection of Coins in the 17th Century, 281-2 
Parry, John, Mr. Testimonial of Regard to . 306 
Plinlimmon, Hog-backed Trout of, the - . 391 


Perthshire, Druidic remains in, - - 416 
Proverbs, Gaelic - 405 
Powell, Epitaphs upon many —" Esq., and E lizabeth his W ife, x 

of Glany Wern - oa 


Pughe, Dr. Owen’s Welsh Dictionary, Review of - 
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History of, Review of : 
Wesleyan Meetings - 
Welsh Prejudices, respecting Political Writing - 

Gentry - - 

Proverbs - - 

Superstition, a similar one in Scotland - 


Language, absurdity of Persons deriving ‘every English Word, 


from the ° - 
Harp, Account of the : - 
Marble . - - 
Sheriffs - - - 
Boroughs, Boundaries of the - 
lron Trade - 
rs iverpool Bible Society - - 
Calvinistic Association . 
W ye, a Sturgeon caught in the - - 
Wander to O. Glendwr’s Cave - - 
Waithman, Alderman, erection of a Monument to his Memory 


J. and C. Adlard, Printers, Bartholomew-close. 


Perth, a Meteoric Stone falls at - - 461 
Quarter Staff, the Bretons skilful in its Use - - 61 
Revolutionists - - - 9 
Recorde, Dr. Robert, a learned Mathematician - - 116,275 
Reform Church, Petitions for - - 302 
Roman Mines in Wales - - - 321 
Rhys, Dr. Jno. David, Translation from the Pretace of his Latin 
Welsh Grammar - - - 425 
Superstition of the Cypiraeth : - - 52 
Similarity of Scotch and Welsh - 66 
Saxon, Old Song (see Poetry ) - - - 54 
Sheriffs for Wales - - - 141, 307 
Scotch Superstition, commun there and in Wales - 66 
Segh, or Savage Deer, their immense Horns found in Britain 72 
Saladyn, Story of his becoming a Christian Knight - sO 
Samipiper, a novel Mode of entrap ping the Bird - - 106 
. David’s New School, Foundation Stone laid - 137 
Seomlohsal Remains - - - 138 
Sturgeon, a, inthe Wye m ° i4] 
Silius, Extracts from . - 1s9 
Strabo, Extracts from ° ‘ 192 
Stobeus, Extracts from . ° - 199 
Shepherd’s Pool, History of the - . 394 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, Review of their Works 148 
Sy nod of Perth and Sterling - - 461 
Scottish Hospital in London - - - 461 
Thomas ap Ifan Rhys, Anecdotes of - - 4 
Tudor Vaughan ab Grono, Sir, - - 39 
‘Traeth Mawr in Carnarvonshire ( Note) - - 176 
Traeth Bychan in Merionethshire (Note) - ib. 
‘Taxes and Tolls among the Celts - - Iso 
Tringa Lobata, Natural History of the . - 194 
Taliesin, Mabinogi of ° - - - 198, 366 
Triads, Gaelic ™ . - 411 
Vaughan, the Rev. Henry, Sermons, Review, - - 600 
Wild Ducks, novel Mode of entrapping them - - 106 
Wales, a Superstition in, called Cyheraeth - 52 
Jones’s Views of, Review of - - 13] 
Progress of the Fine Arts in - - 147 
Essay on the Antique, Picturesque, and the Literary Spint in 153 
Scenes in North, with Historical Illustrations, Review of 287 
- - 438 


137, 302 
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